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UNREST 


Chapter One 


SUNRISE 


‘Then you don’t really know the Rumanian peasant, if you speak 
like that. Y8u’ve probably learnt about him from books and speeches, 
which is a pity, because you see him as a martyr, when in fact he’s 
just wicked, stupid and lazy! Ilie Rogojinaru concluded, breathing 
heavily. 

He wiped his respectable bald head with a large, multicoloured 
handkerchicf, and pulled at his thick, drooping moustache, where 
several strands had perversely twined themselves together in the 
corner of his mouth. Rogojinaru was the lease-holder of the Olena 
Dolj estate; a fat man with a big stomach, a neck like a bull, a 
round head, bright brown eyes and a laughing countenance: a 
man who looked as if he would burst with joviality at any moment. 

Surveying his fellow travellers, he saw that he had not convinced 
them, and puffed even more loudly. Thereupon Simon Modreanu, 
a meticulously dressed official from the Ministry of the Interior, 
cleared his throat and pronounced somewhat weightily: “My dear 
sir... my dear Mr Rugoiinaru, one thing is indisputable: all of 
us, without exception, live on the hard work of this peasant, lazy 
and wicked though you call him.’ 

The lease-holder was so taken aba k that he was unable to answer. 
Once more he mopped his temples with his handkerchief. At this 
moment the ticket collector appeared, behaving with the courtesy 
necessary in dealing with first-class passengers. Rogojinaru felt re- 
lieved at the interruption. 

“What, we’re there already? Very goud We haven't done too 
badly 

‘We've just passed Chitila,” the «~ ductor said, smiling at the 
jovial lease-holder, taking the tickets of the other passengers. 
Rogojinaru produced a yellow piece of paper from his wallet which 
was the size of a bag, and handed it to the conductor with obvious 
pride: ‘Here you are, my good man. One has to be economical these 
days; the hgavens won’t fall if a Christian travels free of charge.’ 
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It was only the conductor who smiled this time. He withdrew 
from the compartment, saluting deferentially. The lease-holder, 
however, suddenly became anxious, and started to gather together 
the syitcases, baskets and bundles he had scattered freely about the 
compartment, for his fellow passengers had very little luggage‘ 
Modreanu had already placed his elegant leather suitcase on his 
knees, self-consciously displaying its attached label; the police in- 
spector, a tall, nervous-looking individual, who had boarded the 
train at Găeşti, only carried his sword and a folder, while the dark 
young gentleman with the English-style moustache had placed his 
small suitcase on the little table by the window. 

Like some apocalyptic beast, the train whistled and belched 
smoke, The official was regretting that he had lowered himself to 
speak to that vulgar fellow. The inspector was watching Rogojinaru 
bustling about, with admiring curiosity. The young man had been 
gazing out of the window ever since the conductor had left. The 
outlines of Bucharest appeared on the horizon. Posters flashed past, 
affixed to poles or isolated houses. The parallel lines of tne rails 
multiplied, drew closer, and merged. The wheels clattered over 
level crossings with increasing frequency, and passed across points 
with the exactitude of a machine. Dirty suburbs appeared, with 
tumbledown houses and muddy streets, in contrast to the fine 
buildings which were to come. 

After depositing his precious luggage on the empty seats — taking 
two baskets out into the corridor because there was no more room 
for them inside — the lease-holder squeezed himself on to the edge 
of a seat near a suitcase, taking up the conversation where he had 
left it, and, addressing himself directly to the young man looking 
out of the window, said: ‘Vell, as I was saying about the peasants — 
and you can believe me because I’ve had a lot of experience in 
agriculture and with peasants; I’m fifty-nine now and I wasted some 
forty years in the country among villagers. I started from the bottom, 
as a man should, and by the time I was thirty I had leased a little 
place with over five hundred pogons’ in Teleorman country. Since 
then several bigger ones have been through my hands, and I don’t 
think there are many people in Wallachia who know peasants like 
I do. Mind you, I don’t say they are all wicked — others do, you 
know; I’m a Christian, and God forbid that I should lie. But this 
I can swear on the cross: God help you, if you should ever be in a 
situation where you need the help of a peasant, for he'll just kick 
you where it hurts most!’ 

He saw that not even the inspector was listening to him now. As 
the train abandoned its headlong rush, and began to slow down, he 
again remembered his luggage, and stood up to go into the corridor, 

1 For notes on the text, see page 385. 
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so as to be nearer the exit and thus be sure of securing a porter and 
a cab. But in the doorway he turned to make his farewells, and 
stretched out his hand towards Modreanu with whom he had 
travelled from Craiova. It seemed to him that they had got on 
pretty well, and perhaps Modreanu might do something for him 
at the Ministry one of these days. 

Although he had spoken little with the young man who had got 
in at Costesti, and who had not even introduced himself, the lease- 
holder thought it was better to know with whom one had travelled. 
He therefore said, somewhat naively: ‘Excuse me, sir, I’m Ilie 
Rogojinaru. I’m pleased to have met you, though it’s true we didn’t 
seem to agree with each other!’ 

Not over-pleased, the young gentleman nevertheless rose a little, 
shook the proffered hand, and said: ‘Grigore Iuga.’ 

The lease-holder started, stood up stiffly, and cried: ‘Iuga... 
did you say Iuga? You don’t mean to say you’re actually Mr Miron 
Tuga’s son, from Amara?’ 

“Yes, I do,’ said the young man, smiling slightly at the fellow’s 
pompous enthusiasm. 

“You don’t say so! Well, sir, I’ve known Mr Miron since I was a 
kid, indeed, if I’m right, we must be the same age! Some twenty- 
five years ago I was in charge of an estate not more than a few miles 
from your place in Amara. How is Mr Miron? Is he keeping well? 
Now there’s a man after my own heart,’ he added proudly, suddenly 
turning to the police inspector and Modreanu. ‘A truc boyar he is, 
you know, not the kind you mect nowadays at every step. Well, the 
best of good luck to you!’ he went on, addressing himself again to 
Tuga, and blinking with joy. ‘But here we are . . . good-bye, Master 
Grigore, and please give my respects to your father; he’s a real 
man!’ 

He shook hands once more and then, firmly holding one basket, 
which he seemed to prefer to the others, rushed out into the corridor, 
muttering to the inspector in passing: ‘Good-bye, good-bye!’ 
Modreanu, gripping his little suitcas: . had been impatiently waiting 
for the lease-holder to finish his cony.crsation, so that he could pass. 
As he had not been introduced to Iuga, he nodded indifferently 
hurrying out after Rogojinaru, who had now managed to squeeze 
himself out past the door of the compartment. 

‘Who is that fellow, Mr Rogojinaru? You seemed very pleased to 
make his acquaintance!’ remarked Modreanu, speaking close to the 
lease-holder’s ear, because the noise ui the engine under the roof 
of the station drowned all voices. 

‘Oh, my dear sir!’ answered Rogojinaru in a very respectful tone, 
such as hahad used in front of young Iuga. ‘Seven thousand pogons, 
all excellent éand, in Arges country, down near Teleorman! Seven 
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thousand, Mr Modreanu, seven thousand and very efficient people, 
too; not many like that in Wallachia. The old gentleman would 
not lease you a piece of his land, not for the world, no, not him! 
Well, good-bye! I hope we shall meet again,’ and he opened the 
coach door. ‘Hey, porter, porter! Here, boy, here, here! Can't you 
hear? Are you deaf? Where are you looking, muddle-head! Can't 
you see me? Are you blind? .. . Come here, look sharp, and take 
these!’ 

The blasts from the engine came at longer intervals and grew 
weaker. Between them were heard the voices of newly-arrived passen- 
gers and those who had been waiting. The whole station was filled 
with noise, while from time to time a single sound disengaged itself 
and was heard distinctly, a burst of laughter, a few happy words, a 
smacking kiss. Above all there rang out persistent shouts for porters. 
The passengers began to move towards the exit, the majority carry- 
ing their own luggage, a few with porters behind them. Everybody 
was in a hurry, some even running as if they were being pursued. 

Grigore Iuga stayed quietly in his place, waiting until those in the 
corridor had departed. Through the window he saw Modreanu 
protecting his little case from the insistent demands of porters, he 
saw the tall inspector look round anxiously as if expecting someone, 
he saw Rogojinaru’s broad shoulders swaying behind an overloaded 
little man carrying his cases and bundles, the lease-holder, mean- 
while, issuing a stream of energetic instructions in a voice that rose 
above all others. 

Finally, when the noise had died down, young Iuga alighted, 
found a cab with great difficulty, and instructed the driver to take 
him to Strada Argintari. First they drove through Calea Grivitei, 
broad, noisy and dirty, lined with a variety of sheps, whose owners 
stood in the doorways urging reluctant passers-by to purchase their 
wares. Dozens of hotels, inns and pubs competed to take in, for 
much money and little return, the travellers who poured incessantly 
out of the Gara de Nord. On the wide pavements jostled a motley 
crowd, a swarm of orientals: workers; clerks; peasants walking in 
groups like nervous sheep; housemaids in Hungarian national dress; 
humble soldiers; dubious young ladies smothered in cosmetics who 
ogled every male they saw, including apprentices and schoolboys, 
pushing each other about and bumping against the crowd and the 
fences; braga? vendors; Bulgarians hawking metal bells and Turks 
selling sweets. 

As the cab rattled over the cobble-stones, Grigore Iuga, slightly 
intimidated, surveyed this ant-hill of people which was Bucharest. 
He experienced this feeling whenever he returned from the country; 
after the quiet life on the estate, the bustle wearied and, saddened 
him at first, until he became acclimatised again. 
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On Coltea Boulevard, near the Strada Argintari crossing, one of 
the horses slipped and fell. First the cabman began to curse, and 
then to flog. All was useless, he had to leap down and loosen the 
harness. As home was only a hundred yards away, Grigore settled 
with him and walked on. 

The second house in Strada Argintari was theirs, or rather hers 
~ his wife’s. The metal railings, designed like a grill and topped by 
a row of brilliantly polished spikes, had a beautiful wrought-iron 
gate in the middle. In front of the house was a little well-tended 
garden, its flower-beds separated by paths neatly bordered with 
stohes. The building itself, a bungalow, showily decorated, caught 
the attention of the passer-by, especially with its red marble steps, 
which were protected by a glass porch, like a huge shiny sea-shell. 
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As he entered the gate, Grigore Iuga saw a stranger at the top 
of the steps, speakir:' to the servant. 

The butler, dressed in faintly grotesque livery (Nadina’s idea) 
stepped down to greet him. It appeared that the young, rather tall, 
fair-haired visitor was a gentleman from Transylvania’ and that he 
had already called twice asking to speak to Mr Iuga. Meanwhile, 
the stranger descended the steps and came towards Grigore. 
After the servant had disappeared with his master’s suitcase, he 
took off his hat and said, confusedly: ‘I’m Titu Herdelea; Pin a 
poet...’ 

Grigore’s response was confined to a vague smile, which made 
young Herdelea even more confused. He wore a dark green artist’s 
tie, patterned with white spots, which flowed over his stiff, high 
collar. He shifted his hat i+ to his left hand and tried to smile back, 
but did not succeed. After a pause, which seemed like a century, 
he took courage and, putting on his hat very carefully, as if not 
sure whether he was acting correctly , went on nery ously: ‘I’m sorry 
you found me here, but ï was asked tais summer, that is, two months 
ago, te make sure that l came here as early as possible, by Mr Gogu 
Ionescu, the deputy, at Singeorz, in Transylvania.’ 

‘Oh, from Transylvania ?’ Grigore murmured, now showing some 
interest. This encouraged the young man tu say once again: ‘Yes, 
from Transylvania. I could also add that I am distantly related to 
Mr Ionescu, because — I don’t know wirether you know — my sister 
Laura is married to the priest George Pintea of Satmar, and George’s 
sister is Mr Ionescu’s wife. 

‘Is shep now?’ said Iuga more animatedly, taking his hand and 
shaking it hard. ‘I’m very pleased to hear it. Anc I must tell you 
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that you are also distantly related to me, because my wife is Gogu 
Tonescu’s sister.’ 

Titu Herdelea nodded, smilingly. He knew his connection with 
this house. He had often come to the place looking for Gogu Ionesc 
and on these occasions he had learned all the details from the ser- 
vants, in fact, much more than he wanted. 

Grigore liked the simple, pleasant appearance of this young man, 
but more particularly his shyness, which he tried in vain to hide. 
Young Iuga felt that he himself had a similar tendency on occasions 
when something unexpected happened. Fle took Herdelea’s arm as 
if he were an old friend, and said: ‘Now that we know each other, 
let’s go upstairs and have a chat!’ 

Titu blushed with joy. ‘They walked to the top of the steps under 
the glass porch, where Grigore paused to explain the partitioning of 
the house, lest this young man should think that he himself could 
have such extraordinary architectural notions. The building was 
formed of two entirely separate dwellings, which, instead of having 
their own entrance each side, and only the façade in common, had 
one joint entrance in the middle. When Grigore’s father-in-law had 
built the house ten years ago, he had desired above all else a really 
imposing marble flight of steps with canopy above, like the one 
the Nabab had, even though the palace, as he called it, was meant 
to be the marriage portion for his two offspring, who would settle 
down in it, each with a separate houschold. Nadina, Grigore’s wife, 
was dissatisfied, and said that the old man had deliberately built a 
house in which its inmates could permanently spy upon each other. 
The enormous oaken door, with its metal ornamentation, which 
gave the house the appearance of one entity, actually divided it, 
for its right half opened into Gogu Ionescu’s dqmain, while the 
left half, which the butler kept wide open, led into Nadina’s apart- 
ment. 

‘My wife left for abroad three months ago, and the whole house 
reeks of moth balls!’ he said, leading his guest through the hall 
towards the first floor, where he had a room kept ready for himself 
so that he should have a place in Bucharest when Nadina was away. 
"As a matter of fact, I’m a citizen of Bucharest only in winter, and 
even then not ail the time. I spend the rest of the year in the country, 
both because I have to and because I feel much more at home there. 
My wife hates the country as much as I hate the town. But please 
sit down. You don’t mind if I just change and brush myself up a 
little while we talk... why it’s half-past one! [’ve got an appoint- 
ment at three with my grain merchant. I shall hardly have time to 
get a bite somewhere; I must be quick.’ 

Titu now started to explain properly how he had arrived in 
Bucharest nearly four weeks ago with great hopes of Gagu Ionescu’s 
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“support, for he had promised that he would find Titu a job on a 
newspaper, thus fulfilling his wish to write. What an unpleasant 
surprise it had been to find that Ionescu had gone abroad. But 
more serious was the fact that since his arrival Titu had spent more 
than a third of the little money he had brought with him, and he 
was afraid that while waiting in vain he would be forced to spend 
the rest before finding a job, and would become destitute among 
strangers. 

‘I wouldn’t like to shatter your illusions,’ said Grigore, who had 
now changed his clothes, ‘but my good brother-in-law is not the 
sort of man to base one’s hopes upon. He is a very nice fellow, a 
wonderfully good soul, well-intentioned, but rather unreliable. If his 
wife had kept on at him, then he would have done something about 
it. She is the only person who has the charm and ability to stimulate 
his slumbefing energy.’ 

After a moment of dismay, young Herdelea said, with fresh 
confidence: ‘Then there’s still hope for me, because my sister-in-law 
seemed to like me when we met this summer.’ 

‘She shouldn’t do too much of that,’ smiled Iuga. ‘Gogu is as 
jealous as a Turk, and he would turn you out of the country if he 
so much as suspected that...’ 

In fact, in his dreams, Titu had imagined the day when Eugenia, 
who had seemed in Singeorz to be a rare beauty, would fall into his 
arms, won by his then famous verse. But, to take advantage of the 
bcloved's feelings just to gain one’s own advancement seemed to 
him so shameful that he paled to the very tips of his ears at the 
thought. Grigore noticed his confusion, and hastily came to the 
rescue. 

‘You’re naive, my friend, I’m afraid you won't take root here. 
If you want to be a success these days, you need audacity and 
arrogance. A man who walks about with maidenly scruples is 
doomed from the beginning to be crushed by people who haven’t 
got the faintest idea what such romantic sentiments mean!’ 

Now ready to leave, he took up :-is brief-case, saying in a different 
tone: ‘Have you had lunch?’ 

‘Not yet,’ stammered Titu, surprised. 

‘If you like, you can come with me.’ 

Though very flattered, the young man said that he usually had 
his meals with a family from Transylvania, and that they would be 
waiting, hungry, tor God knew how long, as he had not told them 
he would not be coming, and he nust therefore refuse. Actually, 
this did not worry him unduly, but he was too shy to go with Iuga 
to some big restaurant in the clothes he was wearing. To save his 
best suit he had put on his every-day clothes until he could buy 
himself sume new ones. It seemed that Grigore’s invitation had only 
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been a formality, for he did not insist, but added rapidly: ‘Of course, 
I understand. Still, I would like to meet you again. I'll tell you what. 

We'll have dinner together tonight. Agreed? You'll have time to 

tell your Jandlord about it, and I shan’t be so busy. Then that’s 

settled. We'll go to Enache’s. You know where it is? In Strada’ 
Academiei. Eight o’clock? Right!’ 
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Titu Herdelea ran along the pavement with his hat over one ear 
and his face beaming with joy. People turned to look at him as 
if he was drunk. His heart hammered loudly and he kept repeating 
‘At last... thank God! What a fine man! You can see at once that 
he is a boyar. I think God has noticed me at last.’ 

He cut rapidly through Strada Romana, Calea Victoriei and 
Strada Verde so as to get to his furnished room in Buzesti. The 
Gavrilas family, with whom he had his meals, were his neighbours, 

Gavrilas also hailed from Amaradia in Transylvania, and had 
been living in Rumania for ten years. He was a member of the 
Bucharest secret police and his special responsibility was to check 
hotel lists. He had been at school with Titu’s father, who was now 
a teacher himself. One morning he had found, among the names 
of the latest arrivals in the register of the ‘Hotel English’. one Her- 
delea, and when he saw that the guest had come from Transylvania, 
he had known it must be Zaharia’s son. With little hesitation he had 
gone up to Titu’s room, waking and welcoming hin, and offering 
his friendly services to save the lad from being flecced like the other 
foreigners who landed in tls beautiful yet dangeroug city. The same 
day he had found the newcomer a cheap but decent room, right next 
to his own house. Towards the evening Titu had been taken and 
installed there. Then Gavrilas had invited the young man over to 
have dinner, so that his wife should meet him. The other member of 
the household was Miss Marioara Radulescu, a girl of some eighteen 
years, sweet and lively like a squirrel, who was a pupil at the Pro- 
fessional School. It was because of her that Gavrilas had not been 
able to invite Titu to stay with them. Mrs Gavrilas who was short, 
plump and red, with a permanently shining face, bad felt that she 
could, after all, have taken the young man in as well. Marioara’s 
room had two beds, and the young people would have settled down 
there quite nicely; both of then: were very proper, Mr Gavrilas, 
however, had been against this, saying that it was not decent, and 
might start tongues wagging. After a couple of days, however, as 
Titu had difficulty with the strange food, Mrs Gavrilas had agreed 
to let him have his meals with them for a modest sum. Thus he was 
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a daily visitor. Marioara later confessed that she was rather weak 
in her knowledge of Rumanian literature and grammar, and needed 
coaching. Titu, being a well-mannered young man, thereupon 
offered his services, to the joy of the good lady of the house, who 
loved the girl as if she were her own daughter and dearly wanted 
her to pass her examinations. So lessons were started that very 
evening, after dinner, in Titu’s room, where they could be quiet and 
undisturbed. The first lesson lasted until past midnight. Next day 
the young man explained to Mrs Gavrilas, who had been rather 
worried, that he had kept Marioara there so long because — as the 
good lady herself had remarked — the subject had been rather 
neglected. Marioara for her part declared that she had never had 
such pleasant lessons, and that she would be glad if Titu could coach 
her as often as possible, after which she was sure she would succeed. 

Fle fou nd the family drinking coffee. 

‘We’re going to hang the spoons round your neck, my young 
fellow!’ was Gavrilas’ greeting to the late-comer as he slowly drew 
on a cigarette he had just rolled with great care. 

‘It’s this young lady who’s to blame for making us start without 
you, Mr Titu,’ his wife interpolated, nodding at Marioara, who 
smiled saucily. “She said she was so hungry she couldn’t bear to 
wait, and wouldn’t, not even for a prince" 

Titu, bursting with happiness, rushed to Marioara, took her in 
his arms, and kissed her on the mouth, eyes and cheeks until her 
hair was all ruffled; in his exuberance knocking a cup of coffee 
over on to Mrs Gavrilas’ clean table-cloth. 

“That’s quite enough of that,’ said Gavrilas irritably, protecting 
his own threatened cup. Iis wife, meanwhile, fidgeted nervously 
with her fingerssas if witnessing a catastrophe. The girl, however, 
was quite pleased at the outburst, and received the storm of kisses 
cooing lke a dove. 

‘Victory, Mr Gavrilas!’ shouted Titu hoarsely, flinging his hat 
on to the divan like a triumphant general. 

He breathlessly told them how ne had met Grigore Iuga, what 
they had talked about, how he had nearly missed this lunch, and 
of his invitation to dine at Enache’s. The spilt coffee and the soiled 
table-cloth were instantly forgiven and forgotten. Gavrilas had for 
several years been a sort of steward on an estate in Vlasca county, 
where he had also made a little pile, and therefore he had a great 
respect for estates and big landowners as the only solid institution 
in Rumania. Everything else he found fault with, because since he 
had joined the secret police, three years ago, he had not obtained 
promotion, although he deserved it, for he was conscientious and 
had morg education than his colleagues, but he had no strings to 
pull. 
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‘If only you could become a steward on his estate, for just a few ` 
years, God would look upon you and you would become a man,’ 
he said thoughtfully after a pause, with an admiring, yet rather 
envious look. Titu, meanwhile, heartily attacked his Transylvanian | 
stew, which had been kept warm for him. 

Gavrilas was as short as his wife, and had a thick moustache, too 
big for his face, a deeply furrowed brow, and a complexion suffused 
with crimson, like that of a circus clown. 

A long discussion followed on the young man’s prospects. Mrs 
Gavrilas contributed with vague recollections of the manager in 
Vlasca. Only Marioara was quiet, pouting at Titu occasionally, 
and throwing pellets of bread at him, which he did not notice, being 
preoccupied with more serious matters. 

Little by little the excitement died down. Gavrilas, who was used 
to having a nap in the afternoon, started yawning, stretching and 
sighing, and finally lay down. Marioara reluctantly dragged herself 
off to the school, and Mrs Gavrilas began washing up, while Titu 
went to his lodging to get ready for his dinner at Enache’s. 

His room was in the next house. A ramshackle wooden gate led 
into a long, dirty courtyard, bordered by numerous little rooms, all 
occupied. The apartment near the street, with two rooms and a 
parlour in the middle, was occupied by Mrs Elena Alexandrescu, 
who, though over forty, was still a good-looking woman. She was 
the widow of an officer, whom she sometimes talked of as a major 
or a colonel, but who had actually died a lieutenant. Mrs Alexan- 
drescu lived in the front room with Mr Jean Ionescu, a young rake 
who was a copy-clerk at the Ministry of the Interior. There were 
only two book-cases in the parlour, containing the library of Dr 
Vasile Popescu, of Pitesti, who was the husband of Mimi, Mrs 
Alexandrescu’s daughter. The back-room, with its two little windows 
looking into the courtyard, was Titu’s, and had an iron bed, a wash- 
stand, a round table, three chairs, a shaky wardrobe, and some 
small ornaments which the family called their bibelots. Further down 
the court there lived a Jewish cobbler, Mendelson, with five children, 
the eldest of whom had just completed his military service in the 
artillery; there was also a Bulgarian pie-maker, who had a shop in 
the neighbourhood; a tailor, with four little children, whose wife 
had died not long ago; and a pensioner with a young wife and a 
student lodger. 

As soon as he entered the yard, the young man was addressed in 
happy, chirruping tones by Mrs Alexandrescu, and knew at once 
that Jean must be at the office. The door into the parlour stood wide 
open, and the lady was visible inside at her toilet, powder puffin one 
hand and lipstick in the other, preening herself like ar. old parrot. 

‘Good afternoon, Mrs Alexandrescu!” he called,gpolitely as 
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always, taking out the key to his room and inserting it in the 
lock. 

‘Bonjour, bonjour, young gentleman,’ answered his landlady, 
charmed at having so- nice-mannered a tenant. à 

‘Why are you in such a hurry?’ she went on, with the voice of a 
hoarse siren. ‘Come a bit closer, I won’t bite you.’ She continued 
her face-painting operations while Titu, having opened his door, 
threw his hat inside on to the table. ‘Pm alone. Darling Jenică has 
gone to the Ministry. Come along in, don’t be nervous! Jenică is not 
at all jealous, although he adores me.’ She suddenly became conscious 
of the tumbled bed, and hastened to tidy it, murmuring complacently: 
‘Just see how naughty you men are — one can’t get rid of you!’ 

Titu, embarrassed, changed the subject by announcing that he 
might be Jate that evening because he was going to meet a gentle- 
man at Enache’s. 

‘At Enache’s! How lovely!’ exclaimed Mrs Alexandrescu, giving 
a sentimental sigh. ‘I’ve never been there since my husband diec, 
bless him.’ 

She was lost fo: a while in eulogies of poor Mache, who had died 
so young, even going so far as to show Titu his photograph to prove 
how good-looking he had been. She added that it was only thanks 
to her own untouched dowry that she had been able to marry Mimi 
off, and if she had but once stopped to consider the difficulties, she 
would not have been able to do it. Then, having completed her 
toilet, she went on to detail all the quarrels, almost rows, poor 
Jenică had gone through with his parents because of her. They 
were well-to-do people, she said, hut with rather old-fashioned ideas 
on certain matters, and at first would not for anything in the world 
agree to their eon living with her, in fact they had tried with all 
their might to force him to marry some scarecrow whom they con- 
sidered a brilliant matc's, Jenică, however, as well as being very 
nice, had a very firm character, and had declared outright that he 
would rather break with his familv than part with his beloved, who, 
besides being a fine woman, looked after him very well, and was 
truly devoted to him. So, she said, the old couple had been com- 
pelled to give in, and by now all four were very good, intimate 
friends. As a matter of fact, there had been, and still was, some 
trouble with her own son-in-law because of Jenică. Mimi wouldn't 
say a word, because shc knew how her mother had suffered, and how 
many sacrifices she had made, an4 felt that at least now she should 
be allowed to lead her own life; but her son-in-law was a country 
lad, with an outlook dating back to 1848, and he had flatly declared 
that he would not cross her threshold unless she stopped living with 
Jenica4, for he wasn’t going to put himself in a position where he 
would hawe to meet her gigolo. Gigolo, indeed! Ridiculous! Didn’t 
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Jenică earn his living as a clerk? Her son-in-law had even attempted 
to stop Mimi seeing her mother, so that whenever the poor darling 
came to Bucharest they had to meet in secret — her own mother, 
who had borne and reared her! 

‘Ah, my God, one has to pay dearly for what little happiness one 
can snatch,’ sighed Mrs Alexandrescu, overcome by emotion. 

The young man did not know how to take such intimate con- 
fessions, especially when they took a sad turn. He got up slowly, 
mentally seeking a consoling phrase. But Mrs Alexandrescu re- 
gained her vivacity unaided, and began to praise her daughter for 
her good looks, her intelligence and her charm, promising Titu 
that she would introduce them, so that he could see what a truly 
sweet creature the girl was. Having nothing to do, the good lady 
would happily have continued gossiping for the whole eyening, as, 
indeed, she had done on other occasions. But Titu was anxious to 
get ready for his appointment, which might prove a turning-point 
in his career. Just as he was considering how best to withdraw 
without hurting his landlady’s feelings, he heard a voice in the 
courtyard. ‘Mr Titu Herdelea!’ 

Several other voices could immediately be heard answering: ‘In 
the front, in the front.’ 

‘It’s the postman,’ Mrs Alexandrescu volunteered, and he had 
barely taken three steps into the parlour before the postman 
appeared and handed him a letter from home. Taking Icave of 
the lady, Titu entered his room, suddenly overcome with? emotion. 
This was the first letter he had received since his arrival in Bucharest. 
He tore open the envelope and, trembling, devoured the six pages 
of tiny writing in which Mrs Herdelea, in her evangelistic style, 
sprinkled with moralising and advice to ‘mother’s distant darling’, 
told him all that had happened in Amaradia since his departure, 
from the death of Ion Glanetasu up to Ghighita’s engagement to 
Zagreanu, the teacher. “The wedding won’t take place until after 
Christmas, so that we can prepare everything properly. We’re going 
to give them the house in Pripas, so that it shall be lived in again, 
and perhaps it will bring thern luck, as it did for us. It would be 
nice if you could come to the wedding. The poor child cries all the 
time because she thinks you might not come. But you must busy 
yourself with your own future. Do the best you can and hold fast 
to your faith in God, for He does not desert the honest and faithful. 
You must be patient, my darling; we know it’s not all milk and 
honey in Rumania either, but a man should not despair, but 
struggle on over all obstacles until, with God’s help, he succeeds. 
The cold weather will start s with it the winter, and I’m 
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money home and we'll have something made by Strulovici, you 
know he is a good, inexpensive tailor.’ 

In a postscript his sister Ghighi wrote that she was not going to 
have her wedding, whatever the old people said, if he did net come, 
adding that she was definitely going to the students’ ball, but didn’t 
know what frock to wear; it would be nice to have a new one made, 
especially as she was engaged and everybody would be looking at her. 

In another postscript Herdelea senior urged his son not to for- 
get to write something for the Tribuna Bistriței as he had promised 
on leaving, because its editor was still waiting for his report on the 
Astra‘ festivities. And would he please send some newspapers, so 
that the people at home might see real Rumanian papers, and if 
he did get something published, send it home too, so that every- 
body could see what young Herdelea was doing in Rumania. 

Titu re-read the letter several times, as if to learn it by heart. 
He felt as if he were home again in Transylvania, in that world 
from which every little thing, however insignificant, echoed strongly 
throughout his whole being, so delightful were his memories. Over- 
come by nostalgia, he wanted to answer at once, as if this were the 
only way to easc his heart. On the table was his library — several 
books he had brought from home ~ together with notebooks in 
which were scribbled fragments of poetry, ink and pens. But no 
writing paper. While looking for it, he remembered Iuga, came 
back to reality, and decided to postpone his answer until he was 
able to write something really important. 

Suddenly it was six o'clock. The supreme moment of preparation 
had arrived. There were certain little matters to attend to, some 
mending here and there, shoes to be polished, his black worsted suit 
to be brushed sa suit which was so little worn it was good enough to 
visit royalty in. He must be very punctual, for a gentleman is known 
by his punctuality; surely it was better to wait a few minutes than 
to make others wait. 
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‘You are late, my friend,’ said Grigore Iuga, smiling and proffering 
his hand. ‘I think you’ve become a Bucharester, too! But sit down 
here by me. We didn’t wait for you because we were hungry.” 

A waiter took Titu’s hat and coat, while he, upset as he was, 
hesitated whether to tell the truth or to let Iuga believe he had in 
fact been late. He found himself murmuring, in a dazed, confused 
voice; ‘But I was here long ago. I even looked into the restaurant 
once, and then I walked up and down in front, waiting for you. 
How cou I have missed seeing you come in?’ 
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‘Don’t apologize, we were a quarter of an hour late, too,’ inter- 
posed Grigore, amiably. “That’s how we all are, we Rumanians. 
But let me introduce you.’ 

He presented his two companions. Lawyer Baloleanu, although 
actually not much older than Iuga, was very stout. He had a tiny, 
sharply cut brown beard, and his hair was arranged so as to conceal 
carefully the first signs of baldness. His bluish-grey eyes glittered 
intelligently and cunningly. While eating heavily, he complained 
that drink bloated him, but he could not give it up, although the 
doctors had warned him that he tended to get fat. His love was 
politics; when his party had been in power he had been a deputy, 
and was a leading party official in Ialomita, where he had earlier 
acquired an estate of some six hundred pogons. His small but solid 
legal clientele assured him a comfortable income, and he had be- 
come known as a great lawyer, but in fact he seldom went to the 
bar, and even slightly despised his colleagues who did, referring to 
them jokingly as ‘the wailers’. Nevertheless he had his entry to the 
Palace of Justice, as he was considered politically to be up-and- 
coming, and was able to do a number of good turns through his 
influence with the powers that be. 

The other diner was Constantin Dumescu, manager of the 
Rumanian Bank, a clean-shaven man with gold-rimmed spectacles, 
lustreless sandy hair, and slightly stooping shoulders, as though he 
were too tall. He was a taciturn bachelor, a good friend of Grigore’s 
father. . 

The two received Titu without enthusiasm, as though he were 
an intruder. After the introductions, he fell to studying the menu 
nervously; he did not yet know the food in Rumania, and the names 
of the dishes meant nothing to him. In addition, he was furious with 
himself for not seeing Iuga when he had arrived. Grigore would 
think he was not a man of his word, when in fact he had come half 
an hour earlier precisely to avoid such an occurrence, But he had 
not dared to enter and occupy a table. 

After a short silence Baloleanu resumed the conversation which 
had been interrupted by the young man’s arrival, saying in a some- 
what superior manner: ‘As I was remarking, my dear Grigoriță, 
the peasant problem cannot be solved without sacrifices on the part 
of those who own the land. That’s certain. Everything else, all 
secondary offers, are merely palliatives. The peasant wants land. 
That’s final. That’s all he knows and that's all he wants.’ 

Iuga answered calmly, but with a glint in his eye which showed 
that the subject mattered deeply to him. ‘I’m sorry, Alexandru, 
but as you present it, the matter simply becomes a demand used 
for election propaganda, or cheap and dangerous demagogy. It is 
very easy to arouse an appetite, but more difficult to satigfy it. How 
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can you persuade me, a landowner, to give the peasants land on 
which I and my ancestors have worked with them over centuries ~ 
when you yourself buy estates at the same time, and...’ 

A little hurt, the lawyer interrupted: ‘Just a moment, let’s deal 
with these points first. First of all you must understand that we are 
not looking at the matter from a personal point of view. When I 
spoke, I spoke in general, ignoring the fact that you happen to be 
a big landowner, and that I happen to be in politics. We are, above 
all, people who know the peasant problem, both from books and 
from personal experience. We are interested in it, as everybody is, 
because on its settlement depends our fate and even the country’s 
future, isn’t that true? This is an impersonal discussion. I’m sure, 
as a matter of fact, that if sacrifices are called for, Mr Miron and 
you would be the first to make them.’ 

‘You’re Quite wrong there, my dear sir,’ Grigore exclaimed. 
‘Father would never agree to part with the estate. He is attached 
to it, both by past struggles and by his pride. Land means life itself 
to him, just as it does to the peasants. You know that very well, 
because you have been on our estate and understand the situation. 
And, although I’m not so unyielding, I would not myself hand over 
my land. For it would not go to the peasants, who don’t ask for 
gifts anyway, but to the petty demagogues in the towns, who have 
one eye to the elections, and that is why they surreptitiously drag 
in certain theories which responsible people repudiate, and which 
even the agitators themselves would not put into actual practice.’ 

‘Sec, we have a conservative with us!’ smiled Baloleanu, addres- 
sing Dumescu, and then, turning again to Tuga: ‘But just a moment, 
my dear boy. Because you mentioned me, let’s settle matters. Do 
you think that the small property which I earned by honest sweat 
over ten years, and that I am even now in debt for, do you think 
these few hundred pogons of mine will solve the problem? Never- 
theless, I swear in all seriousness that, although I am a poor man, 
if need be, I would, without a word, put my piece of land at the 
disposal of the country! Are you satisfied? Do I make myself clear ?’ 

‘OF course, you could give your land to the estate, because as 
soon as you bought it you leased it out!’ answered Tuga stressing 
each word contemptuously. 

Hurt, and amazed that anybody, especially a close friend, should 
suggest that he, a respectable Jawyer, and a political figure, should 
bury himself in the countryside, Baloleanu retorted ironically: “You 
don’t mean tn say, my dear fellow, that you want me to give up 
my job, at which I’m rather good after all, and take up agriculture ?’ 

‘Yes I do, if you want to have land! The man who owns land 
should work it and love it, otherwise he should give it up. You, my 
dear sir? took the estate from under the very noses of the villagers, 
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who wanted to buy it and divide it among themselves. You went 
there, pushed them aside, and three days afterwards sent a lease- 
holder to squeeze money out of it for you and for him. On the one 
hand you prevent the peasant from buying land when he has the 
opportunity, and on the other you urge me, who sweat alongside 
the peasants, to part with my estate and just throw it away like 
an old glove!’ 

‘But, my dear Grigorit4,’ said the lawyer conciliatorily, ‘there are 
very few big landowners like you. The great majority lost their 
contact with the !and long ago. Every general measure must take 
into consideration the majority of cases, and not the few exceptions.’ 

‘Then why don’t you first of all take steps against those who have 
become alienated from their estates? Why do you immediately 
think of destroying a social class, maybe the most loyal, which 
represents the basic wealth of the country? It’s true that not many 
landlords have remained at their posts. It’s difficult for some of them 
to live in the country, they have come to think that tilling the land 
is something dishonourable - and not only tilling the land, but 
labour in general. They prefer to make a pile of money and throw 
it about at parties. Their places have been taken by the lease-holders, 
who squeeze out one rent for the boyar and another — a better one — 
for themselves. So it is quite natural that the peasants complain, 
agitate and threaten, in secret or quite openly. While I, a landowner, 
working and saving, can barely make a decent living, the lease- 
holder, my neighbour, pays over tens of thousands of geld coins to 
his landlord, and lines his own pockets, too. Where docs all this 
money come from? From the lease-holder or from the peasant’s 
misery? What do you think, Costica?’ ended Grigore, addressing 
Dumescu. “Tell me, isn’t it so?’ , 

The bank manager was gazing nervously at his plate, for both 
had spoken so loudly that pcople sitting at neighbouring tables had 
begun to look at them. The question caught him unawares, for he 
had followed the discussion only superficially. To him, a man of 
figures, debates at a dinner table seemed futile, if not ridiculous. 
Serious problems were not solved between a Viennese-schnitzel and 
an apple-strudel; if anything, they became more complicated. Before 
he could answer, a familiar voice broke in from a nearby table: 
‘Sorry to interrupt...’ 

They all looked round, astonished that a stranger should burst 
in on their conversation. 

‘Tm Ihe Rogojinaru. I had the good fortune to meet you, Mr 
Tuga, in the train today.’ 

The lease-holder was alone. He had come in after them, and had 
accidentally overheard the conversation. He moved his “hair a little 
nearer, unperturbed by their amazement, and went on, as Y he had 
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"known all of them for an eternity: ‘But, because Mr Iuga said that 
lease-holders were this and that... Now, I’m not saying this be- 
cause I am a lease-holder, but I think Mr Tuga was mistaken to 
speak ill of people who don’t entirely deserve it. You won’t be 
offended, sir, if I disagree with you again, will you? Lease-holders 
are not really such calamities for the country as you say, and as the 
newspapers write. Not really. A lease-holder must work three times 
as hard as a landlord, so as to make the rent, plus a certain income. 
The peasant doesn’t work more, or for less money, for a lease-holder 
than for a boyar, indeed he may ask more from the lease-holder. 
Let Mr Iuga say honestly whether the agreements with the lease- 
holder next to Amara are heavicr on the peasants than those on 
his own estates. But the lease-holder is pressed by necessity and does 
make some savings; he cultivates the land more intensively by work- 
ing on area which had formerly lain fallew, he introduces machines, 
he raises the level of agricultural exploitation. Does all this amount 
to nothing? Of course there are skinflint lease-holders who oppress 
the peasants, just as there are bad landlords, but to condemn them 
all en bloc without considering the circumstances is not just, nor 
advisable.’ 

Irritated at the unmannerly interruption of the lease-holder, 
Grigore Iuga said very clearly and contemptuously: “That may be 
so, my dear sir, but if no lease-holders had sprung up between the 
landlords and the peasants, there would be no peasant problem in 
Rumania today. The appearance of the lease-holder has prevented 
the passing of the Jand to the peasants, as would have been healthy 
and normal. The landlord who became bored with his estate would 
have sold it to the peasants, if the Icase-holders had not pushed 
themselves forward to offer a large, safe income without any work 
or bother on the part of the landlord.’ 

‘Mayhe,’ Rogojinaru admitted, with a candid smile, ‘it might 
easily be so. I don’t deny it. If the peasants had really been diligent 
and responsible, that is. But I have a long experience in this matter 
and you must allow me to keep my conviction that the lease-holder 
intervened precisely becausc the Rumanian peasant was lazy and 
thriftless, waiting for everything to drop either from the boyars or, 
nowadays, from the state. That’s it, gentlemen, I’m sorry if you hold 
different opinions, but as far as I am concerned . . .” 

Here, Baloleanu made a gesture of consternation, finding himself 
unable to disagree. But Grigore was hardly able to control his 
indignation and heatedly interrupted the lease-holder. 

‘I heard you talking hke this in the train, too, sir. I didn’t answer 
you because it seemed monstrous to me that a man who lived and 
became rich by exploiting the peasants should repeatedly state that 
those v¢y peasants were lazy. But, even supposing they are lazy, 
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as you say, your reproaches or insults should not be directed at them, 
but at those who only formally emancipated them and, in fact, left 
them more tied than under serfdom. Instead of enlightenment being 
taken to them, they were forcibly kept in darkness. We did not want 
a peasant-citizen, it seems, but preferred a peasant-animal. And 
now, on top of all this, we insult them, too, and assert that they are 
wicked and lazy. Why, ask him,’ he went on, suddenly pointing to 
Titu, who was immediately struck dumb, ‘he is from Transylvania, 
and came here only recently, ask him whether the peasants there 
are lazy or lack initiative! And don’t forget that the Rumanians 
there are under foreign rule. But they have had leaders who really 
felt something for the peasants, who taught them and showed them 
the way, and set them a good example, which was followed. We 
keep talking about the peasants, and are content with empty words. 
We never perform any honest or disinterested action for them!’ 

Iuga’s strong words had aroused a titter here and there around 
them, and he realized that he had made himself ridiculous, for his 
tone had not been in keeping with the surroundings. He lapsed into 
silence, more embarrassed even than Dumescu, who had begun to 
show signs of impatience. Rogojinaru, although he had his reply 
ready, was content to mumble something into his plate, so as not 
to make things worse. Only Baloleanu said, in a low voice, intended 
only for their own table: ‘You are right, my dear Grigorita, very 
right. The poor peasant knows nothing except how to suffer, for he 
has been taught nothing else. And when he cannot stand it anymore, 
when the knife touches his bone — then it is quite natural that he 
should burst out madly, with fire and bloodshed. In this century of 
Western civilization, this country is the only place where desperate 
peasant revolts are still breaking out, and that because this is the 
only country where the peasant seeks for justice in vain. And so it 
will go on until one day we shall wake up to a catastrophe which 
will shake the country to its very foundations” 

Seeing, however, that the conversation had reached a deadlock, 
he then changed the subject, commenting on the harvest, which, it 
was said, was good enough, but could not be turned to account be- 
cause of the financial crisis. He went on to talk about the position 
of the government, which he considered very shaky, and said he 
hoped that his party would soon take office again. Passing on to 
foreign policy, they touched on the subject of their Transylvanian 
brothers, and discussed 'Titu’s situation. Now, Dumescu, too, began 
to take an interest, for he was a fervent nationalist, always dreaming 
of the conquest of Transylvania. Grigore told them that young 
Herdelea would like to settle down in this country, upon which 
Dumescu, as the matter concerned a Transylvanian, itnmediately 
offered him employment as a clerk in his own bank: 2 modest 
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position, of course, for the time being, but just intended to show 
whether ultimately he could do better. Iuga, however, though ex- 
pressing appreciation for the offer, refused on behalf of his protégé. 
‘What can a poet do in a bank, unless he goes there to borrow maney 
without security, without interest, and without a date for repay- 
ment?’ 

Titu said nothing, but he was glad that Iuga had not accepted. 
He had not crossed the Carpathians to become a bank clerk. ‘A 
newspaper would be more suitable for him,’ Iuga went on. ‘Yes, 
yes, a newspaper,’ repeated the young man, enthusiastically. 
Baloleanu was very friendly with the editor of the Universul, for 
whom he had won a rather dubious lawsuit. He now promised that 
he would do something, but Titu must remind him, in case it some- 
how slipped his memory. 

‘You will éxcuse me, I’m sure,’ the lawyer then said, preparing 
to leave. ‘I left my wife to eat alone, just for your sake, Grigoriță, 
because it’s ages since I saw you. I hope you'll give me the pleasure 
of entertaining you at my place, too, so that my Melania can meet 
you, because we are always talking about you. Come whenever you 
like. You needn’t even announce yourself. Just behave as if it were 
home.’ 

A controversy then developed between Tuga and Dumescu as to 
who should pay the bill, Grigore emerging victorious by telling 
Numescu that otherwise he would be permanently offended. They 
parted outside the restaurant; Titu remaining with Iuga. At that 
moment Rogojinaru appeared in the doorway with a cigar in his 
mouth and an ancient umbrella under his arm. 

‘Sir!’ he said to Grigore, speaking as a parent to a child. ‘You 
are young and yqu get excited very quickly. I’m older and I don’t 
get angry at every trifle. I don’t know when we shall meet again, 
but I hope the Lord never '-rings you to a position where you have 
to say: “That wretched Rogojinaru was right after all.” Good 
night! 

Grigore Iuga looked at him for a :noment but said nothing. The 
lease-holder’s familiarity annoyed him; he was tired and, more 
especially, he was bored. The discussions had frayed his nerves. He 
had told himself time and time again that he would not discuss these 
matters, and yet he was always breaking his resolution. 

They reached Calea Victoriei without having said a word. A 
bitter wind, the harbinger of cold :ain was blowing. The clouds 
seemed almost to touch the roofs of the houses, eddies of air whirled 
in the street lifting the dust and depositing it in the pavement be- 
neath the feet of the few passers-by. Grigore recalled Rogojinaru’s 
words, and said: “You see, he had a feeling that the weather would 
change, #hd brought an umbrella...’ 
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A cab came bowling down from the Chaussée, bearing a gentie- 
man and two ladies, all laughing merrily as if the world was at their 
feet. 

Titu Herdelea walked along, pondering silently. He realized that 
Iuga did not feel like talking, so he did not bother him. He weighed 
up the evening in his mind, and decided that it had been satisfactory. 
If he could get a job at the Universul, he could consider himself well 
and permanently employed. Admittedly, it was not a very sophisti- 
cated newspaper, but it appeared to be soundly established and 
well known. He would have preferred to go on to Adevdrul, which 
was more attractive, more argumentative, and more intellectual. 
But this would do for a beginning; that is if the lawyer did not 
forget to speak to his friend the editor. Titu told himself that he 
must call at Baloleanu’s the next day: But, no, first he must consult 
Tuga; he must not make a faux-pas, offend him, and ‘hen lose him. 
Once the Lord had sent him such an extraordinarily nice person, 
another couple of days’ waiting would not matter. 

As they reached Piata Palatului Regal, however, it seemed to 
him that the silence had gone on too long. Wondering how he could 
break it, he remembered Grigore’s interest in the peasants, and said 
hesitatingly, as if dealing with a sacred matter: ‘I’ve never heard 
people talk so much about the peasants. It’s always the peasants. 
Everybody, everywhere discusses the peasant problem; making all 
sorts of suggestions, Why is there so much talk? Even at my lodgings, 
as soon as the tenants get together, they begin to discuss éhe peasants, 
and go on talking about them endlessly. To say nothing about the 
shoemaker, and especially his son, who is a great socialist. Every 
time they sce me, they bother me with all sorts of solutions and 
prophecies, saying that if the peasant problem js not solved there 
will be a revolution which will lay Bucharest in ruins!’ 

Grigore shuddered as if waking from a dream. He had been 
asking himself the same question. and searching for the answer. 
Looking at the furious clouds tossing above their heads, he mur- 
mured: ‘It might be just a passing fashion, but then it might also 
be an age-old suffering, which weighs upon people’s souls. Who 
knows?’ 
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Grigore turned sleeplessly in his bed. He had read the evening 
papers without taking in anything. His thoughts flashed hither and 
thitner, restlessly digging into the past, recalling bitter moments, 
plans and hopes; all combining to drive away his peace of mind. 
He repeatedly switched on his bedside lamp, either to fake a re- 
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auring calculation, or to check up on the days’ prices, or to look 
at one more detail on the photograph of Nadina which hung above 
his bed, gazing languidly down upon him. Almost completely naked, 
she lay upon a bearskin, her arm resting on the head of the beast, 
her small breasts as firm as if turned to marble in sensual excite- 
ment, the tender curves of her hips warmly appealing, and on her 
face a smile of simulated virginal candour. She had given him this 
almost life-size’ photograph in an ornate frame, on his birthday, 
three years ago, after they had been married for a year. He had 
expressed pleasure on receiving the present, but he had lied, for as 
he took her in his arms, he had felt sorrow and disappointment. In 
his mind, he had formulated the unspoken claim that at least her 
naked body belonged to him alone. The thought that his wife, his 
most precious love, should have exhibited herself like that to a 
stranger, evef if only a photographer, filled him with grief. 

He had reached Bucharest full of hope that everything would go 
smoothly. That day he had had to collect the final instalment for 
the grafn he had sold and delivered; to settle with Dumescu at the 
‘Rumanian Bank’ regarding the bill of exchange, which fell due on 
Monday — matters which need only take a couple of hours. After 
settling business affairs he had thought of staying on a day or two 
to meet his friends, just to remind them that he was still alive. Then 
he had intended to return to Amara with the rest of the money, 
which would be enough to satisfy his current needs until the maize 
harvest was sold. He liked things to be orderly, and was meticulous 
in his affairs; characteristics he had acquired during his two years 
in Germany. He had prepared his programme in advance in every 
detail. In his pocket now rested the grain merchant's bill of exchange, 
which fell due on the morrow. To him it was like solid gold; the 
signature of this firm, the most important grain exporters in Ru- 
mania, was acknowledged everywhere in Europe. 

But on the very first item in his programme in Strada Bursei, 
fate had dealt his expectations a crushing blow. The manager of the 
firm, a tall, venerable, stiff Armenian, had invited Grigore into his 
private sanctum, plied him with coffec and a smuggled Havana, and 
confidentially but insistently requested a month’s postponement of 

ayment — just one month. In vain had Grigore protested that, after 
all, this was a bill of exchange, and so on. Explanation and discussion 
had ensued; the times were bad, the prices on the foreign market had 
recently fallen, the situation was almost catastrophic, in fact, 
Russian competition had unexpectedly disturbed the balance of 
trade; the Russian crop, which everyone had expected to be bad, 
had turned out to be excellent. Russia was always incalculable. But 
even this could have been dealt with; being an experienced business- 
man, whosknew what he was doing, he had made all the necessary 
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arrangements, and in time, But the railways, which could not provide 
transport when he needed it, had upset all his calculations, so that 
the waiting ships still lay at anchor, some of them empty, in Brăila. 
The loss had amounted to over thirty per cent of the total value of 
the consignment. And then, on top of all this, had come this idiotic 
financial crisis, which had descended like a bolt from the blue, 
ruining all credit and paralysing all movement. 

Iuga listened, but heard nothing. What mattered was that he 
would receive no money, the rest was mere words. Throughout the 
Armenian’s explanations, he kept assuring himself that still, if 
insisted, the man would have to pay, for surely he could not allow 
a bill to be protested, and ruin his firm’s good name. But to refuse 
this request would have meant finishing with a firm with which his 
father had traded for twenty years, and which had often helped 
them in difficult times. Could he possibly refuse? But then, if he 
accepted the delay, how could he settle with the ‘Rumanian Bank’ 
and, on top of that, how could he go home empty-handed? In the 
end, he had neither refused nor agreed, but said that he would give 
his answer the following day, after thinking it over. 

On leaving the grain merchant, he had gone to see Dumescu at 
the Bank, to obtain advice and help. But the latter had been at an 
important meeting, and could not see him and Grigore had left a 
message inviting him out to dinner. He knew that Dumescu never 
discussed business outside the bank, but he thought that at Icast the 
ground could be prepared at a favourable moment. So be had taken 
Baloleanu along, too. Now, after the event, he realized that the 
whole arrangement, which had scemed so clever at the time, had 
in fact been foolish. If he had been wise, he would have waited till 
the next day, and have had dinner just with the young Transylvanian, 
so that by now he would have been asleep instcad of uselessly tossing 
about. 

After leaving Titu, as soon as he had entered his bedroom, his 
eyes had encountered the expression of Nadina’s face in the photo- 
graph. He remembered with anger that it was because of her — be- 
fore, he would have said ‘for her’ — that he had become indebted to 
the Rumanian Bank, just before she had given him her birthday 
present. He had thought then that the only reason why she refuse 
to remain in the country more than twenty-four hours at a time was 
because she so disliked ‘that old barn, without any taste or con- 
venience’ as she described the ancient manor house in Amara. He 
had dreamed of winning her over by building an elegant residence, 
fit to house such a beautiful creature. It had saddened old Miron 
that the manor, in which four generations of his ancestors had been 
reared, was no longer good enough for his son. Grigore’s plans had 
seemed to the old man to presage the beginning of the gecline, for 
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tlfe building had been constructed from start to finish with money 
borrowed from the Bank. Nadina had considered his gesture to be 
very sweet, and had held housewarming parties for a fortnight, 
after which she had returned, bored, to Bucharest. After all, no- 
body could ask her to be buried alive, however luxurious the vault. 
Her photograph, a facsimile of the one which hung above his bed 
in town, but in a more suitable rural frame, remained to keep her 
‘Grig’ company. There also remained his debt with the Bank, for 
he had been unable to repay even half the original sum in the 
three years which had passed. 

It had been old Miron who had discovered Nadina, while Grigore 
had been in Berlin. Some twenty years ago, her father, Tudor 
Ionescu, had purchased two estates bordering on Amara, at Lespezi 
and Babaroaga, which had belonged to Teofil Iuga, Miron’s 
brother. As seon as the documents had been signed, the new land- 
lord, a very friendly man, had called on Miron, asking his advice 
as to the best way of working the land. This had, in fact, been a 
pretext-for getting to know old Iuga, for he did not bother himself 
about the management of the estates; he had found a lease-holder 
and fixed the amount the latter would have to pay him even before 
he had concluded the bargain. Miron had later heard that Ionescu 
was a prosperous man, who had recently settled in Bucharest, where 
he had bought several houses; no one quite knew the origin of his 
wealth. A good many years later, at Easter, Ionescu had called on 
his neighbour again, accompanied this time by his son, Gogu and 
Nadina. There was a great difference in the age of the two young 
people. The son appeared to be over forty, while the girl looked 
barely twenty. ‘Tudor Ionescu explained that he had been married 
three times; Gogu being the child of his first wife, and Nadina of 
his third. He went on to say that he had changed his leasc-holder, 
and had taken this opportunity of bringing his children over, more 
especially as they were shor:.y to inherit the estates; Babaroaga was 
for Nadina and Lespezi for her brother. That was to be their portion 
for the time being; he intended te. give them a house each in 
Bucharest when they got married. The rest of his property would 
be divided between them after his death. “They won’t have to wait 
very long — I’m seventy already,’ he added, smiling, and without any 
melancholy, His only wish was to sce them settled before he left 
them. He was a little worried about Gogu, however, for the latter 
had delayed marriage so long that it was now rather late. As for 
Nadina, there was no need to wor’ - a girl like her would not 
remain single, the young men would not allow it. Old Miron took 
a closer look at her, and agreed. In the three months which passed 
before Grigore returned from Germany, his father frequently thought 
of Nadiną the heiress to the Babaroaya estate. The splitting up of 
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his father’s land had been a great grief to old Iuga; he would 
willingly have bought it himself if Teofil had not demanded cash. 
At least he could hope that Grigore might have the complete estate 
again, even if God had denied this to himself. 

At that time Grigore had been twenty-four and had gone to 
Germany to study agronomy, having obtained a law degree in 
Bucharest — not to practise, but in order to have a qualification. He 
had left for three years, during the first of which his mother had died, 
whereupon the old man had asked him to stay at home and let al] 
this science, which was a waste of time anyway, go to the devil. 
Only with difficulty had Grigore persuaded his father to let him 
return for another year. 

When he had finally come home, his head had been full of daring 
plans and perfect solutions to every problem. He had expected his 
father to react angrily to all this, but to his surprise: the old man 
had heard him out a couple of times, remarking merely that his 
exuberance was to be expected from youth, and that Grigore would 
return to normal after he had knocked his head against a brick-wall 
a few times. He did not oppose these theories, he merely commented 
one day that he would be pleased if the young man took to Tudor 
Ionescu’s daughter. Grigore immediately saw what his father desired, 
and said that in choosing a companion for life was he not going to 
be influenced by any utopian ideas, it was no good trying to turn 
the clock back, however much one might want to. 

‘Just you meet the girl first, PII take care of Utopia!’ old Miron 
had said ironically. 

And when Grigore had met her, he had forgotten everything, for 
she was all he could think of. During the month before their wedding, 
and the three they spent in Greece, Italy and Spain afterwards, he 
had discovered true happiness. Then Nadina had really been his 
wife, and only his. He wanted her always like that, with nothing 
and nobody in her heart except him. But then he had begun to 
suffer the torture of jealousy, all the more because he was ashamed 
to confess it. He had tried to persuade her to like the life in the 
country, not so much that she should love the land, but to shield 
his beloved from the temptations of the city. For four years his love 
had undergone every variety of suffering, until finally his hopes aie 
collapsed. He had even agreed that his Nadina should go abroa 
alone, and for the second time. In the three months since she had 
left he had received only three letters, and each one asked for 
money. 

In the light of his bedside lamp, Grigore stared at the silent 
shadows which filled the room with memories. Now and then he 
glanced again at Nadina, smiling at him from her frame, well 
pleased with herself. 
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” He saw that it was two o’clock, and reflected bitterly: ‘Here I am, 
day-dreaming about Nadina, and I have to mect Dumescu at nine 
in the morning. My God, what an idiot I am!’ 
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By lunch-time the next day, however, Grigore had satisfactorily 
concluded his business. Dumescu, as amiable as ever, had cashed 
the Armenian’s bill of exchange and accepted the amount Grigore 
had offered to the Bank. Iuga then called on Victor Predeleanu, his 
closest friend, and stayed on for lunch; he always felt at home 
there. 

He was filled with relief at having solved all the problems which 
had assumed*such awful proportions during the night. The horrors 
of sleeplessness do not only lie in the curtailment of rest, but also 
in the black thoughts it inspires, enveloping the sufferer in a net of 
gloom. In the happy atmosphere of the Predeleanu’s, Grigore re- 
called his haunting fantasies of the previous night, and smiled to 
himself, albeit a little sadly. He recognized a habitual weakness in 
his eternal hesitation, which tore at his nerves and prevented him 
from facing hic with confidence, as did his father, for instance, or 
even Predeleanu. 

It was five in the afternoon by the time he reached home, and 
he had promised to mect the young ‘Transylvanian at three! Where 
could be find him now? He was ashained to hurt somebody who 
had perhaps relicd on him, and asked the servant to make the lad 
stay if he called again, or, if he did not, ascertain his address. 

Fle then went to sce his Aunt Mariuca, widow of General Con- 
stantinescu, a lady who in the next world would not have forgiven 
him if he had been in Bucharest .. 1d not called on her. She was the 
soul of kindness and hospitality, always gay, and knew all the gossip 
in Rumania about affairs of the heart and military life. Grigore had 
lived at her place as a student, and old Niiron still stayed with her 
when he was in Bucharest, even now. Since he refused to remain 
for dinner, she made him promise that he would come to lunch next 
day; then, she said, they would be alone and she would tell him a 
lot of important news. 

The next day was Sunday, and Grigore rose late. As he hurried 
out, at his gate he met Titu Herdelea whs. after a night of misery 
and disappointment, had come to try again. They made a new 
arrangement for that afternoon, to the great disgust of Aunt 
Mariuca, who thus had no tine to tell him a quarter of what she 
had intended and felt to be necessary. In order to make up for 
defaulting*thg day before, Grigore stayed with Titu until quite late, 
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and invited him to come and have lunch next day at the Predeleanu’s, 
having already given them notice on his way from his aunt’s. He 
also promised Titu that he would go to Baloleanu’s to enquire 
whether the lawyer had done anything about the Universul, and, 
on top of everything else, he invited the young man to stay with 
him on his estate for a week or two, or as long as he liked, until 
something was arranged in Bucharest, so as not to spend his money. 

Only after he had arrived at Predeleanu’s did Titu become con- 
vinced that he was not dreaming, and that Grigore had really meant 
what he said. 

Both before and especially after lunch, Predeleanu was anxious 
to show his guest and Grigore’s friend everything valuable in his 
library. He felt that a poet must be interesved in rare editions, old 
Rumanian books with quaint notations, ancient documents and 
papers. He observed Titu’s pleasure and felt that Grigore, who was 
not impressed with all this, should take him as an example. 

Although he was a big landlord, and one who loved and worked 
his own land, Victor Predeleanu also had this house in the capital. 
On his estate at Delgar, in Dolj county, which covered three villages, 
he had actually achieved what Grigore had dreamed of, but which 
he had not been able to bring to fruition because of his father. 
Predeleanu’s father, too, had been opposed to his son’s ideas. At 
Craiova, where old Predcleanu had been born, lived and died, and 
had been considered one of the richest men, his meanness had be- 
come proverbial. Only after his father’s death could Predeleanu 
employ a trained manager, introduce machines, reduce manual 
labour, and, in short, modernize the cultivation of the land which 
he had inherited. He still spent a large part of the year in thie 
country, staying there for weeks at a time during the busy season. 
Towards the peasants he behaved correctly without being too 
friendly with them. He made such agreements as were traditional 
in those parts, neither burdening the peasants more than his 
neighbours, nor less. He had sold his peasants several hundred 
pogons, not because he needed to, for he was one of the few land- 
lords who had no debts at all, but because he was prompted to 
a desire to emancipate them, and himself also. He was in the habit 
of saying that he would only be happy when he had got rid of the 
peasants and they had got rid of him. 

His mother still lived in Craiova, with her daughter Elena, who 
had married a professor; young, good-looking, intelligent — and 
very poor. She had married for love, but only after the old man’s 
death, for he would never have agreed to leave his fortune to a 
man with no property. It had been the same with Victor when he 
married ; he had had to pit his will against that of the old gentleman, 
who would have liked to choose a daughter-in-law glt& his own 
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Keit that is, a young lady with a dowry at least as big as his son’s. 
The only fortune Tecla had was her face and her family name. She 
was the daughter of the chairman of the local Court of Appeal, 
Nicolae Postelnicu, scion of a ruined family of boyars. 

Although Victor had inherited his father’s economic prudence, 
including his meanness, he liked to show off his library, rather than 
his agricultural knowledge. He was also proud of his paintings, a 
collection he had acquired a couple of years ago, and on which he 
did not hesitate to spend, even to lavish, money. 

‘Victor, let him have time to breathe, you'll be the death of 
him!’ said Grigore, who was giving his attention to Mrs Predeleanu 
and her sister. 

‘I’m glad to observe that Mr Herdelea is not bored with fine 
books, as so many others are! Predeleanu remarked sarcastically. 

‘What you mean is “hke me”! answered Grigore, nodding his 
comprehension. ‘For myself, I prefer other types of beauty, especially 
in your house!’ 

Titu meanwhile had tried to protest, but timidly, as he feared 
to make a faux-pas; a icar, indeed, which had dominated him 
throughout the meal, so that Mrs Predcleanu had felt it necessary 
to encourage him from time to time, with a sweet smile. Tecla, who 
was rather tall and slender, had a caressing femininity which spread 
such serenity and good will that every place she graced with her 
presence seemed the brighter for it. Something of girlish candour 
still remained in her blue eyes. Although she had been married for 
nine years now, she still looked like a shy young girl, and her two 
sturdy children, playful Mircea and Ioana, would have seemed 
more like her brother and sister, if maternal pride had not shone 
so strongly in her cyes. 

‘Thank you for the compliment, if it was meant for us!’ inter- 
vened her sister, with a kitteni. : inpudence, ‘but we won’t accept 
it, because.. 

‘Then PU withdraw as far as you are concerned, and offer it 
only to Tecla, for I am sure she won't reiuse,” interrupted Grigore. 

“Thats right, I accept anything, even compliments!’ said Mrs 
Predeleanu. 

Her sister, Olga Postelnicu, was twenty; vivacious and as sweet 
as a turtle-dove, eternally smiling, which suited her very well. Her 
dark eyes, shining with curiosity, were shaded by long lashes; she 
had a small, saucy nose and rounded, ‘resh cheeks like a child’s. 
Olga’s parents and everyone else spoiled her. A little shorter than 
Tecla, she also had a slender figure, which could be seen to best 
advantage when she danced. She liked dancing better than any- 
thing else in the world; her dream was to become a ballerina. 

‘But Te€laghaven’t you noiiced,’ she insisted with the stubbornness 
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of a child, ‘that it was only a pretext to speak to Victor again 
about the peasant problem ?” 

Everybody laughed. It was true that Grigore had talked through- 
out lunch only of estates, lease-holders, peasants and agreements; 
more and more heatcdly, although nobody had contradicted him. 
But now Mrs Predeleanu intervened to stop him beginning again. 
Even Titu felt it was permissible to ask Grigore to relinquish this 
eternal peasant question, which was haunting him everywhere. 

‘I don’t expect them to be interested, because I have bored them 
so many times already,’ remarked Grigore resignedly, ‘but I would 
have thought that you, who are still a stranger in these parts, would 
react differently!’ 

‘But I’d rather talk to you about it on the spot,’ young Herdelea 
answered, taking advantage of the situation to remind Grigore of 
this invitation. 

‘You can take it from me that you won’t be able to avoid that 
even if you want to,’ Grigore said loudly, and turning to the others, 
added: ‘I’m going to take him to Amara to keep me company, and 
I shan’t let him go until he is an expert on the peasant problem!’ 

Predelcanu, who had replaced his treasures, remarked that they, 
too, were preparing to go to Delga for a fortnight, and would drop 
Olga at her home on the way, so that she would not become a 
stranger to their beloved Craiova. 

‘Do you think that I’m going back to Craiova now, when the geason 
is just starting in Bucharest?’ enquired that young lady indignantly. 

For two years, since her coming out, Olga had spent more time 
in Bucharest than in Craiova. Victor wanted to find her a bride- 
groom who would also be acceptable to himself; being somewhat 
conceited, he imagined someone rather his own type. He was in 
the habit of saying to her: ‘If you want to be really happy, you 
must wait until I say - “Go’’? 

Victor was dark, with a fine moustache, and slightly bulging 
eyes in which kindness shone more strongly than intelligence. 

They went on to talk about Nadina, though the enquiries they 
made were of a formal character only; she had never really taken 
to the Predeleanu’s, and called only on special occasions, and then 
only because of Grigore. Her attitude was reciprocated. Nadina 
thought Tecla was a hypocrite, who did not understand a sophisti- 
cated life, while Tecla considered Nadina an adventuress. She had 
heard a good deal of gossip about Mrs Grigore Iuga, and was sure 
that there were many other things which she did not know, or wanted 
to know. Olga was the only member of the family who admired 
Nadina, and this in secret, for the latter was an excellent dancer, who 
always managed to find an opportunity for displaying her talent. 

Grigore spoke humorously about his wife, but also witl? a certain 
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wistfulness. He told them that he saw almost less of her than of 
Olguta, and that when they did meet they mostly talked business; 
she managed her estate so well, he said, that it always made a 
deficit, which, of course, he had to meet, just to show that he was 
her husband, and loved her. ‘I hope she’ll soon return from abroad, 
for the season is about to start, and she wouldn’t miss it,’ he added. 
Then, suddenly, in a different, heartbroken voice, he said: ‘How I 
envy you, my friends! Your house is a happy home; I am a senti- 
mentalist and always dreamed of something like this in my own 
marriage. At the bottom of my heart, the ideal woman for me was 
always someone like you, Tecla. I hope you don’t mind, Victor?’ 

‘On the contrary, you flatter me!’ Predeleanu answered. “That 
is, you flatter Tecla, and as Tecla is mine, and both of us are one...” 

His wife merely smiled, and Iuga added: ‘Yes, like you, with 
your smile, your gentleness, your children. How could I help 
envying you, Victor, especially when I think of myself...’ 

But, here, seeing that Grigore was becoming too despondent, 
Victor interrupted him by saying gaily: ‘Well, Grigorita, if only 
you hadn't been in such a hurry! Whose fault is it? Now I could 
shew you an even more delightful wife than Tecla; look at her!’ 

Olga blushed to the roots of her hair, but laughed to cover her 
embarrassment. Grigore gave her a long look, and said: ‘Yes, to be 
sure, who would have thought that the naughty girl of five years 
ago would grow up into such an attractive young lady! I’m awfully 
sorry about it, my dear Victor! 

‘Don't be too hasty with your apologics, sir!’ protested Olga, 
regaining her normal colour. “You should first have enquired 
whether I would have accepted you! But as I am under discussion, 
T may tell you that my husband must be a gay fellow, smart, and 
above all a perfect dancer. Do you see? Not a sobersides like you!’ 

‘Well done!’ applauded Viccsr. ‘It’s just as well you have given 
yourself away. So you want a dancer? We might obtain one from 
the ballet, what do you say?’ 

Grigore looked at her steadily, as if :he joke had turned up in 
his sou] the fragments of a dream which had broken even as it took 
shape. Olga seemed to him to be a heightened version of Tecla, with 
all her qualities, but more vividly coloured. And beneath the sparkling 
of her eyes there lay a hint of tenderness. ‘Then he shook his head as 
if to brush away his thoughts, and murmured slowly: ‘Too late!’ 
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‘Mr Titu, I have a surprise for you!’ exclaimed Mrs Alexandrescu, 
mysteriovslystopping him in the parlour. ‘Can you guess? Docome in.’ 
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Young Herdelea had just left Grigore Iuga after the lunch at the 
Predeleanu’s. So he looked neat and smart, like a bridegroom, in 
his best suit. Mrs Alexandrescu led him into her room, where a 
diminutive young lady awaited him, extremely blonde and wide- 
eyed, and very swect-looking. 

‘Look,’ said Mrs Alexandrescu, pointing at her triumphantly. 

The young man kissed the stranger’s hand ceremoniously, saying: 
‘I’m charmed to meet you, Madame Mimi!’ 

‘However did you guess so quickly ? wondered Mrs Alexandrescu. 

‘From her beauty, and from something else too!’ Titu answered. 

Mimi smiled, flattered by the young man’s nice manners. She 
gurgled: ‘Mother told me you were a poet, and now I believe 
her.’ 

Both of them urged him to explain himself further, and Titu con- 
fessed that once he had looked through the bookcase in the parlour 
and come across a novel he had long wanted to read. Mrs Alexan- 
drescu had told him he could look through her son-in-law’s books, 
as long as he put everything back in the right place. On several 
pages in this particular novel he had found a question written in 
pencil: ‘My own darling boy, do you love me?’ He had thought 
that Mimi must have written the question to her future husband, 
and had tried to conjure up a picture of him. In his imagination, 
he said, he had seen her as she really was, and because he had not 
found any answer to that charming question in the book he had 
allowed himself to provide one: ‘Indeed, I love you very much, my 
little sweet-heart.’ 

‘Really?’ exclaimed Mimi, pleasantly surprised. ‘Actually, I 
don’t remember writing it.’ 

‘Now look here, Mr Titu,’ interrupted Mrs Alexandrescu. ‘You 
mustn’t start making advances to Mimi, because my son-in-law 1s 
terribly jealous, and goodness knows what he would be capable 
of.. 

‘Don’t be so silly, Mummy, you mustn’t make him out to be as 
bad as all that. Mr Titu will think I have a boor for a husband!’ 

Titu protested that he would not believe any such thing, adding 
that it would be no wonder if the husband of such a charming young 
lady would commit a crime for her. He was then told that the 
lawyer had heen transferred to a very good post in the Bucharest 
town council, and the couple had come over to look for a house, 
for in a fortnight or so he had to start work, so Mimi was staying 
in Bucharest a few days to find a decent place. 

‘I told you, didn’t I, that he was very distinguished,’ cried Mrs 
Alexandrescu. ‘If only he was not so self-willed. Only a little while 
ago he brought Mimi up to the house, just entered and said “Bon 
jour”, and cleared off! You know why, don’t you?’ Turning to her 
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daughter, she explained: ‘I’ve told him about it, what I have to put 
up with because of my darling Jenică.’ 

Mimi changed the subject, and Titu came to her aid by offering 
his services in finding a new home, adding that he was afraid that 
he was soon leaving to visit the estate of one of his friends. 

At other times he had not known how to get out of the place 
quick enough, but now he was reluctant to leave; Mimi struck 
him as both interesting and intriguing. 

‘Instead of looking after my affairs, which are serious matters, 
I occupy myself with trifles,’ he said to himself when he was in his 
own room. ‘She is undoubtedly quite pretty, but I haven’t got the 
time now for such adventures.’ 

He did not know when he was to leave with Iuga, who had merely 
told him thatt would be in two or three days, so he must be ready 
at any time. It was cold and dark in his room. The time was six 
o'clock. First he must change in order to save his good suit; really 
it was something to have a good suit, one felt different, more sure 
of oneself and of others. How lucky he had been to meet his land- 
lady’s daughter when he was wearing it! But that was enough. His 
head was full of Mimi, he must think of something else. Suddenly 
he remembered that the sole of his right shoe needed mending. He 
had nothing else to do, and it was cold; why not take it to the cobbler 
before it got any worse? 

So straightaway he went, bare-headed to Mendelson, at the end 
of the yard. From the parlour he heard Mimi’s voice twittering away, 
so she had not yet left. He knew the shoemaker, as well as all the 
other ienants who, all being poverty-stricken, formed a sort of huge 
family, although rather noisy and quarrelsome. Mendelson had 
two rooms, both facing the yard. One had a window and the other 
the entrance door. ‘The workshop was the corner behind the door, 
where Mendelson hammered, se.wed and grumbled all day, hunched 
up on his three-legged stool, consulting with his wife, or instructing 
his apprentice if there was no-one else tc talk to. Although he had 
reached fifty, there was not a white strind in his bushy mop of 
dark hair - always untidy, like his beard. He boasted that he had 
learned his trade at Rapaport’s, and his ardent desire was to get 
orders to make new shoes, but he was glad to meud, too, if he could 
but earn enough money. Titu found him hammering away ener- 
getically at a lady’s shoe. 

‘Just a moment, Mr Herdelea,’ he saia, \ithout interrupting his 
work. ‘Just let me finish this heel for Mrs ‘Tandsescu, because she’s 
going to the theatre tonight and see Mr Tănăsescu is waiting! Sit 
down for a minute. Misu, where are you? Give Mr Herdelea a 
chair!’ 

Titu shSolg hands with Tandsescu and Mişu. As he sat down he 
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observed that in the darkest corner of the room there sat a soldier 
whom he had never seen before. 

After a short pause, the atmosphere relaxed and Tănăsescu took 
up the conversation where it had broken off: ‘If there is justice, Mr 
Misu, then we should start from the beginning! That’s how it should 
be. Do justice to the peasant by all means, I’ve no objection, but 
don’t let us insult those who, in the first place, have served the state 
all their lives, who have not stolen or made any pickings, and who 
have now reached a miserable old age.’ 

Tănăsescu who had a wife twenty-five years his junior, had been 
pensioned off a year ago. As Mişu gave him neither yea nor nay, 
he continued with growing anger: ‘It’s neither just nor decent that 
people like me, who slaved for you until we were squeczed out like 
a lemon, should be forced to lower ourselves in our declining years!’ 

Mendelson, a keen socialist, who had been arrested and beaten 
up several times by the police, answered, without lifting his eyes 
from his work: ‘Justice has no price, and that’s why there is no 
demand for it in the trade.’ 

But Mişu burst out loudly and reproachfully: ‘Mr Tandsescu, if 
you complain about injustice and suffering, think what it must be 
like in the countryside, where no ray of hope ever penetrates” 

The pensioner, beside himsclf with rage, burst out: ‘I’m sick of 
hearing about your stupid peasants, d’you understand? They at 
least get enough food, clothing and rest. You can’t pull the wool 
over my eyes with your peasants, because I know what it’s like in 
the country. You should concern yourself a bit more about us in 
the town; it’s we who carry the burden, and God knows what we 
go through!’ 

And so he went on, bewailing the fact that he had been an honest 
worker, and not made a pile on the side, like the others had done - 
now he would care for nothing and nobody else — and so on until 
Mendelson handed him the shoe, repaired and polished like a 
mirror. 

“You can't have an objective conversation with the old boy; he’s 
unable to see any further than his pension,’ Misu remarked ironically 
when Tănăsescu had left. ‘After a matter of fact, these clerks and 
pensioners are the pillar of our bourgeoisie, and that’s really why 
he thinks that the state should take special care of them and give 
them everything. Do you approve of things as they are, Mr Herdelea?’ 

‘I don’t know enough about things over here to give an opinion,’ 
answered Titu, “but I know that there is injustice everywhere, in 
different forms. Over there it’s one way, here it’s another.’ 

‘But in other parts, people fight against it; they do something 
and make their voices heard, whereas here we just accept it as a 
normal state of affairs! That’s the point!’ 
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‘Sometimes it is useless to fight, too!” murmured Titu with con- 
viction. 

‘But that is worse than anything, sir!’ cried Misu. That’s resig- 
nation! I thought you in Transylvania were more determined to 
see justice triumph!’ 

A paraffin lamp hung from the ceiling and illuminated the little 
table covered with wooden pins, lasts and tools, leaving the rest of 
the room in semi-darkness, in which even peopleseemed like shadows. 
The lean figure of Misu, gesturing violently, seemed to be fighting 
the darkness. Titu stayed a while talking to him and his father. He 
understood that their revolt sprang from their poverty, and he 
agreed with them, though, being a reserved creature, he could not 
express his own woes in bitter words; he kept them within to torture 
his soul. Moreover, he had heard from Gavrilas that the secret police 
kept their ey on Mendelson, and he was not anxious to join his 
voice tu theirs and get mixed up in goodness knows what. 

‘Sober down, Misu; you’re a soldier, you might get into trouble!’ 
the older man said suddenly, as if alarmed at his son’s ardour. 

‘Well, and if I am a soidier! Can’t I have an honest opinion? 
Anyway, Ill be out of the army in ten days, and even before that 
why should I be careful in front of Mr Herdelea? Isn’t he working 
class like us?’ 

‘Yes, genuinely so!’ agreed Titu, half in earnest. ‘So much so, 
in fact, that I’m kicking my heels and hoping for a job! 

After a somewhat awkward silence, Misu continued, more calmly: 
‘At least we should keep the right to complain when we are among 
ourselves, otherwise... What do you say, friend Petre?’ 

The last query he addressed to the soldier sitting silently in the 
darkest corner, on the edge of the boards of the wooden bed, his 
cap on his knees, motionless as if made of stone. Startled at the 
question, he began to rise, but .:en realizcd where he was, and 
settled down even more firmly. His voice when he answered was 
deep and strange, as if from another worl.1. 

‘Well...’ 

Titu turned his head to look, amazed. All he could make out in 
the shadow was a bony, rather dark face, with two flaming eyes set 
in it. He held his soldier’s cap awkwardly in his two large knobbly 
hands as if afraid he would crush it. 

“This is a fellow soldier of mine,’ explained Mişu. ‘We started 
service in the same battery, and became fricnds. He’s a good chap; 
they made him a corporal —look at the stripes! Corporal Petre 
Petre; the whole regiment knows him.’ 

‘Petre Petre!’ repeated Titu to himself. ‘What a name!’ 

He felt he must say something to the stranger, so that he should 
not seem stipgrior. 
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‘I don’t think you come from Bucharest, do you?’ 

‘Oh, no!’ said the soldier quickly and firmly, as if denying a 
shameful thing. ‘I’m from the country, from Arges.’ 

‘I see, I thought so.’ 

Titu was not familiar with the local geography, and racked his 
brains to remember where Arges was. He added hesitantly: ‘Some- 
where near Pitesti, isn’t it?’ 

‘That’s right, near Pitesti,” agreed the soldier, brightening. 
‘Amara village; you can get there by taking a train from here to 
Costeşti, where you change into the train for Roşiori. You get off 
at Burdea, and then you are in Amara in no time.’ 

Herdelea remembered that it was Amara that Grigore Iuga had 
mentioned. Perhaps this soldier was actually from the Iuga estate. 
It was on the tip of his tongue to enquire whether he had heard of 
a young man called Iuga, but he was shy in front of Mendelson, 
who might have thought that he was showing off his boyar acquain- 
tances. 

‘Are you glad to be leaving the army?’ he suddenly asked. 

‘Well, I haven’t had too bad a time there; I can’t complain,’ 
answered Petre Petre, slowly and seriously. ‘But still, it’s better at 
home, because, you see, for a fellow from the country...’ 

He became confused, and fell silent. 

‘Of course,’ Titu went on, helping him out. ‘Everybody feels best 
in his own home and field. Have you got any land?’ 

‘We haven’t got much land, and we need more badly,’ answered 
the soldier eagerly. “There are rumours here that the boyars will 
have a little pity and...’ 

‘You hear that, Mr Herdelca?’ cried Misu, mockingly. “You like 
that? Their hope is the boyars; that the boyars will have pity! 

Petre Petre Jooked startled. He could not understand Misu’s 
irony. He said slowly, and simply: ‘Who should we look to, if not 
to the boyars? To people who haven’t got anything? Those who 
have nothing can give easily, for they lose nothing.’ 

‘Then you'll wait a long time!’ remarked Misu contemptuously. 

‘We'll wait and we’ll see!’ muttered Petre Petre, lowering his eyes 
to his cap, which he had crumpled up completely. 

Before leaving, Titu shook hands all round. Petre’s hand was 
rough and seamy, like the earth itself. 
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Chapter Two 


THE LAND 


The familiar yellow chaise from Amara was waiting at the miserable, 
lonely station of Burdea, which stands in the middle of a field on 
the Costesti-Rogsiori line. As soon as the train drew to a halt, a boy 
hurried up to the carriage door which framed the figure of Grigore 
Tuga, collected his luggage. and took it to the chaise. ‘There Ichim, 
the venerable, talkative family coachman, was firmly holding the 
reins of two restless horses, which chewed at the bit and pawed the 
stones, impatient to be off. 

‘Welcome home, master!’ 

‘Glad to see you, Ichim, replied Grigore, settling himself next 
to young Herdelea. ‘Is everything all right at home?’ 

“Yes, master, and health with it!’ 

‘Good. Then off we go!’ 

With an energetic ‘Giddy-up there!’ from the old man, the horses 
started off so suddenly that the boy, sitting next to him, almost fell 
over backwards. A short way beyond the station the chaise turned 
on to a rough road, which cut across a field to Curtcanca village. 
Straight ahead on the lead-colou:ed horizon, the village appeared 
like a great mole-hill. All round it spread endless stretches of golden 
stubble, lying quiet and smooth. Here anc: there, dotting the land, 
could be seen flocks of resting crows. The s':y, neatly arranged with 
the clouds of autumn, hung heavily over the earth, as if pressing its 
edge upon the horizon. An occasional tree stood straight up, 
marking the main road between Costesti and Rosiori. 

On entering Curteanca, Grigore suddenly said tu Titu: “That is 
the house of Popescu-Ciocoiul. All the way from the station we 
have been travelling on his land. Only a fe. years ago he was the 
lease-holder of this estate. He must have worked very hard for him- 
self, for he pushed his landlord off the place and installed himself 
instead. Maybe the landlord deserved his fate—I never saw him 
on the estate.’ 

The villagegwas just a few cottages with the manor house in the 
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middle; a shapeless building with a square tower, painted dark red 
all over, surrounded by its outbuildings. The road to Amara crossed 
the mainroad at Curteanca, passing the manor and running to- 
wards the verge of the Teleorman valley, which dropped obliquely 
some hundred and eighty feet, like a cliff. The valley itself was al- 
most a mile wide, smooth as the palm of one’s hand, and with rich, 
fertile land, like an endless ribbon of vegetable gardens, but no sign 
of a river. 

‘Stop, Ichim” called Iuga at the beginning of the descent, and 
then turned to Titu, saying with some emotion: ‘I want to show 
you our land; that which was ours and that which remains. You 
can see all of it from here as if it were on a map.’ 

Beyond the Teleorman valley, which now lay beneath them, the 
earth curved, long and smooth, like a great back. 

‘The Teleorman river marks the border on this side,’ said Grigore, 
rising from his seat and following with his finger the gently winding 
course of the valley. ‘From Ionești village, which you can see over 
there, on the left, as far as that, down there on the right, where the 
Ciine Valley runs into it: that’s where the other border is. The 
whole tongue of land between these two rivers once all belonged to 
the Iuga estate. Today, not even half of it is ours. Actually, it was 
quite a respectable size, over twenty thousand pogons. Can you see 
that village beyond the river, straight ahead, right in our path? 
That’s Babaroaga. Beyond Babaroaga, there’s another evillage, 
Gliganu Nou, you can just see the glitter of the tin on the new 
church tower; there, a little higher, among that clump of trees. 
Well, the part on the left of the road was the first to go. My great- 
grandfather gave it to his daughter for her dowry. Now they call 
it the Vladuta estate, because the manor is in Vladuta. Today its 
owner is a man called Stănoiu who isn’t even in the country, he’s 
in Jtaly, I don’t know what he’s doing there, they say he’s a diplo- 
mat. A retired colonel, Stefanescu, looks after his estate, a very nice 
man, with three daughters; somehow he can’t marry them off, 
although they are pretty, and they have dowries into the bargain. 
Everything else was in one piece until my grandfather died. ‘Then 
the cstate was divided between my father and his brother Teofil, 
and after that Tcofil gradually sold his share. Once, not so long ago, 
all this land was just called “the Amara estate” or “the Iuga estate”. 
Now the Amara estate is just the tip of the tongue, the lower part. 
Pll show you when we get ncarer. To the right of Babaroaga village 
is my wife’s estate, two-and-a-half-thousand pogons, running down 
as far as the road you can see further down, between Gaujani and 
Birlogu. Over there, beyond Nadina’s estate, towards the Ciine 
Valley, and down to Lespezi village, runs the Lespezi estate, which 
belongs to Gogu, my brother-in-law and your bepefactor. Both 
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these estates have been leased to the same man, a Greek called 
Platamonu, since old Ionescu stopped looking after them. He’s a 
hard-working, efficient man, pays in his money regularly, and pros- 
pers under your very cyes. Yet for all that — or perhaps just be- 
cause of it — he isn’t very popular, though it’s true he doesn’t seem 
to mind, he just looks after his own affairs. Well, then there comes 
the Vaideei estate, straight on from Lespezi, between Amara and the 
Ciine Valley — some two thousand pogons. It belongs to a bank in 
Bucharest, but a Moldavian lease-holder has been exploiting it for 
some years — Cosma Buruiana. He’s not a bad chap, goodness knows 
how he came to these parts. He runs about and sweats a lot, and is 
always terribly busy, but all to no good, because every time he has to 
pay in the rent for the quarter, he is in a hole. Father likes him, and 
praises him yery much, but, of course, that’s just because he always 
loses. Everything else that remains between the two rivers is ours; 
that is, apart from a corner of about four hundred pogons round 
Izvoru. village, over there where the rivers meet. That belongs to 
the Ghica estate. Thingy have got so divided up that we have 
started calling everything by the name of the nearest village: the 
Ruginoasa estate; the Amara estate; the Birlogu estate, and so on. 
I'll explain it to you when we reach Lespezi; it is right on the back 
of the hill, so you can look down from there to Izvoru, sometimes 
even as far as Teleorman county, which is some miles from Izvoru. 
Go on Ichim: let’s go through Gliganu and stop for a while up in 
Lespezi.’ 

But before they had started, Grigore called out: ‘Stop, stop, just 
one minute! Lets take the opportunity of sceing who are our 
neighbours on the other side. You might meet them while you are 
staying with us; at least, you should know where they come from. 
I’ve told you about Colonel Stefanescu, haven't 1? Well, let’s go 
on along the right. At Gaujani village there is nobody. In the next 
place, Ilumele, General Dardalat of Pitesti, has got a small estate, 
very well cared for, with manor-hous. like a little sugar-bun. 
Further down, near the road, on that hill, you can see another ham- 
let and a manor; that is the Goia estate, also only a few hundred 
pogons. It belongs to Ionita Rontompan, a good friend of mv 
father’s, a real boyar, working hard, close to the earth. He has a 
daughter married to a magistrate in Roşiori. At Orodelu, further 
down the valley in the direction of Izvor. on this side of the river, 
is the Perticari cstate with a mansion and xiounds which are worth 
a visit; perhaps we'll go over there so that you can see for yourself 
if we have time. Of course, thc estate is leased out, but the house 
and grounds are kept for the owner, and he quite often comes over 
to enjoy himself. 

‘The estage of the Matei Ghica family stretches from Izvoru down 
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as far as Teleorman county, and is looked after by a manager, :; 
man who in four years has procured himself an estate of his ow: 
near Bucharest, but he only seems to be able to lose money for thi 
owner here. At Izvoru, too, there is a nice, comfortable manor 
whose owners come here as soon as the spring arrives, and stay 
until late autumn. But we don’t have anything to do with them 
I don’t know why, it’s always been like that. And that’s all — go on 
Ichim.’ 

Grigore felt at ease, talking and explaining volubly, with a 
pleasure that softened his voice. Titu Herdelea looked, listened, and 
said nothing. 

The chaise started off again, the horses trotting more slowly. 
Here the road descended in a steep serpentine bend, for the ground 
dropped away as sharply as a cliff falls to the ocean below. 

‘Thats how our rivers are, remarked Iuga, noticing his com- 
panion’s bewilderment at seeing no sign of water anywhere. ‘You 
can walk right across them practically all through the year; they 
might even dry up completely, but when they are in full spate, which 
sometimes happens in the spring, then they reach from bank to 
bank, like the Danube itself. That doesn’t happen often, though. 
So that’s why, as you can see, we don’t even need a foot-bridge. 
Up on the high road, at Ionești, they did put up a bridge in case 
the need arose, but it got broken a couple of years ago. Nobody has 
repaired it, and everybody crosses just as we do here. The stream 
in Ciine Valley is more dangerous; it does damage nearly every 
year and never dries up!’ 

They passed across the valley. The ribbon of the road unwound 
straight ahead, and in a couple of minutes they had entered Baba- 
roaga, a miscrable village with two streets forming a junction, 
several squalid cottages, many children, animals in the back-yards, 
an occasional stunted, iniserable peasant and, on a small mound on 
the outskirts, a wooden church, like a broken toy. Titu Herdelea 
opened his mouth to ask a question, but Grigore anticipated him: 
‘Once only the cottages of the peasants working on the estate stood 
here. Then the village just grew, without anybody having a hand 
in it; that’s why it looks the way it does.’ 

After they had left Babaroaga behind, he continued: ‘Did you 
notice the cross-roads in the centre of the place? The road on the 
left leads to Ionesti, and on to Costesti; the one on the right crosses 
Nadina’s estate, towards Birlogu village. Birlogu belongs to us, 
except for the manor buildings, as the peasants call them, on the 
outskirts. They are only used for storage now; the lease-holder lives 
in Gliganu, and on the odd occasions that my wife came here before 
we married she always stayed at the manor at Lespezi, her brother’ S 
place, which is more respectable, anyway.’ 
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For a further quarter of an hour the horses trotted along between 
the Vladuta estate, which lay on the left, and Babaroaga, on the 
right. The road was monotonous; the same dreary, flat land, broken 
only by furrows of stunted green winter wheat, like a covering of 
hair on a body stiffened with cold. 

‘Look, that’s where Platamonu lives, he’s leased Nadina’s and 
Gogu’s estates,’ Grigore recommenced, as they reached Gliganu 
village, pointing to a great courtyard on the left, surrounded by a 
fence. In its centre, white, red-roofed buildings were just visible 
through the withering foliage of the trees around them. 

A lean man with a sun-burnt face and a lively, energetic appear- 
ance came out at that moment through the wide-open gate. He 
wore an ancient hat and a short leather jacket, and his top-boots 
were of the softest leather round the calves. Hearing the bells of 
the horses in the Amara chaise, he paused on the foot-bridge in 
front of his gate and gave a respectful, ceremonious salute: ‘Wel- 
come, Master Grigorija! I’m glad to see you back!’ 

Iuga’s response, as he lifted his hat, was very cool. 

‘The lease-holder ?’ whispered Titu, eyeing the figure on the foot- 
bridge. 

Grigore nodded, and when they were a little further on, mur- 
mured: ‘I don’t like the man, although he has never done me any 
harm.’ 

Then, resuming his normal voice, he added: ‘Here’s another 
cross-roads. We're nearly through the village now. If we were to go 
straight on we would come to the estate of my brother-in-law, Gogu 
Tonescu. Beyond that, passing through the Ciine Valley, you come 
to Upper Gliganu, and then Rociu village, on the Pitesti-Fierbinti 
road, where our present prefect, Boerescu, has a beautiful estate. 
The road on the left comes from Serbanesti; Gogu’s estate stretches 
across to it. But we are going to turn right, towards Lespezi and 
Amara. Nadina’s property tou hes this road we’re on now, and 
on the left Gogu’s land continues.’ 

About half-way between Ghganu and Lespezi, the coachman 
stopped, as instructed. From here the Jand sloped down shghtly 
to the meeting of the valleys. The air was clearer now and they 
could get a better view; in the cast a patch of blue had appeared 
in the sky. _ 

‘And now let me show you the rest! Grigore went on. ‘On your 
left you can see the Ciine Valley. Right ahead, in the direction of 
Lespezi, is the end of Gogu’s estate, anc’ the Vaideei land begins. 
Beyond Lespezi you can see the road tu Amara -we'll soon be 
there — a bigger, more presentable village. The road, going on to 
Ciine Valley, forms the bouidary of the Vaideei estate. Everything 
on its right side belongs to us as far as the next valley, Teleorman, 
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that we saw before. On our right, here, near that little nest of 
cottages, is Birlogu. Up to that point- that is the road between 
Lespezi and Birlogu— Nadina’s land runs, with the Teleorman 
Valley as the boundary on the other side. As you can see, on our 
way here the road almost encircled my wife’s estate. Between 
Birlogu and Amara, further down the valley, you can see another 
village, Ruginoasa, right in the middle of our land. 

‘That’s where the out-houses are, where we keep the implements 
and the more valuable tools. On the horizon you can see Izvoru 
village. That red patch over there is the roof of the Ghiculegti 
mansion. That wood to the left of Izvoru belongs to us — there are 
about three hundred pogons; all that could be saved. A hundred 
years ago Amara stood on the edge of the forest which covered all 
this area. Look over there on the left, in the Ciine Valley — you 
can see Vaideei village, too. The road there — that one looking like 
a white ribbon — goes on to Mozaceni. Nearer, but still across the 
stream, you can see Cantacuza village quite well. That estate has 
over three thousand pogons and is said to have belonged to the 
Cantacuzino’s, but today it is in the hands of a captain from 
Pitesti, Lache Grădinaru. As a matter of fact, wherever you go, 
you'll find only boyars’ estates around there. There’s Buta, beyond 
it is Negrasi, Zidurile and Dumbrăveni.’ 

At Lespezi, Grigore showed Herdelea Gogu’s manor, which 
looked well kept, for Gogu did come here from time to time, 
brought by his wife, who loved country life, at least as a change 
from the parties they had in Bucharest. 

Finally they reached Amara. This larger village was dominated 
by the same poverty, had the same straw-thatched cottages, and 
the same weed-choked yards. Grigore, however, with genuine pride, 
drew Titu’s attention to the stone-built church with its gleaming 
tower, which had been raised by his grandfather. He then pointed 
out the new school, built by his father. Down a little lane he indicated 
the manor belonging to the Vaideei estate; before the estate was 
broken up it had been the servants’ quarters, but now Cosma 
Buruiană, the lease-holder, was living in it. 

‘Stop, Ichim, let’s get down here, so that this gentleman can see 
everything we have here!’ Grigore called out suddenly, jumping 
down from the chaise. Titu followed him. ‘You just go on!’ Grigore 
added to the coachman. 

On the right ran a wooden fence, supported by square brick 
pillars at intervals, the fence of the Iuga manor itself. Behind, a 
row of ancient poplars stood on guard like a line of soldiers. Through 
the gate, which stood open, could be scen the yard, the dwellings 
of the caretakers, farmhands and other servants, together with the 
stables, sties and barns, A hundred steps beyond wag the main 
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entrance, high and wide, with three brickwork arches joined above 
to form a dovecote. 

As Grigore entered with Titu, he said sadly: ‘Now you will see 
what love can do!’ 

At the end of the drive of young firs the new villa appeared, like 
the smile of a lovely woman. Titu knew that Grigore had built it 
for Nadina. It was white, with a big pleasant veranda, generous 
windows, and four little arrow-shaped towers as if for defence. Ivy 
was creeping over it and in some places had reached the windows 
on the upper floor. The drive broadened to meet a heart-shaped 
flowe: bed blazing with red blooms in front of the house. 

‘You must ignore this fancy of a blossoming heart!’ remarked the 
host, smiling, as he observed Titu eyeing the flower-bed. ‘It was a 
poor lover’s notion, and you know what lover’s tastes are! I have it 
kept and tended just to convince myself that I’ve not given up loving.’ 

He laughed dryly, and then continued in a different tone: ‘If you 
want to really know your way about the place, I suggest we walk 
around it, so that you'll see everything. I hope I’m not boring you 
with so many explanations. It is for the first and last time.’ 

The new house stood in its own grounds, which were carefully 
looked after by Grigore himself. It was he who had introduced the 
firs, which, as a matter of fact, did not take to the soil in this flat 
land. Paths covered with fine sand and gravel twisted between 
arbours, fluwer-beds, clumps of special shrubs and lawns mowed 
every weck. The hedge which surrounded the grounds was rein- 
forced with wire-netting to keep out the poultry from the adjoining 
yard. Only the doves could fly freely over the paths and in front of 
the villa, but even they were more timid here than among the 
many animals in the farmyard. 

Iuga and Herdciea went to the mght. About a hundred yards to 
the rear of the villa stood the old manor house; huge, low and 
ancient, as if its base were firniy rooted in the earth. A pillared 
veranda embellished the front like a classical portico. Old Iuga 
continued to live in this house, where k- had been born, and be- 
cause he lived in the country almost a'l the time the old place 
scemed to have more life than the new one. 

‘And that is our kingdoin!’ announced Grigore, when they 
reached the front of the villa again, where the coachman’s lad 
waited, to show that he had unloaded everything from the chaise. 

A question which somehow he hesitated to ask had long been 
burning on Titu Herdelea’s lips. And now, when Grigore’s des- 
criptions seemed to be finishing, the intensity of it hurt him. He 
suddenly said, with a keen glance: ‘You’ve shown me a Jot of boyars’ 
estates, all big and very fine. But where is the land belonging to the 
people ?’*® 
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Iuga started. He had not expected the question at that moment, 
although while he had been talking during the journey it had passed 
through his mind several times that Titu might ask it and he had 
even been surprised that his guest had not done so. He quickly re- 
covered and replied: ‘You see, this “land belonging to the people”, 
this is the peasant question . . . Land! They don’t have very much, 
and what they did have has disappeared. But that’s another story.’ 

Although Herdelea did not understand, he did not press the 
matter, for he felt that he had opened an old wound. 
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‘Welcome, young man; make yourself at home! Miron Tuga 
said, interrupting Grigore’s introduction and stifling the formal 
reply which Titu had prepared in the train. 

The old man, in a long dressing gown like a Turkish caftan, 
shook hands firmly with the young visitor, looking straight into his 
eyes as if weighing him up on the instant, for ever. They were 
black, penetrating eyes which bored deep into one’s soul and read 
one’s thoughts. Old Iuga was taller and more handsome than his 
son, with the easy look of a man used to giving orders and receiving 
obedience. A thick Rumanian-style moustache, now slightly grey, 
embellished his face; and he had a metallic, incisive, yet warm, 
voice which won the listener. His strong, bony hands lookegl as if 
they could manage a plough, even though they were sensitive, with 
especially fine fingers. 

He gestured to his guest to take a chair near him, and then 
looked inquiringly at his son. Grigore knew that the old man was 
impatient to hear what he had arranged in Bucharest. He told his 
father of his troubles and how, thanks to the exceptional helpfulness 
of Dumescu, he had managed to return with a fuller purse than 
he had hoped. 

‘I see; Dumescu again!’ murmured old Iuga, pleased. ‘It is only 
old friends who stand by one in time of need. But you were right 
not to finish off the Armenian, very right!’ 

He continued to study Grigore for a moment, and then turned 
to Titu, who had been deeply impressed by the appearance and 
welcome offered by the old man. Miron Iuga asked him about his 
parents and his family, and when and why he had crossed the 
Carpathians. On hearing that the young man composed verse, and 
wished to write for the newspapers, old Iuga made a gesture of 
contempt. Both Titu and Grigore noticed this, and were taken 
aback. In order to bring him round, Titu began to talk atout the 
Hungarians, about the persecutions suffered by the (Rufmanians, 
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and similar matters he felt were certain to touch a responsive chord. 
The old man listened attentively, and finally remarked: ‘Precisely 
because the people are having a difficult time with the powers-that- 
be, their leaders must not desert them. I like the Transylvanians 
who come over here, it’s true, but I like the ones who stay there 
even better. They face up to the difficulties and call down upon 
themselves the arrows of the oppressors, so that the people are 
protected. The mass of the people cannot live without leaders; 
otherwise they just vegetate in an animal world. The shepherd who 
deserts his flock is worse than the one who leads it astray, because 
the flock left on its own is lost, while if it has a shepherd, whether 
he be good or bad, it is never lost!’ 

Grigore, embarrassed, especially seeing that Titu’s colour came 
and went, interrupted his father, protesting: “That’s all very well, 
father, but you seem to be reproaching him because his desire for 
freedom was so strong that he came here to us, where, in any case, 
he has more opportunity to develop his talent. Don’t forget that 
precisely because fate has divided the Rumanian nation into so 
many different parts, ruled by foreigners, it must actively preserve at 
least the unity of the soul, which can be done only by poets and bards.’ 

“Very true!’ old Miron agreed. ‘But if all the poets and bards, as 
you call them, move to Bucharest, into freedom, then what happens 
to the people who are left behind? Of course, unity is necessary, 
but not just unity between the pocts; it must be unity for the many. 
In fact, the poets will write even more convincingly there, for they 
too will be sharing the burden, while here patriotism becomes just 
something to show off! 

‘You're quite mistaken, father!’ Grigore insisted, his tone growing 
more and more heated. ‘The unity of the soul is first of all created 
by a common language and if our writers stay buried in their own 
provinces, we shall be fated mevitably to have more and more 
pronounced differences in our language, and ultimately brother 
will not understand brother!’ 

Unmoved, and still in a calm voice, old Iuga continued: “We 
have existed for a thousand years or so, and lived through times 
which were probably worse than these, and yet I see that we have 
all preserved the same language, both here and in Transylvania. 
Our literature, whether prolific or not, whether good or bad, has 
still spread beyond the border dividing us, and will undoubtedly 
continue to do so. And the writers did their duty each in his own 
place, cach one according to his capabilities. But I cannot accept 
desertion, under any form or for any reason. Tomorrow, or when- 
ever the hour s:rikes and we take Transylvania, I need capable 
leaders there, leaders who have sprung from among the people, 
and who ca turn their hand to managing the country.’ 
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The discussion continued without anyone relinquishing his con- 
victions. Young Herdelea listened with a vague, timid smile, in- 
wardly approving and even agreeing with both. He was most 
relieved when the lease-holder of the Vaideei estate, whom Miron 
had summoned, was announced. 

Cosma Buruiană was a man of thirty-five. He had seven children, 
and a pretty wife who promised to increase this number still more. 
He had been a steward on various estates in Teleorman county 
until four years ago, when God had at last smiled upon him and 
he had leased the Vaideei estate from the Agrarian Bank, at a modest 
rent for the region. Many years ago, while he was working on the 
Stănescu estate, he had been badly beaten up by people who com- 
plained that he had cheated them with the tithe. Since then he had 
been terrified of the peasants. 

‘What have I always told you, Mr Miron, sir?’ ‘he said, im- 
mediately upon seating himself, with a vinegary expression on his 
face. ‘Have you heard what has happened to me? No, of course, 
you haven’t, because 1 have only just found out myself. They’ve 
robbed me, Mr Miron! At least half a wagon-load of maize, last 
night, from the new barn! The watchmen don’t know anything, 
didn’t see anything, neither do the caretakers; nobody knows how 
it was done or who did it. There must have been a whole bunch of 
them walking in and out all night. Only last week I took that maize 
for tithe; justly, and in the right porportions - you know me, sir, 
don’t you? Now you can see how my luck goes!’ > 

Miron Iuga grew serious and gloomy on hearing the lease-holdcr’s 
complaint — unlike Grigore, whose face bore something of a sneer. 
The old man sympathized with Buruiana because of his large loss, 
but the event itself made him think deeply. 

If the peasants came to steal in groups, and such a big quantity, 
too ~ even if it were not as big as Buruiană would have him believe - 
it was a bad omen. If one of them stole alone, well, whether he got 
away with it or not, it was not important, just an isolated case. But 
when people got together to steal, it marked a change. 

‘Now you see the results of these winter evening gatherings which 
you encouraged so much with the peasants! said Miron emphatic- 
ally, addressing his son, ‘As long as the peasant knew that he had to 
agree with the landlord, so that both might live, everything was all 
right. But since you’ve started telling him all sorts of nonsense, things 
like this have started. And, mind you, this is only the beginning! 
You may be sure that more will follow, and it willbe even worse.’ 

‘Don’t exaggerate, father,’ Grigore retorted, in a faintly sarcastic 
tone. “Ihe peasants have stolen before and from other people too. 
Men have stolen ever since the beginning of the world. Wh, draw 
such portentous conclusions from such a common evet?” 
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Old Iuga did not bother to reply. He knew Grigore’s attitude 
very well, the boy would find an explanation or excuse for anything. 
After gazing thoughtfully into space for a few moments he came 
to a sudden decision and exclaimed: ‘Send me the mayor and the 
local police sergeant. They must find the thieves immediately, 
wherever they are! As to the rest, we'll see about that later... 
Fine watchmen you have, I must say! They should be thrashed 
first until they admit who the miscreants are. Yes, yes, I’m willing 
to bet on it, they know who it is ~ that is, if they’re not mixed up 
in it themselves!’ 

The lease-holder crossed himself, horrified: ‘For God’s sake, Mr 
Miron, do you want them to set fire to everything and ruin me 
completely ? You see what happens to me even when I handle them 
as tenderly as a sore spot ? Imagine what would happen if I dealt with 
them roughly—God forbid! I just came to tell you how I have suffered, 
like T would a father who helped and looked after me, but.. .’ 

‘TIl deal with the matter personally!’ growled the old man, in- 
terrupting him. ‘I consider it to be particularly important.’ 

The other two remained silent; Grigore did not want to interfere 
as old Miron was so determined, while Titu, still upset after his 
recent ordeal, paid no attention to this controversy. 

Actually, Miron Iuga had called Buruiană in over another 
matter, but now only the theft interested him. After a pause he 
went on, speaking as to himself, and not looking at anybody: 
‘After all it isn’t the first time people have stolen like gipsies. Only 
last autumn there were five incidents: two of them concerned us — 
little things, but nevertheless, they happened.’ 

He relapsed into silence again, turning things over in his mind, 
and finally declared firmly, as if he had found the right answer: 
‘The evil must be torn out by its roots! If we make an example 
now, in good time, it will be more effective than violent repression 
later on, when the infection is more serious and widespread.’ 

Cosma Buruiană, frightened at the turn matters had taken, for 
he had only intended to demonstrate his bad luck to the boyar, 
tried to smooth things down a little: “The peasants have changed a 
lot, Mr Miron, sir! They’ve woken up, and they’re too cunning. 
As a matter of fact, everybody is too clever by far these days, and 
that’s why things go from bad to worse. Once the peasant wakes up, 
he wants land and he says so all the time; he doesn’t care whether 
it can be got or not, he just keeps on about it.’ 

Now that things had calmed down a little, Titu thought it was 
the right moment to observe mildly: ‘Thats how the peasant is, 
everywhere. It’s the same in Transylvania: he’s never satisfied. 
And that’s how it should be, because as long as he loves the land 
so desperately, nobody will manage to take it away from him.’ 
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At this, the old man shot him such a long, ironical glance, that 
Titu stopped and lowered his eyes in perplexity, unable to under- 
stand what he had said that was wrong to cause such displeasure. 
The lease-holder, however, in order to pacify the boyar, said in- 
gratiatingly: ‘But in your part of the world things are different 
Mr...’ Not being sure of Titu’s name, he mumbled an appropriate 
noise in its place. “There, the land has to be taken from a foreigner, 
who has wrested it from you over centuries. Here, the land has 
belonged to the boyars for generations, and they have kept it and 
defended it against every threat.’ 

“You can be sure that what has happened over there will happen 
here before long, too!’ remarked Grigore cuttingly. ‘Look at the 
present state of things — more than half of the boyars’ land is in 
the hands of aliens, who have every thing except love of land. 
God knows what will happen in the future. I still beleve that it 
would be better for the country if the estates were to get into the 
hands of the peasants, because it is harder for aliens to take the land 
away from them than from us- if for no other reason than that 
they are many!’ 

The old man gave Grigore the same look that he had given Titu, 
but did not answer him either. It seemed so obvious to him that his 
son was talking nonsense that he wondered how such an intelligent 
young man could fail to see it himself. 

Buruiană, however, feeling that Grigore’s words had been addres- 
sed to him as well, answered masking his indignation with dalcet 
tones: ‘Master Grigori{a, really it’s a sin to talk like that! What you 
say as a joke will come true, you may be sure! On my word! People’s 
heads are stuffed with notions about becoming the masters of the 
boyars’ land, and you'll see that it will happen. Haven’t you noticed 
that the moment they hear that a big estate is to be sold, they rush 
to buy it and divide it up. Right here, for example — I was just 
going to tell you, Mr Miron. There are rumours flying around that 
the peasants are going to buy Madame Nadina’s estate!’ 

Miron Iuga suddenly raised his head, astounded: ‘What did you 
say? Buy it? Surely it must be for sale before it can be purchased !" 

‘People say it is for sale!’ 

‘Did you hear that, Grigorita?’ the old man sneered. 

“Yes, I did,’ answered his son, shrugging his shoulders. 

‘I think the news started from Platamonu,’ the lease-holder con- 
tinued portentously, ‘as far as I could gather from various people, 
he himself wants to buy, and the peasants are saying, “Why should 
a Greek buy it, and not us?’’.’ 

“Tell me, Grigorija, how do these rumours start?’ old Miron 
enquired, this time with irritation. ‘Would-be buyers are swarming 
round your wife’s estate, and you seem to know nothing, about it. 
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There must be something in it, because people don’t go mad just 
like that!’ 

‘That’s true enough, sir!’ interjected Buruiană. ‘And people say 
that Madame Nadina herself told the Greek that she was not going 
to prolong his lease whatever he offered, even if he doubled his 
payments, because she was determined to sell it, so that she could 
get rid of all the bother, the leases, the rents, the peasants and every- 
thing else. That’s how things stand, Mr Miron!’ 

Old Iuga was even more deeply affected by this piece of news 
than by the theft. He pressed the lease-holder for more information, 
but he knew nothing else. ‘Then Miron suddenly grew silent again, 
and said no more. The butler announced dinner and Buruiană, 
rising to leave, nervously remarked: “You did ask for me, Mr Miron, 
so as to tell me something, and here I’ve been just keeping on about 
my own trofibles. Please excuse me, sir.’ 

Miron tried to remembcr what he had called the man for, and 
his inability to do so infuriated him even more. He sought for some 
suitable phrase in order to dismiss the lease-holder tactfully, but 
could not think of anything. Finally he murmured wearily, without 
looking at Buruiană: ‘Well, God be with you, you’ve given me 
enough bad news.’ 
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Titu Ierdelea did not recover properly until he reached his room 
after dinner. Everything had been made ready for him, and Grigore, 
leading him there, explained that he shouldn’t take everything the 
old man said too seriously, because he had always been like that — 
unusual both in his opinions and his ways, but with a wonderfully 
good heart. Young Iuga was anxious that Titu should not take too 
much notice of his father’s behaviour, but he himself had sat on 
tenterhooks throughout the meal, his food sticking in his throat, for 
old Miron had been even more gruff, ignoring Titu completely and 
spending the whole time arguing with his son over trifles. 
Herdelea’s room was on the first floor of the new building, with 
a window opening on to the farmyard belonging to the old manor, 
and another looking over the grounds. Leaving his guest, Grigore 
returned to his father in the old manor, where they had eaten. 
Young Iuga too, had spent his life there. Only when he had guests 
did he sleep in the new villa, to keep them company and so that 
the villa should not seem deserted. He showed Titu Nadina’s 
elegant boudoir in the other wing, in which her photograph reigned. 
Young Herdelea occupied himself in pottering about, hoping that 
Grigore would soon come back to talk to him, but after a while he 
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remembered that they had bidden each other good-night, and so 
he was free to do what he wanted until the next morning. It was 
quite late, and the sound of the good fire burning in the stove was 
an invitation to sleep. He thought the best thing to do was to go to 
bed. 

The next morning he rose earlier than was his habit in Bucharest. 
Everybody else, of course, had been up for a long time. He spent 
the morning hanging about the old manor, for Grigore was busy 
settling certain accounts with Isbasescu, who kept the books, as 
well as performing many other similar functions. Titu felt awkward, 
and was not sure what to do with himself or where to go. The 
steward, Leonte Bumbu, a rather more refined type of peasant, tall 
and lanky, with a strong, military-like countenance, took him round 
the big farmyard for a while, showing him the stables and a locked 
barn which had been converted into a garage for Maddme Nadina’s 
car when she came on a visit. But Titu could see that the man had 
work to see to, like everyone else at the old house, and thought it 
would be better for him to go to the village, instead of getting in 
the way at the manor. The next moment he changed his mind, 
feeling that it would not be polite to his hosts. 

At lunch, however, Grigore urged Titu to consider himself 
absolutely free to do whatever he liked, apologizing because that 
day he was up to his ears in work, but adding that from tomorrow 
he would be entirely at Titu’s disposal. 

Later, as Titu was walking down the drive, he met a darkgeyed 
girl whose smile immediatcly drove away his boredom. She was 
slim, and bare-foot, with a pretty blue kerchief over her head. 

‘Hallo,’ he said, stopping her, ‘do you work here, then? 

‘Tve only been here a couple of days,’ she answered. ‘Auntie 
Profira brought me here: she’s cook to the old boyar. She has been 
asking me to come and help her for a long time because she just 
can’t get on with the other girls at all.’ 

‘And what might your name be?’ 

‘Marioara, she replied, adding after a short pause: ‘Vlad 
Ciungu’s Irina is my mother, father died four years ago. Auntie 
Profira is one of my mother’s sisters.’ 

‘Well, Marioara, said Titu graciously, “Well, since you’re such 
a nice girl, tell me, have you got a teacher in the village?’ 

‘Of course we have, sir, very respectable and young too. He's 
a local man, and he’s married. His parents are still alive and they 
all live together.’ 

“Is his house far away?’ 

‘Oh no, not very far. When you reach the road you turn left, and 
then just go on until you see a house with flowers in the window 
and that’s where he lives.’ 
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‘Well, Marioara, thank you. May I dance at your wedding very 
soon!’ he said, gallantly pinching her cheek. 

‘Ah, pray God that you may!’ she replied softly and blushed 
slightly. 

This conversation improved Titu’s mood a little, and he went on 
to the road, duly turning left. It had rained fairly heavily the 
previous night, but the day had brought sunshine to dry the surface 
of the earth. He decided that he would call on the teacher first; he 
himself being a teacher’s son, it was the proper thing to do. The 
third house on the left beyond the Iuga manor was covered with 
galvanised iron sheets, painted red, and bore a notice between its 
windows announcing that it was the police station. He came to the 
cross-roads with the little street leading to Vaideei, where, as Grigore 
had shown him, the manor stood which Cosma Buruiană occupied. 
Right on the corner was the inn, a building with broad eaves and 
a gathering-place in front. ‘The door was wide open and in it stood 
the inn-keeper, himself a peasant, a stout man, with his hat on the 
back of his head, arguing with two others. The moment he saw Titu, 
he greeted him respectfully. Further on, to the right, separated from 
the inn by a few cottages, stood the village hall, with a big courtyard; 
on the left was the school, and further down was the church. Titu 
paused in front of it, and wondered if he had missed the teacher’s 
cottage. A child pointed to it with his finger: “Just a bit further on.’ 

The house was indistinguishable from the rest, except that the 
yard was cleaner and, as he had been told already, in the window 
stood cheerful scarlet geraniums. He opened the little gate, where- 
upon a limping dog, hackles up, rushed at him barking furiously, 
as if it would tear him to pieces. I'rom a veranda wreathed in a 
wild vine a sprightly peasant woman descended the steps, chasing 
the dog away. 

‘Is this where the teacher lives?’ Titu asked hesitantly. 

‘Yes, sir, please come in. Don’t worry about the dog, the wretched 
thing doesn’t bite; he makes a lot of noise, but that’s all, just to 
earn his keep,’ she went on, seeing that the stranger continued to 
look at the dog from the corner of his eye. That animal, however, 
continucd to growl hoarsely, eycing him suspiciously. 

A man, some thirty years old, with hollow cheeks, and strangely 
burning dark eyes, appeared on the veranda. He had a small, 
curling moustache, and wore a short black jacket, from under 
which protruded a peasant shirt embroidered with flowers. 

‘I am the teacher, sir!’ he said. 

Titu introduced himself formally and explained how he had come 
to Amara. They both entered the cottage, and the teacher introduced 
his wife, the peasant woman Titu had just met. Now, with her 
pleasantly awkward ways, she seemed even more attractive. Only 
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the peasant clothing puzzled the young man, who, with his Transyl- 
vanian outlook, expected the teacher, the representative of the 
intelligentsia in the village, to be dressed like a townsman, so that 
his external appearance as well should contribute to securing him 
a place of prestige among the people. 

‘Perhaps in your parts, the ruling class as well want the teacher 
to have some standing, but here...’ and the teacher finished his 
sentence with a contemptuous gesture. 

Florica, his wife, served Titu with the traditional little dish of 
dulceatd.” ‘Oh, but you shouldn’t have bothered!’ he protested, 
nevertheless accepting it with much pleasure. 

The woman blushed, excused herself, and disappeared once more. 

After hesitating a moment, the teacher felt it incumbent upon 
him to tell the guest that the boyars up at the manor would not be 
pleased to hear of this visit, particularly old Iuga, who had forbidden 
him to call there since he had dared to ask for a slight improvement 
in the tithe agreements. 

Young Herdelea was horrified, and wondered, as the teacher went 
on speaking, whether it had not been a mistake to come, as the man 
-- justly or unjustly — was not welcome at the manor. However, on 
hearing that it was old Iuga who did not like the teacher, his fears 
were somewhat allayed, for Miron’s behaviour towards himself had 
not been of the best. 

The teacher went on to tell him, with some feeling, that the 
peasants wanted land, for they could not live on what they reeeived 
from the boyars. Even if the tithe agreement drawn up was a just 
one, it meant that the peasant had to give up half his earnings to 
the landlord, whereas if he worked the same amount, but on his 
own land, his life would be twice as good. In fact, three-quarters 
of the peasants’ labour went to purchase luxury for the landowners. 
The serfs of the old days had been much better off, for they had 
been fed, clothed and cared for in return for their work, whereas 
these peasants here, toiling even harder than the serfs, did not 
manage to obtain a decent meal; they had to beg and get into debt 
with the masters merely to save themselves from starvation. 

Ion Dragos, the teacher, spoke from his own experience, for he 
had led the same life as the peasants. Mere chance had made him 
a teacher. As he had been a diligent pupil, who loved learning, the 
old teacher had asked Miron to do a good deed and help the boy 
to obtain a scholarship. The boyar had done so, and the youth had 
not disgraced him, for he had proved a brilliant student and had 
obtained a diploma with honours. Then fate had decreed that the 
old teacher should die that very year, and Miron Iuga had brought 
Dragos back to guide the people. Or so he had said at the tine, and 
that was what Dragos had expected to do. Later, however, the 
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boyar came to the conclusion that he had made a mistake in appoint- 
ing Dragos, and the teacher had come to feel that he was merely 
supposed to be a grateful servant. Finally, a short time ago, Iuga 
had asked the school inspector to find him a man whom he could 
get on with, and who would not fill the heads of the peasants with 
nonsense, as Dragos did. However, the teacher said, the inspector 
was a man who knew him and appreciated him, and was reluctant to 
sacrifice him, so he hesitated to do anything about it, delayed the 
matter in the hope that the old boyar would soften. But Miron Iuga 
was not the man to change his mind, and as soon as he noticed the 
inspector’s tardiness he would undoubtedly speak to the Minister 
himself, who was a personal friend, or to Deputy Gogu Ionescu, 
Nadina’s brother, demanding that both of them be kicked out. 

Neither his wife, nor the rest of the household, had any suspicion 
of what hung over them. He alone bore the burden of his knowledge, 
and waited in suspense. He lived in his parents’ house, with the old 
people, and his brother, who had been discharged from the army 
last year. Of the land they had once owned, half had been given to 
a sister, the eldest child, who was married to a peasant. He himself 
had married for love, a girl who had no property. Without his salary, 
small though it was, they would all have starved. And there might 
have heen a child as well; for two years now they had tried to have one. 

‘But is there no law which —’ Titu interrupted indignantly. 

‘The laws are applied to us, the small and humble,’ the teacher 
answered sadly. ‘They are there just to bind us.’ 

The man’s tone and expression clearly proved his sincerity. As 
he listened, Titu wondered how people could stand such a terrible 
state of affairs. Even if Dragos exaggerated, like everybody who 
suffered a good deal, his trouble must still be serious. Herdelea 
decided he must speak to Grigore, who surely would see that justice 
was done. 

‘You must be patient, Mr Dragos!’ said Titu warmly. ‘Justice 
must triumph in the end!’ 

‘Perhaps so, but by then we shall be dead!’ Dragos answered 
bitterly. ‘We have waited for justice for hundreds of years, sir, and 
it has refused to appear. Maybe it doesn’t exist, maybe it’s just a 
fairytale to comfort people who are too miserable.’ 
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Ion Pravila, the mayor, made his way hurriedly into the police 
station, The small room in the middle was the office, in the room 
facing the street lived the station sergeant and his wife, and at the 
rear, in a’ slightly larger room, were the constables. 
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‘Well, Boiangiu, I’d like to know how we'll pull ourselves out of 
this mess!’ announced the mayor, his face distorted by anxiety. 

Silvestru Boiangiu, the sergeant, having had a short after-dinner 
nap, had just roused himself and entered the office. He was moody 
and sullen; Pravila had interrupted him in the middle of a wide 
yawn. He would have liked to squash the mayor by asking why he 
had burst in upon a God-fearing man like that, in particular, be- 
cause the mayor had called him ‘Boiangiu’, which lowered his 
prestige: was he not a sergeant? However, on seeing the mayor’s 
look of horror, he tou caught the infection, and, his laziness dis- 
appearing instantly, enquired: ‘What’s happened then?’ 

‘A dirty business, one hell of a business!’ exclaimed Pravila, 
looking even more depressed at the effect he had made upon 
Boiangiu. 

The mayor was of average build, with small, sly eyes and wrinkled, 
leathery cheeks. He had come straight from the manor, the old 
boyar’s voice still ringing in his ears: ‘It’s up to you to hunt those 
thieves out, you old fool, or itll be you Pll be after!’ He could never 
remember having seen boyar Miron in such a terrible mood, and 
was only too thankful when the interview had ended and he had 
been thrown out. 

‘The boyar’s right, if that’s so,' remarked the sergeant when he 
knew the facts of the case. ‘And if he’s right, then that’s that. I’ve 
always said that the lot of them are thieves! Now you can see for 
yourself!’ 

Silvestru Boiangiu, an arrogant, moustachioed, pompous man, 
spoke only to calm his own nerves. If it came to the worst, the mayor 
could get out of it, and wash his hands of the whole affair. After 
all, what were the police supposed to be in the village for? Only a 
couple of months ago Miron Iuga had complained to his superior 
officer, over lunch at the manor, that the local police were weak, 
and their chief a bit slow, saying that was why the misdeeds of the 
peasants steadily increased in number. Of course, the inspector had 
then turned on him, calling him filthy names, and informing him 
that he would be slung out to the back of the Dobrogea if Mr Iuga 
had any reason to complain again, he knew very well what the old 
man was like. And now, this had to fall on his head right out of the 
blue. 

‘TIl make an investigation that these damn thieving villagers will 
remember into the next world!’ exclaimed Boiangiu, clenching his 
teeth. i 
A long discussion followed. It was clear that the thieves must be 
sought in Amara, Vaideei or Lespezi. At the head of the list of 
suspects they placed the names of Cosma Buruiana’s watchmen, 
and Boiangiu sent a man to bring them to the station at once. Then 
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they went over the characters of the most likely persons in the three 
villages, jotting down names, crossing them out, and reconsidering 
them again. In the end, Silvestru Boiangiu had compiled a list of 
thirty people whom he thought should be considered after he had 
heard what the watchmen had to say. 

A constable entered with three peasants. The sergeant opened 
the interview by going up to each one and striking him a couple 
of times in the face. Then he said furiously: ‘Now, out with it — who 
stole the lease-holder’s maize?’ 

‘Come on, let’s know right away. Why be suckers for punishment, 
when you needn’t?’ added the mayor, in a paternal, wheedling 
tone. ‘You must find the thieves for us, even if they are in the bowels 
of the earth, or, by God, you’ll burn for it; you know who they are 
— unless it was you...’ 

Jacob Mitrvftoiu, a slightly bent man, the eldest of the three, the 
marks of Boiangiu’s hand still livid on his paling face, swore that 
he had not been on duty that night; he had been asleep at home 
with his children, as his neighbours and the whole village could 
confirm. The other two defended themselves by pointing out that 
they had been ordered by the boyar to watch the barns in the yard, 
which contained wheat; nobody had so much as mentioned the 
new barn. Nevertheless, they had kept an eye on it, but they heard 
nothing. It was true that the new bain was some little distance 
from the manor, in fact, the old folk had actually told the boyar that 
it should not have been built where it was. 

These declarations were received with jeers and only brought 
forth a new hail of blows. It was well known that thieves always 
defended themselves by protesting that they knew nothing, and 
hadn't seen or heard anything. But a watchman, who is paid in 
cash to watch his master’s property, must notice something when 
a whole wagon-load of maize disappears, just a stone’s throw away. 
At this point, Irimie Popa, better-looking and more courageous than 
the other two, could not resist interrupting: ‘What a wagon sir? 
God help us. If anything was taken, it couldn't have been more 
than threc sacks at the most Not even Mr Cosma says there was 
more, cross my heart! Maybe two oi three sacks, but never a 
wagon-load.’ 

Boiangiu struck him across the mouth with the back of his hand 
and shouted: ‘First, you steal, and then you come here with your 
bloody cheek! Right here in front of us; how dare you?’ 

The peasant’s impudence had stung him to the quick. 

Calling a constable who had just come from his rest period, he 
ordered that a genuine Rumanian thrashing should be administered 
to the peasants, one which they should remember till their dying day. 
However, he relented at this stage, and let them go on condition 
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that they returned next day, bringing the thieves to the village hall. 
Otherwise, there’d be the devil to pay. 

“Well, mayor, can you explain this to me?’ asked Boiangiu as 
soon as they were alone. ‘Boyar Miron says it was a wagon-load of 
maize, and the lease-holder says it was only three sacks!’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know!’ answered Pravila, shrugging his shoulders. 

This was a point which must be cleared up at once, for it affected 
the whole investigation; it was one thing to investigate the theft 
of a wagon-load of maize and quite another to look for a mere couple 
of sacks. The result of the discussion was that the mayor should go 
to the place where it all happened, and find out what quantity had 
been stolen and how. 

‘But don’t let things slide, Uncle Tomita!’ added the sergeant, ‘if 
you do, you’ll have me on your tracks, tow!’ 
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Listening to the troubles of the teacher, Titu Herdelea almost felt 
ashamed and guilty for being there as the guest of the people’s 
oppressors. However, when Dragos added a few mild words about 
Grigore Iuga, he recovered; after all, he was there on Grigore’s 
invitation. Nevertheless, in order to show that he stood openly on 
the side of the teacher, and with the down-trodden people, to whom 
he himself belonged, he shook hands in a brotherly fashion before 
leaving, and asked Dragos if he would accompany him to the village 
priest, so that Titu should meet the other father of the flock. 

They passed out into the yard again as a cart entered, drawn by 
two miserable-looking oxen. A wizened old woman hastened to shut 
the gate, a boy began to unload, and an old man drew some water 
from the well for the animals. 

‘This is my whole family,’ said Dragos, indicating these three, 
after Titu had said farewell to Dragos’s wife. 

Herdelea stepped down and shook hands with the old people and 
the youth, who was taller and broader than Dragos. Before they 
went out into the road, the boy said to his brother: ‘It would be a 
good idea if you dropped in at the village hall on your way; it seems 
the police are again beating up people for nothing — they’ve already 
had a go at lease-holder Cosma’s watchmen.’ 

But at this Mrs Dragoş intervened, frightened: ‘Ionel, don’t get 
mixed up in it, we’ve got enough trouble of our own. And the boyars 
will say that you’ve been taking the side of the people again and 
punish you, and...’ 

‘All right, all right, don’t fuss!’ said Dragos masterfully, the moreso 
when the old folk, too, started to express their agreement with his wife. 
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On their way, the teacher had a kind word for almost everyone 
he met. Titu himself was habitually friendly with the peasants at 
home, but it seemed to him that Dragos was exaggerating his attitude 
somewhat, as if to prove what an interest he took in everyone’s 
welfare. 

A shabby-looking woman stopped them, pleading with Dragos to 
tell her what she could do, and where she could start, her life was 
so miserable that she didn’t know why she hadn’t already flung her- 
self down a well head first. At a question from the teacher she 
related how her own husband had been killed last winter in the forest, 
and how since then she had struggled alone to feed a house-full of 
children. It had so happened, that one of their oxen had been killed 
along with her husband, and she had had to sell the other for a 
paltry sum, for she had no money to make up the pair again. The 
old boyar, it was true, had called her to him at the time, and com- 
forted her by saying he would pay for another ox and see that the 
orphans were cared for, but the promise was all she had received, for 
every time she had been to the manor she had been refused access 
to the great boyars, and the steward, unable to get rid of her and 
her tears, had told her finally that the boyar had, in fact, kept his 
word, and had given orders to Mr Isbasescu to pay her for the loss. 
But her husband, God rest his soul, had been deep in debt, and 
Isbasgescu had used her money to pay a part of it, after which there 
were still debts left. Having no oxen it was with difficulty that she 
managed to get any land, and had to pay money to get her ploughing 
done. She had had none for this, and so she had borrowed it where 
she could, and therefore she had started winter with only a little 
maize, which could not last out even until Epiphany, because they 
were a big family, and had many debts, and... 

‘You must be patient, your eldest son will soon be home from 
the army, and then he will be the man of the house,’ said Dragos, 
trying to soothe her. 

‘God speed his coming!’ cried the woman, now even more miser- 
able. “But I’ve seen others come, and they still haven't sent Petrică; 
only the Lord knows how much I suffer atone and how ianv tears 
I shed—I don’t know what I have done that the Lord should 
punish me so hard!’ 

‘Hell come!’ the teacher assured her. ‘You'll see him at home 
very soon.’ 

But the woman wept on, excusing herself for her continual tears, 
which had not stopped flowing, she said, since this poverty had 
fallen upon her;%he had no rest, even at night. 

‘Her husband was a good chap,’ said Dragos to Titu, after they 
had parted from her. ‘It is a tragedy that he died. But luckily his 
eldest son, takes after him, if he isn’t even better.’ 
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They reached the village hall, in front of which a chaise had 
stopped a few minutes earlier. Platamonu, the lease-holder, was just 
emerging from the courtyard, accompanied by his son Aristide, a 
student from Bucharest; well-dressed and handsome, with regular 
features and fleshy, moist lips. 

The lease-holder came towards Dragoş smiling very cordially, 
and with outstretched hand, remarking that he had come to ask 
the mayor something, but the moment had been a bad one, because 
it seemed the mayor had a serious investigation to carry out, and 
was running about somewnere, God knew where. 

‘Now if you are looking for a woman, you would do well to take 
him with you; he knows the women here very well!’ said the teacher, 
half in joke, half in carnest, pointing to young Aristide, who moved 
up to them. 

The lease-holder gave a loud, complacent laughs 

‘Well, well, youth will be hot-blooded! Better he should run after 
women in these parts than in the cities, and get God knows what 
disease; although come to that you can’t be sure any more even 
here in the country.’ 

They all laughed. Platamonu expressed his pleasure at meeting 
Titu Herdelea, remarking that he had seen him arriving with 
Grigore Iuga. He invited the young man to visit his place, meet his 
family and make a friend of Aristide, who was a nice boy. As a 
matter of fact, he would himself be calling at the Iuga’s place some 
time, because he had received a letter from Madame Nadana 
announcing her return to Rumania and saying that she would be 
coming to look over the estate. 

As soon as they had left the two behind, Dragos remarked in a 
low voice: “There isn’t a single mrl or young woman that Greek 
libertine doesn't chase. The father robs the men of their money, 
and the son robs the women of their virtue.’ 

There were a number of people in front of the inn, talking and 
gesticulating heatedly. Seeing Dragos and Titu approaching, they 
lowered their voices a little. In the middle of the group stood Cosma 
Buruiană’s watchmen, protesting that they were not guilty, and 
the mayor, Ion Pravila, who kept repeating that the thieves must 
be found. 

‘Have you heard what has happened?’ shouted the mayor from 
the midst of the crowd to Dragos, who was reluctant to stop. 

But they had to halt, for the peasants surrounded them, once 
again hearing the mayor’s story, which the watchmen continually 
interrupted, encouraged by the fact that everybody took their side. 
As Dragoş did not seem to agree with him, Ion Pravila sought Titu’s 
opinion, hoping that he would approve. 

‘Well, I’m a stranger here, I only came yesterday,’ murmured 
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young Herdelea, a little abashed by the curious looks he got from 
every side. ‘I don’t know anything about the circumstances or the 
loss, if there was one...’ 

‘There was none, master!’ the eldest watchman suddenly shouted. 
You come and see for yourself, and if...’ 

‘That’s enough of you, Iacob, let the gentleman speak!’ the 
mayor interrupted him pompously. 

‘As I was saying, I don’t know what happened or what didn’t 
happen, but I do know that the devil is not usually as black as he 
is painted by frightened people.’ 

Some of the peasants laughed, and one added: ‘That’s right 
enough! Why should these poor fellows suffer for nothing? It’s a 
shame!’ 

Taking advantage of the renewal of the discussion, now in even 
louder tones, Wragos and Herdelea went on their way, turning down 
a little lane Jeading to Vaideei. Here, almust opposite lease-holder 
Buruiana’s manor, lived the priest Nicodim Grancea, in a solid 
house with many outbuildings, and a garden as big as an orchard. 

‘They found him working hard, unloading a cart full of pumpkins. 
He was wearing his biretta and a dirty brown cassock, tucked up in 
front over his knees. His long, white beard was splattered with mud. 
He was still agile, although he was now over seventy and had been 
a widower for twenty years. Only his sight was failing him, so that 
now he did not immediately recognise Dragos. But upon hearing 
the teacher’s voice he suddenly burst out animatedly: ‘Oh, it’s you, 
Jonicaé. I didn’t recognize you. My eyesight has deserted me 
altogether; in church I can't see to read the gospels at all now, 
but I know the whole service by heart. Ah well, that’s old 
age!’ 

As he spoke, he looked enquiringly at Titu. When Dragos intro- 
duced him, the priest said mild? ‘God keep you, my son! You 
must excuse us that you find us like this, but that’s how it is with 
priests in these parts; we're more simple and have less education — 
thats how it has been since the time of our forefathers. Now my 
poor son, he knows a lot, he attended the seminary in Bucharest, 
and became such a good priest that his fame spread as far as the 
Metropolitan’s palace. He's got a wonderful voice, perhaps he got 
it from me, for I had a good voice once, even now Ive something 
left of it ~ Ionică will tell you! How it gricves me that my son is 
not with me ~- only I know what I feel, my son. But there, boyar 
Miron doesn’t want hiim to come...’ 

The priest’s s8n had been sent to a parish, in tact quite a rich 
one, somewhere in Gorj county, because old Miron did not want 
him in the village, nobody knew why. This was old Nicodim’s 
greatest sorrow and it was the continual burden of his conversation 
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as he offered his guests the traditional dulceajd. Here he introduced 
his daughter Niculina, a woman of nearly forty, older than his son 
and married to a local peasant, Filip Ilioasa. While she served the 
dulceafa, Niculina continually apologised for the room being in such 
disorder and she herself being barefoot. She had six children, the 
eldest was in the fifth form at the high school at Pitesti. They all 
had to live in the priest’s house until the Lord softened the boyar’s 
heart and brought the young priest to take his father’s place. Filip 
had his own house, left him by his father, and only lived with his 
father-in-law so as not to leave him alone in his last years. 

‘Did you hear?’ said Dragoş as soon as they were in the street, 
after the whole family had seen them to the gate. ‘Iuga’s arm is 
everywhere, as you can see. He holds our lives in the palms of his 
hand and perhaps our deaths as well.’ 

‘But surely it’s a special case!’ young Herdelea eaid. ‘And of 
course, it’s temporary — old Iuga won’t live very long, and his 
son...’ 

‘Oh no, you’re wrong, it isn’t special,’ answered the teacher, 
warming to his subject. ‘Thats how it is all over the country. 
Either the boyar, or the lease-holder is the master of the village; he 
is the law, he is everything. And just to show you that 1 am not 
prejudiced and unreasonable, let me tell you that Miron Tuga is 
much better than many others. He doesn’t cheat anybody, and he 
doesn’t squeeze the peasants; quite the opposite — he does good 
where he can and if he thinks it wise. And that’s quite apart from 
his charity towards the church, the school, and in fact everything 
communal. And it is natural that he doesn’t allow anybody to 
utter a word, for he is quite sure that only what he thinks and does is 
right. So, you understand, it’s not a bad case, on the contrary. But 
you can see for yourself that we are tied hand and foot. Not because 
of Miron Iuga, but because of the whole situation, And this situation 
can’t be changed by one man’s disappearance, his successor, how- 
ever well-intentioned, will go on, he will have to go on, in the same 
way. A real change will take place only when all of then: disappear; 
when the land belongs to those who work it!’ 

Sensing some hidden threat in the teacher’s words, Titu Herdelea 
said gently: “But such changes can’t take place in a day.’ 

‘OF course not,’ said Dragos sombrely. ‘Our world would shake 
to its foundations, and I don’t want that, nor does anybody else. 
If only a miracle could happen!’ 

‘A miracle, murmured Titu. ‘Only human beings can work 
miracles these days!’ i 

‘Yes, but real human beings, not serfs!’ added the teacher with 
a harsh gleam in his eyes. 
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Very early the next day Ion Pravilă, the mayor, presented him- 
self at the lease-holder’s estate. Zamfir Chelaru, the watchman, a 
thin, pale fellow, hung about the new barn like a wolf slinking round 
a well-locked store-house. The mayor poked around, making much 
to-do about his investigation but, unable to find any sign of the 
place being broken into, suddenly barked out: ‘Where did the 
thieves get in, by God?’ 

‘As if we could know!’ said the watchman sullenly. ‘Let the 
boyar show you, he’s just coming.’ 

Cosma Buruiană shivered; there had been a sharp frost that 
morning. He had come to be present at the investigation, for he 
had been told of Pravila’s impending visit by the watchmen the 
night before. J'he mayor greeted him with respectful reproaches: 
‘Oh Lord, what have you got me into, sir? Why didn’t you 
just tell us about it, instead of bringing boyar Miron into 
it? You know how angry he gets, and how all of us have to 
suffer!” 

The lease-holder tried to laugh the matter off, but on hearing 
what drastic orders the old boyar had given to the mayor, he grew 
anxious. What a mess he had landed in, just by uttering a thought- 
Jess word! He could have bitten off his tongue for wagging so; the 
peasants would be furious with him now, and he would have no 
more peace on the estate. But who would have chought that old 
Iuga would make such a fuss about a mere trifle? He told the 
mayor not to be hasty, to wait a little; he would go with him to 
the police station and declare that he had no claim whatever, and 
wanted to leave everybody in peace. 

Pravila, well content, made his way back to the village. On the 
way, however, he realized tha it would be no use if the lease- 
holder withdrew his complaint. Once Miron, the boyar, had given 
his orders, matters could not be left in the air. Old Iuga would 
probably become even more furious, ane vent his anger upon the 
mayor himself. When Pravila had gone, Cosma Buruiană began 
to think that he would only harm himsclf by taking back his com- 
plaint, and decided to keep his mouth shut. 

After a night in which he had had a dream which his wife as- 
sured him meant an ill omen, Sergeant Boiangiu remained as in- 
flexible as on the previous day. He was ` ‘ting at the village hall 
for Pravila to come with the result of his investigations. Fifteen 
people had bech sent for from Vaideei, and ten suspects from 
Amara were waiting interrogation in the yard. He had chosen to 
do all this at the council offices, because here there was a suitable 
room for, detaining a number of arrested people, whereas at the 
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police station he only had a little room, which would not even 
have held three people. 

The mayor came in red, panting, and exhausted. As he had 
passed the inn he had had half-a-pint of plum brandy to warm 
him up a bit. Despite the news that the lease-holder had recanted, 
Boiangiu declared that he was not going to spoil his record on 
account of a lot of dirty, lazy peasants, and would not change his 
attitude. He did not concern himself with Mr Cosma’s whims; he 
was a soldier and must do his duty. He bore such a ruthless ex- 
pression that Pravila himself became frightened, as if he too were 
under suspicion. 

Chiriță Dumitrescu, clerk to the council, was a youth who liked 
town clothes, which he wore with a rural pride; they included a 
dirty shirt without cuffs but with a celluloid collar, well-treated 
with an india-rubber. He had spent one year at a hazh-school and 
had become the clerk through the good oflices of Mr Iuga’s cook, 
who was his aunt. His main concern at the moment was to improve 
the set of his green tie, his thoughts being on the daughter of the 
Greek lease-holder, with whom he had been fortunate enough to 
get into conversation the day before, and who had smiled at him. 

‘Mr Chiriță, please give me a hand with these records,’ called 
the sergeant, suddenly turning his back on the mayor. ‘PI dictate 
and you can write, that'll make it quicker.’ 

‘As if I hadn’t enough to do already!’ protested the clerk. “Look 
what’s waiting for me here,” he added, nodding towards the Reap 
of paper, his hands being occupied with the rebellious tie. 

‘Do it for me, Mr Chiriță. I won't he ungrateful,’ persisted 
Boiangiu, in a wheedling tone. 

“Well, if you want me to so much, I'l] leave everything and put 
myself at your disposal, Uncle Silvestru!’ said the young man, 
enchanted at having finally managed vo get his tie as he wanted it, 
and admiring himself in the little mirror propped against the ink- 
stand. 

‘Go on, Pm ready now!’ he went on, adjusting his hair so that 
a lock should fall nonchalantly across his forehead. 

The ten Amara peasants were brought from the yard into the 
smaller office under the care of a constable, who posted himself at 
the outer door. After a pause, Sergeant Boiangiu appeared in the 
inner doorway, gravely measured them all up for a few seconds in 
silence, and then enquired: ‘Well, who's the thief who stole the 
boyar’s grain?’ 

‘It’s not us, sir!’ answered several timid voice.. 

‘So you don’t want to say it while I’m polite, do you?’ continued 
the sergeant with a sour smile. ‘All right! You, what’s your name, 
come here!’ 
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‘Me, sir? . . . Leonte Orbigsor,’ answered the man, entering the 
other office with Boiangiu. 

For a couple of minutes there was only the sound of his face 
being struck, the soft thud of blows, and Boiangiu’s heavy breathing. 
Then the sergeant’s voice was heard: ‘Who was it?... So you 
won't tell me, eh?’ and the man’s whining voice, heard at more 
and more rapid intervals: ‘Don’t... forgive me, sir!... I don’t 
know, it’s not me!’ 

The peasants in the other room looked at one another in amaze- 
ment, turning their heads towards the policeman standing stiffly in 
the doorway, as if he were made of wood. Only after some time did 
Serafim Mogoş, an intelligent-looking man, greying at the temples, 
and father of five children, raise his voice: ‘Look, you men, whoever 
it was did the stealing should tell us, otherwise they'll kill us all!’ 

But everyohe swore that he was innocent. The office door re- 
opened, and Leonte Orbisor emerged, recling like a drunken man, 
his face a shapeless mass, and blood trickling down over his mous- 
tache and chin. The sergeant shoved him out, shouting: ‘Constable, 
take him to the cell until it’s his turn to have another chat with me!’ 

While the constable went on his errand in the yard, Boiangiu 
addressed the other men, in a slightly calmer voice: ‘Come on, now, 
tell me — which of you was the thief? Tell me now, before I lose my 
temper. Otherwise Pli bash your hides until I've knocked the spirit 
out of you!’ 

Desperately, the peasants denied all knowledge of the theft. 
Boiangiu then shouted with renewed fury at Mogos: ‘You there, 
come on. Please step in here!’ 

“You can kill me, sir, my life is in your hands. But how can I 
say J stole if 1 didn’t?’ 

The sergeant cut him short with a sharp blow on his jaw, took 
him by the shoulders and pushed nim into the inner office, shutting 
the door. Smacking noises, blows, panting and raised voices were 
heard once more. 

The investigation lasted for about two ‘ours. In the meantime, 
the fifteen peasants arrived from Vaideci, escorted by two con- 
stables. They were only just in ume, for the men of Amara were 
almost finished with. Stauding in the cell, they wiped the blood 
from their faces and gingerly touched their jaws. ‘The sergeant was 
exhausted from his labours, aud, after dealing with the last Amara 
suspect, allowed himself a breathing space “he mayor, however, 
was more fortunate. He had time to go to Busuioc’s inn, refreshing 
his courage with plum brandy. As he came and went he did not 
forget to bestow a parental admonition on the peasants still waiting 
in the yard: ‘Now, lads, why don’t you speak up and say who it was ?? 

Boiangya did not even rest completely during his break; he 
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signed the records, and revised another list of possible suspects 
whom he thought he might examine in the afternoon. 

In the yard there now gathered another group of people; some 
from Amara and some from Vaideei, who had come to swear on 
the holy cross that neither those that had been beaten, nor those 
waiting for their turn were guilty; that they had not left their homes 
on the night of the theft. There were women too, frightened and 
whimpering, each holding a little bundle of food for their ill-fated 
husbands, so that they should not suffer from hunger as well if the 
police happened to hold them longer. 

When the intcrrogation was resumed and the next batch of 
suspects brought in, the sergeant was amazed to see that there 
were still some peasants in the yard. He calléd out from the door- 
way: ‘What do you fellows want?’ 

Pantelimon Văduva, who had been called up for*the army and 
had to present himself at the regiment in Pitesti within a week, 
finding himself at the front of the group, quickly retorted: “We’ve 
come to witness, sir, and say that none of them has got anything 
to do with the boyar’s maize.’ 

‘Oh, haven't they?’ answered Boiangiu approaching him. ‘Come 
here you, Pantclimon, you a soldier... and you want a rebellion, 
do you?... Christ and all archangels take you, you bastard!’ 

He suddenly darted forward and, taking hold of the youth’s 
collar, struck blow after blow on his head, face and anywherg else 
within reach. Seeing this, the other peasants withdrew into the 
street, horror-struck and laughing stupidly. The manner in which 
the sergeant had addressed the boy and started beating him had 
seemed funny at first. Pantelim on, too, managing to tear himself 
away from Boiangiu and run after the others, had the same amazed 
laughter on his bruised face. Only as he wiped his face with his cuff, 
and as the pain persisted in his jaw, and he wondered if it was 
bleeding, did the smile fade from his face, and he spat blood. He 
had bitten his tongue in the rain of blows. 

Despite his anger, Boiangiu, sceing the peasants laugh, shouted 
almost cheerfully: ‘Stop, Pantelimon! What on earth are you running 
for, Pantelimon?’ 

He stopped laughing immediately, however; became furious once 
more, and returned to his duty. The suspects, gathered like a flock 
of sheep, heard the laughter outside and also wore smiles upon their 
faces, hoping to gain the sergeant’s good will. He, however, thought 
that they were making fun of him, and in order to gut thcir cheerful- 
ness short, distributed a scries of blows at random, muttering indig- 
nantly: “So, you want a rebellion, you lazy swine? It’s not enough 
that you are thieves, you’re impudent too?’ 

After a couple of minutes, when he had grown calme he drew 
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himself to his full height in the office doorway and shouted, pointing 
to a man in the crowd: ‘Hey, you, come in here, you yokel, don’t 
dawdle!’ 
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On the same day, early in the morning, Grigore Iuga took Titu 
Herdelea over the whole estate and more particularly the new farm 
buildings at Ruginoasa, a new village consisting of thirty houses 
only, all put up by old Miron for the peasants, so they should be 
close at hand. 

They walked the distance from Amara to Ruginoasa in only 
half an hour. Titu duly admired the multitude of cattle, horses, 
poultry, servaħts, tremendous granaries on tall legs, huge straw 
and hay-stacks and piles of maize stalks; not that he felt any special 
enthusiasm, but just to please Grigore, who thoroughly enjoyed it. 

From'Ruginoasa they descended by a cart track, nearly as far as 
Izvoru. On the Ieft was the Amara estate and on the right that of 
Ruginoasa; the same endless plain; empty, monotonous and black 
under the ash-grey sky of autumn. On the horizon one could see 
the gold of the Amara woods and further on the left the red roof 
of the Ghica mansion at Izvoru. 

On their way back they stopped at Ruginoasa for Grigore to 
make certain arrangements. Then they took another road towards 
Birlogu, and from there they returned to Amara on a straight path 
over the fields. 

Young Herdelea was less interested in the villages and the estate 
than in the chance of having a private chat with Grigore. He had 
not dared or at least had not had the opportunity to ask him what 
he had arranged at Baloleanu’s about his job with the Cniversul. 
Now Grigore spoke without being asked, saying among other things 
that Baloleanu had put in a word for him ar | had received a promise, 
but Grigore had not heen satisfied, wherev pon Baloleanu had pled- 
ged his word that by the time Titu returned from the country every- 
thing would he settled. He went on to say that for the time being Titu 
should not think of the capital or about newspapers but should 
feel himself at home. 

Titu thanked him warmly, and told him that he had veen in the 
village yesterday at the teacher’s and at the ,riest’s. Grigore praised 
the teacher for his industry and enthusiasm, adding that his father, 
too, respected him, although the old man considered him a bit of 
a demagogue, which, in a way, he actually was. 

‘I think he is very sincere, but just feels things a bit strongly,’ 
Herdelea said. 
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‘Sincerity and strong feelings make people with insufficient culture 
dangerous,’ Iuga answered. “That is why Dragoş no longer lives in 
reality, and believes himself to be the target of every persecution. 
Such people, unwillingly, bring about many catastrophes.’ 

They were at Amara by noon, and just before reaching the manor 
they met the teacher. He was pale and very agitated and hurried 
towards them. After greeting them he said in a voice choked with 
emotion: ‘I was just going to call on Master Miron, although I 
knew I might be thrown out, but I had to try the impossible, to 
sce if I could stop what’s going on. Since I have had the good 
fortune to meet you Master Grigorita, please listen to me...’ 

He told how the police were beating up dozens of peasants, how 
the women and old people had come to him and Nicodim the priest, 
asking them to save the peasants. Nevertheless, though his heart bled 
for them, he had done nothing about it, thinking’ that Boiangiu 
would slacken off, but it seemed that the investigation had only 
started and in the afternoon more men would undergo the same 
treatment. 

‘And all this just for a couple of sacks of maize,’ concluded the 
teacher, trembling. ‘The people have suggested that everyone should 
give a little maize to compensate the lease-holder for his Joss. I will 
give some too, everyone will, only...’ 

‘Shall we go to the village hall?’ Grigore asked Titu, who agreed. 

They started off. Outside the hall and in the courtyard groyps of 
people, mostly women, were standing ahout. 

Grigore received a nervous formal greeting from everyone in the. 
office and more particularly from the mayor, who had just been 
discussing the afiernoon’s interrogations with the sergeant and the 
clerk. Reckoning that Master Grigorita had come on the instruc- 
tions of his father to see what progress the investigation was making, 
Pravila humbly complained that since last night he had tried very 
hard, together with the sergeant, to get at the truth, but all in vain, 
nobody will confess. The sergeant, standing stiffly at attention, 
declared that he was determined to find the evil-doers, but that 
he still needed time because the peasants were many and he was 
interrogating them alone. 

Grigore then advised him to suspend the interrogation for the 
time being, and not to make an unnecessary fuss in the village. The 
investigation, he said, should take a different course. First they 
should establish how much had been stolen and especially how it 
had been done. Thus they would be able to find oyt who the thieves 
were. The mayor then reported that he had not found any sign of a 
burglary and that the lease-holder had said that he had no complaint. 

‘If there are no traces, is it not possible, that there were no 
thieves?’ asked Grigore simply. 
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‘If Mr Cosma had not told me, I wouldn’t have thought that any- 
body had been there,’ said the mayor, purple in the face with 
emotion. 

‘No thief ever admits of his own free will that he had stolen any- 
thing if he is not caught red-handed,’ Boiangiu added firmly. 

After Grigore had left, the mayor stayed on to have a brief 
consultation with Boiangiu. They both respected Grigore, but 
feared his father. They thought it would be advisable for Pravila 
to go to the old man that afternoon, reporting on their efforts and 
telling him what Master Grigorita had instructed them to do, so 
that they should be cleared of any responsibility. On being told 
the news Miron Iuga was startled to hear of his son’s intervention. 
Nevertheless he gave his approval of Grigore’s orders, but added 
that this did not mean that the investigation should cease, for, he 
insisted, the tMieves must be found. 

In une evening after dinner, old Iuga suddenly said to his son: 
‘There’s something I want to speak to you about, which...’ 

Titu, suddenly realizing that his presence was not required, im- 
mediately rose, murmuring: ‘You'll excuse me... I’m very tired 
after all the walking today.’ 

“Good night, then,’ said Miron, with a tinge of gratitude in his 
voice. 

As socn as Herdelea had left the room, Grigore protested to his 
father that he had once again been discourteous to his young friend 
and was showing no consideration whatever. With a summary ges- 
ture, old luga dismissed the matter: ‘Never mind about that, it’s not 
important. What is more to the point is that you’ve started to under- 
mine my authority with the peopie and have prevented them from 
carrying out my orders. That's very serious and something you must 
not do, my boy! As long as my feet carry me, I'm the master here, 
Grigorita. And I’m determined wiat it shall be so, as you very well 
know. Once I’m gone, vou can do what you like, but until then, 
please...’ 

There was such authority in his father 3 voice that Grigore felt 
himself back in the days of Ins childhoud, helpless, speechless and 
submitting timidly. He answered now as he had answered then: 
“Yes, father.’ - 

Only after a pause did he dare to add, still in boyish fashion: 
‘IT thought T was acting according to your principles when I tried 
to stop the persecution of innocent people.’ 

‘No,’ said the old man, sharply, as if placing his seal upon an 
irrevocable order. ) 
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Chapter Three 


THE HUNGRY 


Several days later, mayor Pravila sought out Grigore Iuga in secret 
and confessed that he could not produce the thieves Because nothing 
had been stolen. He had carried out a detailed investigation at the 
barn, together with the sergeant, and they had examincd more 
suspects, but all to no avail. In the end he had gone to Cosma 
Buruiană, who had admitted that he had heen too hasty in making 
his complaint, and that he, too, now thought that nothing had been 
stolen, and had just been wondering if he should tell the boyar, but 
had been afraid Iuga would never forgive him. 

‘So here I’ve come to tell you,’ said the mayor, ‘because you are 
more forbearing. Perhaps you will be kind enough to put in a word 
for us with boyar Miron, and let him know why we have not carried 
out his orders as we are bound to do and as we would have liked.’ 

Grigore passed on this news to his father the same day. The old 
man listened calmly, betraying no surprise or irritation. Within 
himself, however, he was annoyed with Buruiana, more particularly 
because now he had to admit to his son — though he would not do 
it outright — that he had been in the wrong. 

‘It’s a very good thing you have told me!’ he said, simply, at the 
end. Then, after a pause, as if speaking to himself, he added: “You 
see what sort of a man that lease-holder is... really... Well, 
leave it to me, PH.. ? 

He suddenly stopped, for he did not want to start a discussion, 
and changed the subject. As a matter of fact, it was the rumour that 
Nadina’s estate might be sold which pierced his heart like a knife. 
He had not asked about it directly, for that would have been un- 
dignified, but in different places and various forms it had always 
been confirmed. Grigore himself admitted that some time ago 
Nadina had, in fact, mentioned something of the kind. He had 
attached no importance to it, because whenever his wife talked to 
him about such matters she usually just wanted to express her con- 
tempt for everything to do with the estate. Now, old Juga took 
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advantage of the occasion to say lightly: ‘I wonder whether the 
rumour about selling Babaroaga has as much truth in it?’ 

Grigore, surprised by the unexpected question, answered with a 
gesture of indifference: “I don’t know, maybe there is something 
in it. As far as I am concerned she can do what she likes. It’s her 
dowry, and she can handle it whatever way she thinks best.’ 

‘But you know very well that without your consent she can’t sell 
anything!’ Miron said, looking straight into his eyes. 

‘It’s an understood thing that she has my consent. If she preferred 
to lease the land, instead of...’ 

‘So, she has your consent, then?’ insisted the old man, without 
removing his gaze. 

‘Naturally she has, it goes without saying, and whenever she 
wants to!’ answered Grigore firmly, meeting his father’s eyes. 

“Whoever she may sell it to?’ his father persisted. ‘Even if it is 
the peasants?’ 

‘Especially to the peasants!’ said the young man, with a brief, 
dry smile. ‘I’d rather have land-hungry peasants as neighbours, 
who at any rate would satisfy their hunger, and leave us in peace, 
than Platamonu or a landowner of that type.’ 

Here the old man said suddenly, as if he had long been expecting 
this answer, in a mild but reproachful voice, for he knew this always 
made more of an impression upon his son: ‘I’m sorry, my boy, very 
sorry, to sce that demagogy has entirely ruined your power of judg- 
ment, and it appals me when I think of the future of this poor 
estate of ours, after I have closed my eyes. Somehow the memory of 
Teofil, God rest his soul, keeps coming into my mind, for I am 
afraid you may take after him and waste everything, and leave only 
dust and ashes behind.’ 

‘You can trust me, father!’ Grigore said, feeling he stood on safe 
ground here. ‘I love the land as much as you do, you can be sure 
of that. But this love cannot blind me to the fact that the peasants 
have the right to live as well.’ 

At this point Miron luga became angry. 

‘So, I don’t love the peasants, I don’t allow them to live, is that 
it? I, who have divided everything that I have with them, and 
cared for them; I don’t love them, no — it’s you who loves them, 
stuffing their heads with promises and empty words! Really, 
Grigorita, let’s be serious!’ 

After a short silence, he continued, in a calmer voice: ‘Farming 
needs experience experience is the decisive thing. An estate which 
is broken up among peasants is doomed -- that's certain and indis- 
putable! When the two and a half thousand pogons at Babaroaga 
have gone over to the peasants. Pd like to know what sort of terms 
you'll coyae to with them. Why, they’ll laugh in your face, they'll 
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jeer at you, my boy! Even today they’re’ (here he wanted to say 
‘thieves’, but remembered the Buruiană incident, and changed his 
mind)... ‘they’re as we know them; but then they would laugh at 
you, and eventually they may even lay hands on you. The masses 
need a master and a hand on the rein, otherwise you have anarchy!’ 

Grigore listened and made no attempt to contradict him. He had 
heard his father’s opinions so many times, and knew that nobody 
could change him. 

Old Miron went on to make his final points: ‘So, in this case, 
your consent must be turned into a weapon of defence for us. You 
consent because the loss of the property would not have any effect 
upon your own, which is, after all, understandable. But in fact the 
danger will only really be done away with if you yourself make an 
effort and purchase Babaroaga.’ 

Young Iuga looked amused, the idea was sucha strange one to him. 

‘If Nadina thought that I was to be the buyer,’ he answered i iron- 
ically, ‘she might well change her mind. She wants to tear me 
away from the country, not to lct me put down deeper roots here. 
Why don’t you buy it, father, if you want it so much?’ 

For a moment old Miron was struck dumb, as if he had just heard 
startling news. Then he said, thoughtfully: “That’s it, Grigorita, 
you're quite right. After all... 
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As the weather had turned out fine, Cristea Busuioc, the inn- 
keeper, had the idea of inviting the fiddlers round, so that the 
young people could dance the fora all the afternoon, and in the 
evening the old folk could enjoy themselves over a glass or two. It 
was the last Sunday in October, and usually by this time it was cold 
and damp. But today a yellow sun shone in a clear sky, beaming 
with summer warmth, and dispensing a nostalgic light over the 
weary earth. 

The kora began on the ground in front of the inn, but soon spread 
out on to the road, where women and girls stood watching. When- 
ever a cart, or, very rarely, two carts, passed, everybody — dancers 
and onlookers — had to crowd back into the restricted space in front 
of the inn, and the squeals of frightened women drowned the 
flowery phrases of the fiddles. 

Now the hora was right in the middle of the road, smoothly 
weaving under the delighted gaze of the womenfolk. There were 
only two fiddlers as the innkeeper was somewhat reluctant to pay 
for more, remarking that whether it was two or three who played, 
it amounted to the same thing if they played well and allghe time, 
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and these two moved about even more than the dancers, now here, 
now there, encouraging the performers. The boots of the men 
stamped heavily on the drying road, but the girls leapt as lightly 
as gazelles, hardly seeming to touch the ground. 

Old people relaxed on benches, which stood against the walls of 
the inn, and on a patch of free ground a group of men held council, 
as usual on Sundays. People had always gathered at the Amara inn 
from all the villages which had formerly been part of the great Iuga 
estate; it was a custom that had come down through generations. 
All brought their troubles here, from Lespezi, Vaideei and Birlogu; 
from Gliganu and Babaroaga, to say nothing of nearby Ruginoasa, 
whose people felt quite at home in Amara. 

Serafim Mogos, a man with greying temples and mild eyes, was 
recounting his sufferings at the hands of the police. As he spoke, he 
did not look awthose before him, but gazed ahead as if pleading his 
case before a just Judge. A child hung on to his arm meanwhile, 
twisting back and forth around him gaily, like a white butterfly 
dancing-sround a hoary old tree. Everybody knew what had hap- 
pened, for the news of the investigation had spread throughout the 
villages. Although another three of the ill-treated men were among 
the crowd, they said nothing, listening to Serafim’s account as if to 
an extraordinary tale told for the first time, or as if they somehow 
obtained a kind of satisfaction that wrung thcir hearts, from re- 
living those sufferings. lgnat Cercel, who was younger than Mogos, 
but who with his stray mongrel look, seetned older, fixed his gaze 
on the speaker's lips, nodding from time to time, sighing and re- 
peatedlv interrupting with the same words: ‘What can we do about 
it, though ?’ 

Despite himself, his tone was so charged with a strange note of 
misery and 1esigned humiliation that those around him began to 
shoot him contemptuous glances. 3 ‘nasiy Teodor Strimhu, a widower 
with three children, who had no land at all, burst out furiously: 
‘What can we do, what can we do! 

But then, horrified at his own outhurs: he hastily added in a 
mumbling tone: ‘God knows what we can do!’ 

Jgnat Cercel had also been beaten some four years before by 
Boiangiu’s predecessor in the police, on account of a similar theft 
which had been discovered at the manor. He liad been knocked 
about so badly that he had becn unable to leave his Led for two 
weeks, and had never completely recover.” Jn an effort to allay 
Teodor’s fury, Leonte Orbigor, a lively litle man with a sharp 
voice felt it advisable to say soothingly: ‘I was one of the people 
who went through it with Serafim and the rest. But what else could 
the authorities Jo? There had been a theft, and after all, one 
shouldn’t steal what belongs to someone else.’ 
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‘Fair enough, stealing’s wrong,’ others agreed, nodding. There 
was a sudden ripple of movement, as if a heavy stone had been 
lifted from all their hearts. It was then that Trifon Guju muttered 
darkly to himself, though all heard him, for he had a harsh and 
penetrating voice to match his angry face: ‘But after all, we worked 
for that corn too!’ 

All heads turned simultaneously towards him, as if he had re- 
vealed a tremendous secret, or at the very least had laid bare a 
belief which lay deep in all their hearts. But no-one said a word, 
and even Trifon, who had a habit of repeating his words if he 
thought they had any weight, remained silent, and hung his 
head. 

After a short interval, broken only by the scraping of the fiddlers 
and the shouts of the dancers, everyone began to speak simultan- 
eously about something else, and in a different tone. They no 
longer looked at each other but, as if each was afraid of his fellow, 
instead watched the Aora out in the road. Their voices mingled to 
make a long, interminable sigh. 

The hora whirled away, the dancers forming a huge circle, which 
twisted snakily and languidly between the spectators, sometimes 
touching, like a caressing whip, the group of women standing on 
one side, and sometimes coming into contact with the men, who had 
collected on the ground in front of the inn. ‘The ecstasy of the dancers 
burst out in their shouts and in their tiny, intricate rhythmic steps. 

. z © 
The watchers crowded round, infected by the same delight; they 
all longed to melt into one single entity, without any cares or 
anxieties. 

The merriest of them all was Pantelimon Vaduva, and they were 
all glad to see him happy, for in a few days he had to go into the 
army, and God only knew when he would have the chance to be 
merry again. He thought this himself, too, although he had an- 
nounced his ambition of becorning at least a corporal before his 
discharge, like Petrică, son of Petre, who would be returning home 
just as Pantelimon was leaving. Yet deep within him was a horror 
of the unknown life awaiting him as a private. He had cross- 
examined many men en the subject; all of them had been proud 
of their years of service, all said it had been fine, but a very hard 
life. 

But his heart was heavier still because of Domnica, a plump little 
girl of seventeen, with ruddy cheeks, who now kept so close to him 
in the hora, clinging to his arm like a vine. At the thought of parting 
with her for the Lord knew how long, Pantelimdh was filled with 
bitterness. He had wanted to marry before joining the army. as so 
many others had done, but their parents would not hear of it. His 
people would have liked him to forget Nacu’s daughter by the time 
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he had finished with the army, and then find a more suitable young 
woman. On the other hand, her parents — especially her mother - 
were afraid that something might happen to Pantelimon in the 
army like what had happened to poor Florea Butuc, who had 
married Anghelina, Nistor Mucenicu’s daughter, when he had 
only been eighteen, given her three children, and then died, away 
in the forces, and now it made your heart break to look at her. 
Mind you, Anghelina had been lucky to have the children, because 
Florea’s parents had given her their son’s inheritance, so that now she 
did have a little cottage to shelter her from bad weather, whereas 
Domnica might not have any, and if anything evil should befall, 
she would be left neither maid nor wife — just a creature for men 
who ran after women. 

Pantelimon, whose heart moved more quickly than his reason, did 
not concern hamself with such things. For him, all that mattered 
was that he was leaving, and would no longer see those hazel eyes, 
those yearning eyes which, it seemed to him, held all the secrets of 
the world; that he would not look on her small, warm mouth, full 
of such joyful promise. Thus he was both happy and sad, whooping 
and dancing with all his heart, for Domnica must see and hear him, 
she must remetmnber him and remember also that there had been 
no other boy in the village finer than he; she must never forget him, 
or come to love any other. Domnica knew well that he was doing 
it for her sake, and her heart filled with pride. She squeezed his 
hand from time to time, pressed her body against his, and looked 
round at the others as if to tell them that she would wait for her love 
whatever might befall. 

The most dashing young man in the village, however, was 
Nicolae Dragos, the teacher’s brother, a strong young man with a 
jet black moustache; tall, broad-shouldered, intelligent, and hard- 
working enough for four. All hy lacked to make him the finest 
peasant in the village was a wife ito match. .\s a matter of fact, the 
presence of Gherghina, Chirila Paun’s dauhter, on his left. showed 
that in these matters, too, he was clever. Sbe was an only child and 
bewitchingly lovely. Chirila had several pieces of land and a house 
here in Amara, but a year ago he had moved to Gliganu, where he 
was now working for the Greck lease-holder as a steward, under 
contract and for good wages. He had left his Amara property in 
the care of his father who, although he was long past seventy, was 
still hale, and better than a young man a` seing. 

Quite unselfconsciously, eyes closed and puffing out his chest 
like a young cockercl, a boy shouted along with the dancers: 


Green leaf of the mandrake, 
How good it is io dance and play! 
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The gipsy fiddler was unable to resist answering him back: 


Green leaf of the dandelton, 
Life ts only good and gay, 
For those who are not called Ilie. 


All the dancers in the kora, and those who were watching as well, 
burst into loud laughter, including the boy himself; who was called 
Ilie Cirlan. Encouraged by the approval of the crowd, the gipsy 
shouted to him: ‘If you say any more, I can sing you something 
about Cirlan, too!’ 

Another ripple of laughter rose skywards. And the kora, a chain 
of warm bodies, as if it had never stopped, continued to wind itself 
frantically into more and more convulsions, as if:t would go on forever. 

In the inn, seated around a long table at the back, about a 
dozen leading peasants were holding a lengthy ceuncil without 
managing to reach any agreement, stimulating their audacity and 
intelligence with glasses of plum brandy served by the innkeeper 
Busuioc himself, for these were respectable people, and sure 10 pay. 
The innkeeper also joined in the discussion, as far as business would 
permit, for, after all, the subject was land, and, like any other 
honest man, he dreamed only of land. Only need, and the hope 
of scratching together enough money to buy another couple of 
pogons of good earth, so as to become a real man, had driven hun 
into business. Luca Talabi, a mountain of a man, and for mer ly 
mayor, had called the council together. The peasants, however, 
were suspicious and timid. Each man thought that the boyars might 
grow angry because they wanted to buy the lady Nadina’s estate 
and then they might not even be given land to till, and would starve. 
Lupu Chiritoiu, the oldest among them, with grizzled locks hanging 
down to his shoulders like fine hemp from a spindle, and watery 
blue eyes, enquired anxiously: ‘Weli, my friends, it all sounds fine. 
But supposing the boyar says from the beginning: “I can’t sell you 
the estate because you haven't got enough money, and we must 
have it all in one payment?’.’ 

Luca ‘Valaba, who was something of a wiseacre, interrupted him, 
his young-looking face glowing with eagerness: ‘Hey, father Lupu, 
steady on! If we talk like that we'll never be able to buy the land in 
our lifetime, we'll never have enough money to pay the boyars when 
they want us to. You’re an old man, you ought to know; the one 
who sells makes the concessions and adjustments, he doesn’t try to 
strangle you like you say, father!’ 

At this moment the innkeeper came up to the table with half-a- 
pint for Matei Dulmanu, a quiet, sober man from Lespezi, and 
added: ‘If it comes to it, we could borrow from the bank, too. ‘The 
boyars there will help, if we ask them politely, and if they hear we 
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want to buy an estate, because the money is safe, they could get it 
back on the property at any time if they wanted to.’ 

‘He’s right,’ went on Luca more confidently. ‘We’ll get the money 
from the bank. We’ll have to work, but still, we'll be working for 
ourselves. For the time being, let’s each put together what we have 
and then we'll see what it comes to; us here and as many others 
who want to. We'll put it down as a token of our good faith, and 
then, we'll have to get the rest together for very shame.’ 

Marin Stan, a wizened, dried-up individual, with sharp, bird- 
like features, overcome by the amount of brandies he had drunk, 
suddenly yelled furiously from his corner of the table: ‘Once we’ve 
got the land in our hands, not even God can take it away from us.’ 

Other voices took him up at once: ‘No, no, we'll never give it 
back again once we've got it!’ 

Christea Bysuioc, the innkeepcr, intervened once more, glancing 
contemptuously at Marin: ‘You think the boyar is so ignorant that 
he’d hand over the land before the money was certain, so that you 
could cheat him, and say “We haven’t got the money, but we 
shan’t give back the estate, even though we haven’t paid for it, 
because it’s ours anyway.” Believe me, Marin, you'll drink a lot 
more brandy before you deceive boyar Miron like that!” 

‘No man with any brains would think of getting the land for 
nothing,’ retorted Luca crossly. “Only Marin here could think of 
that; it’s the brandy talking.’ 

All nodded in agreement. Marin Stan looked at each man con- 
fusedly. apparently unable to understand why they were all 
cross with him, when he was only expressing what everybody felt. 

Lupu Chirttoiu, who had been turning over things in his mind 
before speaking, as was his way, now said to Luca reproachfully: 
‘Look here, man, I thought you had more sense; can’t you see that 
we're just talking, arguing and ' ickering, and we don't even know 
if the estate can be bought?’ 

Almost angrily, Luca Talaba said: “That's how it would seem, 
only I knew it’s on sale, father, because J got it from Chirilă Păun, 
who's the right hand of the Greek at Gliganu. You see, father? 
And the Greek told Chirilă, as I tell you now, that next year, with 
God’s help, the agreements will be different from what they are. 
The Greek said to Chirilă “I shall buy the lady Nadina’s estate on 
my own!” that’s what the Greek said. Father Lupa, you must 
remember, for you were a grown man th. didn’t the same thing 
happen when boyar Miron’s brother sold tus land?’ 

‘Many rumours did fly around then, too,’ the old man admitted. 
‘One can’t remember them ali. But you know very well, my friends, 
that the boyars don’t want to sell land to the peasants, for if we 
peasants have land, too, then who will work on the estate?’ 
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A depressed silence followed old Lupu’s words. From outside came 
the beat of the dancers stamping, the sound of the fiddles, and young 
Pantelimon Vaduva’s shouts. After some moments, the innkeeper’s 
voice was heard from behind the bar, berating his Sunday help, a 
big, stupid youth. 

“You there, d’you hear me? A pint for Serafim Mogos, under- 
stand? Here, take it, and the devil take you, you fat lump.’ 

His harsh voice drove away in the confusion of the peasants, and 
Luca, as if he had regained his voice, spoke in louder tones: “That’s 
how it’s always been, and that is why we haven’t been able to get 
rid of our poverty. It was because we were afraid, afraid of doing 
the wrong thing. We didn’t want to offend the boyars, so we let 
others snatch the land away from under our noses. Don’t you 
worry, father, as long as the boyars have estates they will always 
find men to work their land, because there are alweys more and 
more people, but the land doesn’t stretch — it’s not like a jelly.’ 

‘Why is there so much talk?’ shouted Vasile Zidaru suddenly. 
He had held his peace up till now, because otherwise he: would 
have said too much, and the others would have shut him up. Now 
his feelings burst out in a voice which rose above all the rest. ‘Let’s 
go and sce the old boyar right away, ask him politely, and get hold 
of the estate.’ 

Matei Dulmanu finished his drink, wiped his brown moustache 
with the back of his hand, and added conclusively: ‘After all, be is 
our father, he would never abandon us...’ 

Luca Talaba had wanted to make this proposal himself. and had 
called them together for this very purpose. To hear his own idea 
uttered by someone else gave him quite a turn. He felt like an 
ancient old horse who has braced himself to give the cart a great 
tug, and very nearly has come a cropper, for itis empty. He scratched 
the back of his head, and said: ‘Just a minute, friends; you can’t 
go to the boyar like you’d go to the mill. You must know exactly 
what you want, because he’ll ask you questions and cross-examine 
you. If we just stand there like idiots, he'll get angry, and then it'll 
have been a waste of breath, and things will be worse than before.’ 

The effect of this remark was to create fresh confusion, which 
Luca himself was unable to dispel. Fear and timidity flooded their 
souls, swamping their longing for land. The meeting collapsed like 
an old glove. Luca tried in vain to repair the damage, by saying: 
“Well, let’s see, friends; let’s come to a decision.’ 

Everyone said something, but none of their words had any 
meaning. Only Marin Stan kept his courage inta&, and hoarsely 
shonted, again and again, as if for his own benefit alone: ‘The land 
belongs to us, because we till it, all of it!’ 

The innkeeper, secing that things had got into a mess, did his 
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duty behind the bar, hectoring his assistant more forcefully. At a 
table near the door an innocent-looking young policeman was 
having a drink with Anton Nacu and talking in careful, precise 
tones, somewhat enviously watching the young people in the hora 
outside. Busuioc, who was a prudent man, kept his eye on them, 
fearing lest the constable, under the pretext of watching the hora, 
should be listening to the peasants, and might pass on information 
to the manor; then the innkeeper too, would be in trouble with 
the boyars. Marin’s furious outburst prompted him to go over to 
the puliceman and ask him smilingly if he wouldn’t like to join in 
the kora. The young man blushed, in his heart he wanted to do so, 
but fear of calling down upon himself the wrath of his superior 
officer held him back, and he answered, with a sigh, that he didn’t 
feel like dancing, but would instead, accept another nip. Having 
reassured hinaself, Busuioc went over to the big table, and said: 
‘It seems to me you’ve been talking for nothing. And Marin there 
has no more brains than a chicken, and is moaning away without 
stopping to realize that a hard-working man doesn’t whimper like 
a woman, but gets down to doing something.’ 

Then Marin Stan interrupted furiously: ‘Christ! It’s all very well 
for you to abuse others; you’ve got land, your business runs along 
smoothly and you stand all right with the boyar! You don’t bloody- 
well care!’ 

‘Huh! I don’t care? We'll see about that!’ Now the innkecper 
became angry. ‘D’you think I enjoy running about for the likes of 
you till the brandy fuddles your brains, instead of getting others 
to serve me? You're just a good-for-nothing drunk, Marin, and I 
wonder these people allow you to disgrace them!’ 

‘Do I drink out of your money ?’ 

‘If I gave you a chance you would, but... 

‘Oh, pack it in, for God’s sake. We’ve had enough of your bloody 
wrangling!’ called out Luca Talaba, rising suddenly. ‘Lets go to 
the manor, and see what comes of it!” 

They all rose, as if his forcefulness h d done away with their 
hesitation. The innkeeper, looking round, made sure everybody 
had paid, and then said, quietly: ‘May God go with you! Look 
after Marinica, so that he doesn’t disgrace you - he’s taken a little 
more than he can carry!’ Marin Stan laughed, and his anger passed 
away. 


‘Look, there's Uncle Petrică! a child shouted. A woman heard, 
turned her head, saw him too, and repeated: ‘Petrica’s here!’ 

He was coming down the uneven little street, where the puddles 
had all dried in the wind. His hat was on the back of his head, and 
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he carried his army-box on his shoulders. His swarthy face seemed 
even darker, but great joy shone in his eyes. 

One by one, all heads turned towards Petre Petre, who approached 
smilingly. Pantelimon Vaduva left the hora and ran to meet him, 
followed by other boys. The dance broke up, and everyone crowded 
round the newcomer, enquiring, exclaiming and expressing their 
amazement. The fiddlers went on playing for a while, just to show 
goodwill, and then joined the crowd. 

Petre could hardly cope with all the questions. He was greatly 
loved by them all, for he was pleasant, quict and helpful. Pantelimon 
took his box from him, to carry it to his home. He fought to keep his 
place near Petre, and repeated until he was heard: ‘You’ve just 
come back, but I’ve got to go soon.’ 

‘Don’t worry, the Lord‘ll look after you as well,’ said Petre, 
warmly looking straight into his eyes. e 

Exchanging grectings with one and the other, he finally reached 
the space in front of the inn, where the men stood. He was asked 
about the latest news from town, and Busuioc himself, who liked 
to know everything, left the bar and came to find out what was 
being said. Ignat Cercel, observing that Petre only spoke about the 
army, enquired in a whining voice: ‘But what about the boyars in 
Bucharest? What do they think about us miserable wretches?’ 

“You can get along all right with the boyars so long as you keep 
your place and you’re obedient,’ Petre answered. 

This answer did not satisfy Ignat, although he nodded as if 
approving. 

‘A man puts up with as much as he can; otherwise he would go 
mad,’ remarked Serafim Mogoş bitterly. 

Ignat approached more closely and said in a confidential tone: 
‘What about the land, Petrică? Didn’t you hear anything about it? 
They say here that the king wants to divide the land between the 
people, but that the boyars won't let him.’ 

‘That’s what Marin Vilcu of Izvoru said too. He got it trom his 
son, who’s gone away to study in Alexandria - he’s going to be a 
priest!’ added Leonte Orbisor preening himself as if his confirmation 
had been decisive. 

Almost angrily, Toader Strimbu remarked: ‘People keep saying 
all sorts of things, but nothing ever comes of it. I had some business 
in the Court of Pitesti a few days ago, everyone there said that by 
the spring we should all have land, because the king had ordered 
it. They even lost their temper and swore at me when I would not 
believe it.’ 

Petre, stirred by the longing in the eyes of the crowd around him, 
murmured: ‘It may well be. There are lots of rumours in Bucharest, 
some say this and some say that. Not even the boyars know how to 
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deal with it so that everyone will be satisfied. And so they hold 
council after council, and if they don’t come to a decision... .” 

‘Eh, it’s not easy to give when one has been too richly blessed 
by the Lord! Ignat muttered. 

‘If only the king would command it, then everybody could take 
what they wanted, whether the boyars liked it or not!’ Toader 
Strimbu said, with a gleam in his eyes. 

Busuioc, the innkeeper, commented mockingly: “Oh yes, if the 
king would listen to you, everything would be all right. But the 
pity is that the king lives with the boyars, and he won’t quarrel 
with them for your sake, Toaderica!’ 

Some laughter followed this, but Leonte Orbisor said: ‘If only 
our voices could reach the king’s ears!’ 

At this moment, Petre’s mother elbowed her way through the 
crowd surrounding him, crying: ‘Petrică, Petrică, my darling, my 
boy! The good God has sent you back to me just when my life was 
hardest! Bless the Lord and the holy Mother of Jesus for sending 
you home...’ 

She flung her arms around him and kissed hin, weeping and 
murmuring. The young man held her to him with his arm and 
said gently: ‘Quiet, mother, quiet. Don't cry.’ 

Smaranda was a woman who had faded early. She wiped away 
her tears with a corner of her kerchief, smiled happily for a 
moment. But as soon as she opened her mouth to ask him how he 
had come, she burst into tears once more, at the thought that he 
might have had to walk all the way, or that he might be hungry. 
Soothingly, her son reassured her by explaining that he was not 
at all tired, because when he had left the train at Burdea, he had 
had the good fortune to meet Stefan Oanta, who had taken him 
in his cart as far as Lespezi, s that he had travelled like a real 
boyar. 

‘But let's get along home, mother. I’ve spent enough time with 
these people,’ he went on, saying good-bve all round. 

Pantelimon walked back with Petre, carrying his box. His home was 
on the edge of the village, beyond the manor, towards Ruginoasa. 
As soon as they were well away from the kora, Petre asked: ‘But 
where’s Marioara, mother? I didn’t sce her among the girls.’ 

While Smaranda was explaining to her son that Marioara had 
gonc up to the manor to work with Profi:o. her aunt, and that the 
girl had pretty good wages and not too much work, Pantelimon 
suddenly remembered that in going with Petre he had deserted 
Domnica. The sound of the violin recommenced behind them; a 
sign that the hora had started up again. 

On a bench near the gate opening into the police-station yard, 
Boiangiu sat talking to Constantin Birzotescu, the tax-c@lector. a 
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tall, thin, clean-shaven fellow. Petre removed his hat and gave the 
police officer a military greeting. 

‘So here you are!’ responded Boiangiu in a friendly tone. Petre 
approached respectfully, and told him that the captain had let 
him go a couple of days early, because of his good conduct through- 
out his service. Boiangiu asked him a few more questions, and sighed 
after the life in Bucharest, where he too had known what it was to 
have a good time once or twice. But that had been before he got 
married. He then shouted at Pantelimon: ‘See, that’s how you 
should behave, too, instead of going around talking a lot of rebellious 
nonsense!’ 

He wagged his finger warningly, laughing, and then shook hands 
with Petre, saying: ‘Welcome home!’ 
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‘Well, what’s the matter?’ Miron Iuga asked the peasants, who, 
with bared heads, greeted him with a respectful ‘Kiss your hand, 
sir! 

For a moment, the men only looked at each other encouragingly. 
Then Luca Talaba said loudly to Lupu Chiritoiu: “You start, father 
Lupu; you're older and better at this sort of thing.’ 

‘But keep it short, old man, because it’s chilly, and I’m only 
wearing light clothing,’ Miron said impatiently, interrupting* old 
Lupu, who had started on a long story. 

Encouraged by Miron Iuga’s words, Luca interrupted impetu- 
ously: ‘That’s right, sir! A lot of talk is poverty. We want to buy 
the lady’s estate, and work it, every one to have a share. And we 
came to you to ask you to help. If you will only help us, and take 
pity on us...’ 

“You’re a father to us, after all!’ put in Matei Dulmanu quietly, 
as if sure that by saying this he would win the boyar over completely. 

‘We can’t go on living as we do, sir! Our misery is too much to 
bear,’ added Vasile Zidaru, so mildly and gently that he hardly 
recognized his own voice. 

There were twelve of them altogether; and each one thought 
himself obliged to throw a word or at least a sigh into the scales. 

Miron Iuga gazed at them in amazement, as if he were seeing 
them for the first time; as if the words he heard were strange and 
unintelligible. There was a considerable pause kefore he asked, 
blinking quickly: ‘Which estate? Then he suddenly remembered, 
and added quickly, “Oh yes, I know... I understand.’ 

But even as he spoke, pain welled up within hiin. That these 
peasants, who had themselves lived on the Iuga estate for genera- 
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tions, should now dare to offer to buy up its remnants, deeply 
wounded his pride. If he had acted as his heart prompted, he would 
have ordered his servants to hand them over to the police to beat 
the nonsense out of them. But he controlled himself and’ said 
calmly: ‘It is useless coming to me; I’ve no estates to sell.’ 

The peasants were bewildered. Marin Stan alone raised his voice: 
‘But the lady wouldn’t do anything without your consent, sir!’ 
Luca Talaba regained his courage: ‘We think of you as our master, 
sir, and hope you will be merciful to us.’ 

Miron Tuga laughed contemptuously. ‘Oh, no doubt. But this 
time it would be better for you to speak to the lady Nadina herself; 
I don’t even know that she wants to sell the estate, if you want to 
know. I hear it from you for the first time!’ 

The peasants thought he was joking, and smiled. The boyar went 
on: ‘As a mafter of fact, she’s due to arrive any moment. We re- 
ceived a telegram from her last night that she was coming today 
by car. We are waiting for her now.’ 

Lupu Chiritoiu muttered sadly: ‘I don’t think you really want to 
sell it to us, sir; that’s why you send us to the lady, who doesn’t even 
know us. We don’t know her, either. I told the men it would be 
like this before we came, but they wouldn’t believe me! Now they’ll 
have to get it into their thick heads.’ 

Juga winced, for the old man had read his very soul. He said 
roughly: ‘For all your grey hair, Lupu, you’ve the brains of a 
sparrow! D’you think I can sell an estate which isn’t mine?’ 

Luca rushed in to heal the breach, saying submissively: ‘Don’t 
get angry with us, master, you must pardon us, because we're 
stupid, and don’t know how these things are arranged. We'll go 
to the lady, as you say, when the Lord has brought her, and we 
shall keep on, and ask her, because it wouldn’t be fair if somcone 
elsc took the land away, because we and our fathers before us have 
always worked on it! Life is so terribly hard for us, I don’t know 
how we manage, having so little land as we do.’ 

‘It’s always too little!’ remarked Miron dully, and added, after 
a pause: ‘But it seems you’ve managed up to now!’ 

‘We've always suffered, master!’ cried Marin Stan, ‘and we've 
sunk deeper and deeper into misery because we haven’tgotany land!’ 

‘Land, land,’ muttered Iuga. ‘In the old days the peasants didn’t 
seek what belonged to the landowner, and they lived better.’ 

“Times were different then, master!’ said Vasile Zidaru. 

‘We were serfs, then, boyar! cried Marin Stan again. "Make 
us your serfs again, maybe it would be better for us!’ 

‘The truth is that you’ve just got into the habit of begging!’ burst 
out Iuga, now becoming irritated by their persistance. 

‘We just keep on asking and asking, because that’s the only thing 
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we can do!’ submitted Lupu Chiritoiu humbly. ‘It’s only by asking 
that we hope to get any mercy.’ 

Becoming aware of the hungry look in each pair of eyes, now 
lowered from old habit, old Iuga felt for the first time that these 
people, whom he had always considered loyal, were in fact his 
enemies in their hearts. He regretted having seen them at all, but 
in particular having allowed them to prolong the discussion. He 
realized, however, that matters could not be mended by brutality. 
He merely murmured wearily: ‘Well you can shut your mouths 
now, there’s been enough prattling. You've lost all sense of propriety 
and decency.’ 

He looked deliberately and coldly at each in turn, and in each 
face he read the same yearning. Their dogged expressions burnt 
into his soul. A man’s voice suddenly broke roughly into the uneasy 
silence: ‘Whoa, you brute, you, may the devil take*you!’ 

It was one of the servants watering the cows in the manor yard. 
Flocks of poultry busily scratched and pecked around, and a hen 
started clucking noisily. S 

‘And that’s how matters stand,’ said Miron, quietly, as if the 
servant’s curses had broken through his depression. ‘You'll have to 
speak to the lady yourselves, if you've no objection, as she owns 
the estate. As a matter of fact, I m thinking of buying it myself.’ 

‘Oh Lord, then it’s useless for us to try!’ exclaimed Luca Talaha 
in horror. 

‘Why ?’ enquired the boyar. ‘It’s fair compctition. You wan®land 
and I want land. But it «ould be more just if I purchased it, because 
after all it was ours before, part of the body of my land. You ought 
to remember, Lupu, because when you were a lad you worked for 
us, when my father was alive. That's how it should be, it’s fair for 
the boyar to buy up land which belongs to peasants, but not for 
peasants to buy from the boyar.’ 

some of them tried to take up this point, but Miron Iuga now 
lost his temper: “That's enough now. Be off with you, I’ve finished 
with you. You’ve lost all sense of what's right and proper.’ 

Oncc again the peasants muttered respectful phrases, and turned 
towards the entrance. As they departed, Lupu Chiri{oiu said, loud 
enough for the old man to hear: “The boyar’s right; from Izvorn to 
Serbanesti there was an estate. I remember very well when...’ 

Simultaneously, however, Matei Dulinanu burst out, choking 
with rage: ‘He'll never have enough, may hell consume him!’ 

Miron Juga stood where he was, like a post. He gazed after them, 
oblivious both to the clucking of the hens and the bellowing of a cow 
for its calf. Only one thought incessantly ran through his mind: 
‘Land, land, and again land; that’s all the wretches can think of! 

As he turned, he saw Grigore and Titu Herdelea coming through 
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the entrance. They had been walking in the fields; enjoying the fine 
weather. 

‘What are you doing here, father?’ enquired Grigore. “Has 
Nadina arrived?’ 

‘No, she hasn’t, but some people have come after her estate!’ 
the old man answered. 

‘What was that?’ asked his son in surprise. ‘Tell me, who were 
they ?’ 

Miron Iuga looked at him for a moment in silence, and then, 
turning away his head, answered: “The peasants.’ 
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‘Get down, y8u little bastard, or you'll ruin my gate; go to the 
devil!’ mother Ioana yelled, in her usual bad-tempered voice, at 
Vasile Zidaru’s small boy, who clung to the bars of the gate, swinging 
himself ‘to and fro and shouting at the top of his voice. 

Ioana was feeding the piglet at the back of her yard, which ran 
into the orchard. She held the swill bucket under the animal’s nose, 
urging it meanwhile: “There’s a good laddie, come on, eat it up!” 
T'he piglet, however, removed his snout from the full bucket and 
went over to the empty one, licking it. This made the old woman 
cross: “You stupid pig. Come on, stuff until you burst, may the dogs 
swallow you up!’ As the animal sank its head up to the eyes into 
the swill again, her dog, a great white beast with large black patches, 
slunk up to the empty bucket and daringly looked in to see if any- 
thing was left for him. “The devil take you, don't stick your nose in 
there!’ The dog obediently retired, wagging his tail hopefully, and 
gazing enviously at the piglet and his mistress, while keeping his 
cye on the other dog, a mongrel puppy some six months old, who 
leapt about behind the old woman, barking now and then, like a 
playful child. 

Seeing that the piglet was only playing about with the food, 
mother Ioana took the bucket away, muttering: “You've had enough 
and now you're only messing it about, you stupid bastard, keeping 
me bent up here till my legs hurt!’ The piglet prunted, satisfied, 
and started snuffling around the ground in the hope of finding a 
tastier morsel. Failing in this, he attempted to follow his mistress, 
but being tethered, was pulled up short. The dogs went after her 
as far as the porch, where she set down the buckets near the door, 
remarking: “There you are, may the devil take you!’ The big dog 
rushed to the empty bucket but, realizing that he had made a 
mistake, curled his lip at the puppy, biting him in the neck and 
rolling him on the ground for a few moments, just to teach him good 
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manners, and then set to at the food, completely ignoring the whin- 
ing of his younger companion, as well as his mistress, who grumbled: 
‘You’re always squabbling, aren’t you, you little devils!’ 

Vasile’s boy was still swinging on the gate, as if the old woman 
had never scolded him at all. 

‘Didn’t you hear me, you young demon? You'll pull off my 
hinges!’ she screamed in a fury. ‘Why don’t you go home and leave 
me in peace; you and that other little wretch have made my life a 
misery all the summer. Haven’t you got any parents to keep you 
off the streets and out of other people’s gardens?’ 

The child would still not have been frightened by her words, but 
another voice intervened: ‘Nicu, dear, come in; do you hear me? 
Why do you stay there and let her swear at you?’ 

Vasile Zidaru lived across the road. He had a wife like a grenadier 
guardsman, with a sharp tongue nobody could maten. The child, a 
fair, plump little thing, feared her alone; everyone else at home only 
spoilt him and ignored his mischief. Zidaru had three daughters and 
a son, and only after the girls had married had the son beén born; 
his wife had felt ashamed, it was surely a punishment by the Lord 
to make her bear a child at her age, and give her all the bother of 
bringing it up. 

As Nicu got down from the gate and crossed the road, mother 
Ioana took two buckets from the house and went to the well, which 
was a little distance away, at the edge of the road, near the police 
station. The dogs bounded around her as she went, sniffing &t all 
the gates and in the ditch, as if they had lost something. Little Nicu, 
although he had only just entered his own yard, could not settle 
down. He snatched up his whip and dashed after the old woman, 
but then, remembering that his family had dogs, too, went back. 
They had a white bitch, who had limped since the police had shot 
at her one night, and was very fierce. so that she was tied up during 
the day to keep her away from passers-by. Before he could untie 
the string, old mother Ioana came hack with her full buckets. Follow- 
ing her into her yard, the child asked: ‘Can me and my dog play 
with your dogs? Will you let us? Will you?’ The old woman did 
not answer. The child was accustomed to coming over to her place, 
because until a few days ago her nephew, Costica, had been staying 
with her. He was also about five, as dark as a little gipsy, and a very 
imp of mischief. Left alone now, Nicu amused himself with the dogs, 
the hens and the cats. Old Ioana scolded him, telling him to go 
away, but her bark was worse than her bite; she loved children, and 
the feel of human beings around her house, for that was what she 
had been used to all her life. 

She had moved into this cottage a year ago. It stood alongside 
the manor. In the next street, beyond Cosma Buruiană, the lease- 
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holder’s manor, she had another house, a fine, big one. It was there 
that she had lived throughout her married life with Ioniță Crăciun, 
whom the Lord had called some ten years ago. But she had not 
feared her widowhood, for she had looked after everything even 
when her husband was alive. He had been fond of the bottle, and 
in order to enjoy himself in peace, had always obtained work away 
from home. He had been the mayor, he had been a caretaker, and 
had had a host of other jobs, and in that way he had always had 
money to spend at the inn. Ioana had brought up the children and 
settled them satisfactorily. Her son had become a recorder in the 
court at Bucharest, two of her daughters had married priests, and 
the youngest, Florica, was wife to Pavel Tunsu, in the village. She 
had thought that Florica and Pavel would be her stay in her old 
age, and had taken them into her own house to live with her, Her 
own son kept wtiting that she could come to Bucharest to stay with 
him, sc that she should have no more worries, and could have a 
rest. But she could not bring herself to leave her native district, 
where she had spent all her life. Though she was now sixty, she still 
felt strong; only her back had become slightly bent. She ate well; 
a bottle of plum brandy always stood by her plate, and she had 
her own pig, poultry and maize. She was plump, and vigorous, 
unlike the other women of her age. 

After suffering seven years of misery swallowing her pride with 
Florica, she had realized that they would never get on, and had 
decided to leave her daughter to be judged by the Lord and to 
find a new home for herself. Rather suffer poverty than this eternal 
rowing, quarrelling and misery. Fortunately, she had not divided 
everything among the children, but had kept several pieces of land 
for herself; to be on the safe side and provide for such an eventuality. 
So she and her daughter had parted last year of their own free will, 
and without any bad feeling; her son-in-law had been more helpful 
‘than her daughter. As she owned this piece of ground near the road, 
next to the manor, she had built herself a cottage from a maize-barn 
transported there on wheels by twelve oxen. She herself had 
plastered it with clay outside and whitewashed it inside. .\ iman had 
been good enough to repair the roof for her, making a hearth with 
some sort of chimney, a hen-house and a pig-sty. One of her neigh- 
bours had presented her with a pair of small window-frames which 
he did not need any more. It is true that she only had three panes 
of glass for them, but she had patched up the remaining space with 
paper obtained from the priest. All this had aroused Florica’s anger, 
because her mother had made her the talk of the village. But Ioana 
had simply answered, a little bitterly: ‘Well, my dear, I think I’ve 
put up with you quite long enough! 

After a while, however, Florica had made it up, and when spring 
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had come, she had sent her eldest son, Costică, to keep his granny 
company for a while. At the same time, she had one mouth less to 
feed. The child had plagued old Ioana throughout the summer and 
autumn, and a couple of days ago had turned the whole cottage 
upside down, bringing in a crowd of other little demons. Never- 
theless, she had put up with him, just to show that they needed her, 
instead of her needing them. 

In fact, she never had been talkative, tending rather to be morose 
when she was truly angry, and her heart was as soft as butter. It 
was her way to talk to herself, or to the animals, which obeyed her, 
and understood her better than human beings. She merely antici- 
pated any disagreement by consigning her opponent to the devil, 
modifying her tone to fit the circumstances 

‘Look, granny Ioana, your big dog won’t leave the cock 
alone!’ complained Nicu suddenly. He wanted totic her dog to 
the string of his limping bitch so that he could play horses with 
them. 

‘Leave the cock in peace, you great brute!’ said Ioana without 
looking. She was considering what to give the hens to eat, for even- 
ing was approaching and they had started to gather round the 
house from the various scratching places where they had spent the 
day. 

A little later she sat herself on the doorstep with the big plate in 
her lap, calling as she did every evening: ‘Come on, now, chicka- 
biddy ... chick, chick... chickabiddy.. .’ 

The hens and chickens ran from all directions like obedient 
children, crowding and pushing each other round her feet. She 
counted them and found that two old hens and the cock were missing. 
Emptying the plate, she shooed the dogs away so that they should 
not eat the hens’ food, and went towards the road, calling persis- 
tently: ‘Chick, chick, chick, chickabiddy.. .’ 

As she opened her gate, she heard the loud, threatening sound 
of a motor horn. On the other side of the road she saw the hens, 
enjoying a dust bath, with the cock near them, and called anxiously: 
‘Chick, chick, chick, chickabiddy.. .’ 

A car was coming at great speed, but the hens did not seem per- 
turbed. Suddenly concerned lest they should be run over, mother 
Ioana rushed across the road to protect them. But she only managed 
to reach the middle. The driver turned the wheel violently and the 
motor skidded and shot past ler at lightning speed, almost swerving 
into the ditch to avoid her. A sound of women screaming came from 
the machine and across the road was heard the Voice of Zidaru’s 
wife: ‘Where are you, Nicu - you'll get killed! 

Mother Ioana stood petrified. The two hens dashed around 
clucking frantically, but the cock which had stood guard over them 
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was now a heap of bloody feathers. The old woman picked it up 
by a wing-tip and dragged his carcase home, muttering in smothered 
tones: ‘May the devil take you!’ 
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The car drew up, suddenly with a dashing swerve at the foot of 
the steps, where Grigore, who had heard the engine and the sound 
of the horn as it approached, was waiting with Titu Herdelea. The 
chauffeur cut off the motor, leaped down, and hastened to open the 
doors, so that the boyars, muffled up in furs, rugs, head-scarves and 
goggles, like Polar explorers, could get out. 

The first to unwrap himself and make contact with the earth was 
Gogu Ionescu, who had been sitting next to the chauffeur. He was 
irritated and bad-tempered because of all the incidents on the 
journey. Shaking hands with Grigore, he declared in disgust: ‘Glad 
to see you old chap, but let me tell you this is the last time they'll 
ever use me for such experiments; I’ve had a bellyfull” 

‘Whatever’s the matter, Gogu; why on earth are you in such a 
state?’ young Iuga enquired, understanding nothing. 

‘lf your wife wants to indulge in such thrills, she must look else- 
where for her victims!’ went on Ionescu, tearing off his goggles. 

‘Oh, Gogu, you're ridiculous! cried a merry female voice. 
‘Afraid to travel by car! You should be ashamed” 

Everybody laughed except Gogu, who lost his temper. 

‘Well, i havert got the right sort of temperament for these 
adventures, and really I don’t feel inclined to break my neck on 
the high roads just for the sake of the motoring fraternity!’ 

His anger livened up the others, who in the meantime had 
divested themselves of their scarves and gogeles. Just for a second 
the three of them did not move, but sat as they had travelled: 
Nadina on the right, Eugenia on the left, and between them Raul 
Brumaru. Then Nadina rose, saying: ‘Joke or no joke, the incident 
with the old lady on the road was almost a catastrophe! If Rudolf 
had lost his head, either she would have been under the wheels or 
we would have been in the ditch! Well done, Rudolf!’ 

The chauffeur smiled his acknowledgement and Nadina threw 
herself into her husband’s arms, talking in a studiediy affectionate 
tone: “Oh, Grig, darling, how I’ve longed for you!’ 

Grigore kissed her on the cheek, disturbed by her words, but 
more particularly*by the way she uttered them. Only then did he 
notice Brumaru, At the same time, his look fell, behind the car, on 
the scarlet bed of flowers; the blossoming heart which he had laid, 
with such devotion, in front of Nadina’s nest. He shook hands with 
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Brumaru mumbling vaguely: ‘Oh, it’s you... I didn’t recognize 
you in that disguise!’ 

Nadina quickly intervened with an explanation: ‘I just brought 
him along to make a bigger party. You don’t mind, do you?’ 

‘Oh no, on the con...’ 

He had wanted to say ‘on the contrary’, but changed his mind 
-and broke off. Going behind the car and kissing Eugenia’s Rand, 
he helped her to descend. Several servants fussed with the luggage, 
not knowing what to do. Nadina, seeing this, said to the chauffeur: 
‘Rudolf, will you see that Mistress Jenny’s luggage is all put to- 
gether ?’ 

Titu Herdelea stood on one side, much embarrassed because 
nobody paid any attention to him. Grigore suddenly observed this, 
and tried to make amends: ‘Excuse me, I quite forgot him, bless 
him. Let me introduce my friend and guest, ‘Titu, Herdelea.’ 

The young man bowed, smiling shyly. Nadina examined him for 
a second, and then extended her hand. Titu did not look at her 
properly, but he did notice that she was extremely beautiful. 

Eugenia smiled at him very sweetly and said: ‘What a surprise!’ 

‘As a matter of fact, you should know each other; you have met 
before,’ remarked Grigore to Gogu, seeing that the latter looked at 
Titu as if he were a stranger. ‘He is Jenny’s brother-in-law and 
writes verses!” 

‘Why yes, of course!’ exclaimed Gogu, approaching young 
Herdelea. ‘That’s right. How are you?’ 

In fact, he still did not remember him, but preterred not to show 
it. He did not want people to think that he had a bad memory, for 
that would have indicated the approach of old age. Titu observed 
his confusion, and felt a pang, re.nembering how Gogu Ionescu had 
invited him last summer to stay with them, and to write poems all 
day long. They exchanged a few words, and then Gogu resumed his 
conversation with Grigore: ‘I'm afraid we can’t come in, my dear 
fellow! Were going straight on to Lespezi, because I’ve given orders 
for the fires to be lit and a meal to be prepared. Oh my God - to 
think we have to get into this car again!’ 

Young Iuga protested; they must certainly stay and have a rest 
first, to say nothing of his father, who would have been very upset 
if they didn’t. 

“The car must have shaken you up very much, to make you so 
discourteous!’ mocked Nadina, adding simply: ‘Well, come on in, 
Jenny dear; please Raul, come in! 

In the big hall the lamps were lit, it was pledsantly warm, and 
the customary dishes of dulceafd were waiting. Very soon old Iuga 
appeared and embraced Nadina affectionately: ‘Well, weve 
managed to get hold of you at last, you pretty, naughty little thing!’ 
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Flattered, she kissed him charmingly, murmuring: ‘Was there 
ever a nicer, more adorable daddy?’ 

Gogu took advantage of the new arrival to complain once more 
about the events of the journey. They had had three punctures and the 
engine had broken down twice. They had slaughtered innumerable 
geese, ducks, hens and one piglet; almost run over God knew how 
many people, and narrowly avoided collision with a host of carts 
and wagons: that was what Nadina called having a good time. 
But Grigore must be held responsible, for he had permitted her to 
purchase the machine. Why, in the whole country there were only 
two or three dozen lunatics who had bought themselves such 
perilous contraptions. And what a waste, first of all to pay out for the 
car itself, and then to award the wages of a university professor to a 
wretched German just to drive the machine, instead of travelling 
respectably by twain, like a sober human being. 

‘Mais voyons, Gogu, st cest sérieux iu es plus que ridicule!’ exclaimed 
Nadina. ‘Surely I can have my little pleasures, just as you have 
yours! Soon, even the barbers will have their own cars standing in front 
of their shops, and I shan’t be interested in it any more. But at the 
moment riding in an elegant, powerful Benz really gives one a thrill!’ 

‘While expressing my thanks, I hereby relinquish all such thrills!’ 
cried Gogu, his hand raised towards the ceiling, and provoking 
shrieks of laughter. 

After a short while, he and Eugenia said goodbye. Eugenia invited 
Titu to visit them, although, she said, they were not so comfortable 
at Lespezi: ‘But it would really be a pleasure to see you,’ she added, 
smiling kindly. ‘And don’t postpone it too long, because we usually 
don’t stay more than a few days.’ 

‘Perhaps I can come tomorrow?’ murmured Titu happily. 

‘That'll be all right, won’t it, Gogu?’ Eugenia asked her husband. 

‘Oh certainly, my dear!’ he answered. “Your word is my law!’ 

After they had left, Nadina described events from her long holiday, 
addressing herself more particularly to old Iuga. Suddenly she broke 
off and said to Grigore: “Darling, could you see about Raul’s room? 
You don’t mind, sweetheart, do you? He’s a stranger here.’ 

Young Iuga went out with Brumaru, and Titu followed them, net 
wishing to be superfluous. He had taken a proper look at Nadina, 
and still thought she was beautiful, but there was something about 
her beauty that startled him and made him shiver. 

Miron Iuga stayed behind with Nadina. The two of them were 
alone, now, and he cast her such a long, searching glance that she 
was taken aback, &nd enquired: ‘Do you want to say something to 
me, Daddy?’ 

“Yes,” answered the old man gravely. ‘I have heard that you 
want to sell Babaroaga.’ 
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‘Oh, that’s what it is!’ said Nadina, slightly disappointed. ‘Are 
you interested ?’ 

‘You should know how much I am interested,’ rejoined Miron. 
‘Possibly I might buy it myself.’ ? 

‘All right, then, we’ll talk it over? agreed Nadina, smiling. 
‘Actually, I don’t like business with my relatives, but my darling 
daddy is an exception. Do you want me to pledge my goodwill? 
Here you are.’ . 

She kissed him on both cheeks. The old man took her head be- 
tween his hands and gazed into her dewy eyes. 

“This 1s a serious matter, Nadina.’ 

‘Of course!’ she answered, with the same indifferent smile. 

Miron was not entirely satisfied with her reply; it seemed to him 
that she was not treating the matter with proper gravity. Possibly 
the sale of an estate did not seem very serious business to her, but 
on the other hand she might just be trying to avoid the issue. So 
he left her to rest after her tiring journey. ‘Thus Grigore, when he 
returned, found her in an armchair alone, her eyes closed. 

‘Why did you bring that fellow along?’ he asked accusingly, 
realizing that she was not asleep. 

‘What fellow?" she said in a surprised tone; then, with a short, 
ironical laugh. ‘Oh, you mean Raul. Are you jealous again, Grig? 
It seems you'll never be cured of this horrible disease.’ 

Nadina stood up and stretched her arms sideways as if expecting 
an embrace. Her slim, restless form seemed to radiate life and 
sensual allurement. She looked up at Grigore with inviting eyes, 
shining with eternal animation, and her softly curved mouth mclod- 
iously whispered: ‘You silly thing -don’t you love me any more?’ 

Breathing in her fragrance, Gvigore tried in vain to resist, knowing 
he was yielding. With sudden, deep pain the idea flashed into his 
head that she was playing with him. But then all his thoughts melted 
into fierce desire. Coming nearer, she pressed herself against him, 
her arms still stretched apart. Grigore was only aware of her eyes, 
her mouth, her breasts. Suddenly he seized her round the waist and 
pushed her back into the chair, kissing her greedily. In the same 
voice, Nadina whispered in his ear: ‘Not here... I don’t want to, 
here...” 

She slipped through his arms and took his haud. Like a faithful 
dog, Grigore followed her. 
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Next day, immediately after lunch, Titu went to his room to get 
ready for his visit to Lespezi. He had heen making plans all night, 
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only to reject them in the morning as useless. Clearly he could expect 
nothing from Gogu Ionescu, who had not even recognized him. 

He had learnt since his arrival that Lespezi village lay somewhere 
near, it would be about the-same distance away as between Pripag 
and Jidovita at home, a distance he had often walked twice or even 
three times in a day. Nevertheless, it was best to make sure, so he 
went to ask the steward. In the courtyard of the manor he met a 
young man whose face seemed familiar, and who removed his hat, 
smiling. 

‘Why, what are you doing here?’ Titu asked, recognizing Petre 
Petre, whom he had met at Mendelson the shoemaker’s. 

‘I only arrived yesterday, and I’ve come to call at the manor,’ 
Petre answered. 

Young Herdelea shook hands with him, and Petre willingly 
offered to accompany him to Lespezi, as he had nothing else to do. 
Under the pretext of enquiring about the compensation the old 
boyar had promised for the forest accident last winter, he had called 
to have a: word with Marioara. Because of the new arrivals, and 
especially of Nadina, there was a great bustle going on, with all 
the girls rushing to and fro, so that he could only with difficulty 
snatch a few words with her. But even so, he was content. He had 
also met the old boyar, who had congratulated him on his goud- 
conduct record in the army. 

Qn the way to Lespezi he opened his heart to Titu, telling him 
how he wanted to settle down, for poor Marioara had waited two 
years already, but he still did not know if he would be able to man- 
age a wedding that winter, for it would cost a lot of money. and 
neither of them had any. Here Titu involuntarily recalled Ion 
Glanetas, in his native village, who also, like Petre Petre, had 
complained of poverty. He tried to console Petre as far as he could 
with kind words, just to say some une. 

Stll, maybe the boyars will take pity on us, and let us have 
some land; people are saying they will,’ said Petre, looking at him 
enquiringly, as if clutching at a last smed of hope. 

‘You mean vou think the boyars will actually give you land?’ 
asked Titu in amazement, ‘without any money; just share the land 
with you ?’ 

‘Well, yes, after all they have too much, and we haven't got any 
at all,’ answered the young man. ‘In fact, T heard a lot of bovars 
saying in Bucharest that the land must be divided among the 
people, because it wasn’t fair that the people who work on it 
shouldn’t own an¥ of it.’ 

Young Herdelea nodded: ‘Well, things would be very nice as you 
put it, but quite frankly I don’t believe it’s possible. Nobody likes 
to divide what he has with others. Now tell me honestly, would you ?’ 
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‘I suppose you’re right, I wouldn’t,’ muttered Petre sadly. ‘But 
that means we shall go under, because we can’t go on carrying 
the burden.’ 

They went on for a few seconds without speaking and then 
Petre broke the silence as if tortured by one thought: ‘But if they 
won't decide themselves to do something about it, who can force 
them? We haven’t got any power.’ 

Titu saw that his companion had been labouring under a delusion, 
and was sorry to have shattered his hopes. He wished he could make 
up for it somehow. But fortunately they now arrived at Lespezi, 
and he was able to change the subject. 

‘But it’s quite near. We’ve only just started, and now here we 
are!’ 

At that moment, a bare-headed man of striking appearance 
emerged hurriedly from a backyard nearby. His hair was long and 
untidy, he had a sparse brown beard, and large, black, lively eyes. 
He wore a long grey smock and carried a striped bag tied to a stick; 
his feet were bare. 

In a clear voice, and with a burning expression, he addressed 
Titu, as if he had been expecting him for a long time: ‘Beware, 
beware of passing by on the other side, master; the Day of Judg- 
ment is at hand, and you will regret that you did not hearken unto 
the Voice. Lo, the last trump is sounding, but the people are deaf, 
for they have stopped up their ears with the filth of sin. And horse- 
men with swords of fire shall come on white stallions, an@ the 
people will wonder, and will not understand that the Lord has sent 
them to punish the world for its evil-doing.’ 

Titu listened to this flow of words, especially struck by the man’s 
appearance. Petre interrupted: ‘That’s enough, Uncle Anton; this 
gentleman has no time for your nonsense.’ 

But the stranger grew even more persistent: ‘I speak no nonsense, 
Petre. Only fools cannot understand the Word; it comes not from 
me, but from He who knows all that is and all that is not! 

‘All right, all right, that'll do!’ said Petre, moving on with 
Herdelea, and explaining that poor Anton had once been a monk, 
but his brain had got a bit turned and he had run away from the 
monastery. He had been spreading these mad tidings for years now, 
living on the charity of the people. 

Lespezi manor was ancient, modest and friendly. In its big yard, 
surrounded by farm buildings, stood a chaise with a black horse 
between the shafts. With it was a young man, whom Titu recognized 
as the son of the Greek lease-holder, Platamonu,’ whom he had met 
some days ago when he had been with Dragos, the teacher. Aristide 
said that he had come with his father to see Gogu Ionescu, bi t had 
not wanted to go in, because these business conversations bored 
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him, Meanwhile, Petre asked Ileana to tell the boyars that a gentle- 
man had come from Amara to see them. In no time the girl returned, 
inviting Titu to enter. Eugenia received him sweetly: ‘So you’ve 
come! I’m so glad!’ 

And she really was. Eugenia was twenty-five and had been 
married for four years. Gogu loved her as much now as in the first 
days of their marriage, and agreed to her every whim, but he was 
nearly twice her age. She would not allow herself even to think 
of other men, feeling that she owed her husband not only faithful- 
ness but gratitude for his boundless devotion. Nevertheless, some- 
times she experienced an inexplicable yearning, which modern life, 
with its artificialities and conventions, did not satisfy. Nadina used 
to mock her; how could such a beautiful woman be happy with 
Gogu, who even went so far as having his hair dyed to make him- 
self appear youleer. But Eugenia, although she had acquired the 
ways an.i customs of the world in which she now lived, still remained 
in her heart the daughter of Pintea, the priest in Lechinta. That 
was why in the company of young Herdelea she felt as if she had 
returned home for a little while. They talked about Laura, his 
sister, and George, her brother, and recalled Singeorz, people and 
things in Transylvania. Then suddenly she recollected herself, and 
smiled wistfully: ‘Gogu is a long time with his lcase-holder! I must 
tell him you’ve arrived.’ 

She opened the door, and from within Gogu’s voice was heard: 
‘Tm just coming, sweetheart!’ 

He appeared in the doorway, and saw Titu: ‘Why didn’t you 
tell me, darling? I finished my business with the Greek ages ago, 
and we were talking politics.’ 

He warmly shook hands with lus guest, looking younger than he 
had the day before and in high spirits. Calling Platamonu in to join 
them, he told him he was a crook, but invited him to stay on for a 
good cup of coffee with them, though what he deserved was penal 
servitude for life. The Greek smiled cordially but excused himself, 
saying that he had some matters to arranye .n the village, and had 
to go and report to the Lady Nadina. He went so far as to offer to 
take Mr Herdelea back to Amara with him later, if he wished it. 

‘Go on and potter round the village, then,’ exclaimed Gogu, 
jovially. “But don’t think you’re going to charm away my guests 
with that ramshackle old cart of yours. And you may be sure Nadina 
isn’t anxious to see your fat face, for she knows very well that you 
cheat her too!’ 

He went to see“Platamonu off, and returned, rubbing his hands 
cheerfully: ‘Well, and now let us hear what our poet has to tell us!’ 

And Titu was made to relate how and when he had come to this 
country, what he had done, and how he had got on. When Gogu 
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heard the young man’s story he became indignant, and excusing 
himself, interrupted loudly: ‘Really, it’s a disgrace! A poet comes 
from Transylvania and can’t find a place in Rumania. Scandalous! 
... Poor chap!’ 

Young Herdelea was moved by so much interest in his affairs, 
and Gogu went on in a sentimental tone: ‘Please do me the favour 
of not feeling bitter about all this. That’s the first thing I want to 
tell you. Secondly, I, myself, will see to it that our family poet will 
feel at home in Rumania! Won't we, dearest?’ he added to his wife. 

‘Of course!’ chirped Eugenia. ‘We must do something for him.’ 

When Platamonu had finished his affairs, and came back to call 
for Titu, Gogu had another pretext for chiding him: “Well, since 
you’re taking away my guest, I’m going to raise your rent! And 
tell Miss Nadina that tomorrow we'll come and have lunch with 
her, so that we can teach her how to raise the ren* you have to pay 
for her estate as well. That’s all, my friend!’ 
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Platamonu drove and talked to Titu Herdelea and his son, but 
his mind was elsewhere. He did not want to show, even to Aristide, 
how much he was concerned about this journey to Amara. The 
entire future of the Platamonus depended on it. He loved land not 
only for the money it brought, if it was properly worked and 
efficiently managed, but especially for the stability it offered its 
possessor. To own an estate was the height of happiness, and had 
been his dream ever since he had become a lease-holder. Now, at 
last, his dream might come true. Nowhere would he find a finer 
estate than Babaroaga! The thing to be settled was its price. He 
knew that Nadina was always short of money; how many times had 
he not lent her some himself! And she was not at all fond of being a 
landowner, in fact she considered it a nuisance. Last spring she had 
asked him if he could not find her a serious buyer, adding that they 
would discuss the matter in greater detail in the autumn. He had 
told her simply that there probably would be plenty of interested 
people if her price was not too high, for money had become very 
scarce, and farming was not so profitable as it used to be. He had, 
of course, hinted that he might be interested himself, and she had 
understood. 

Platamonu was a Rumanian-born Greek. He only spoke a few 
words of the language of his forefathers, but he*had demonstrated 
his love of Hellenism by christening his children with its heroic 
names: the boy Aristide and the girl Helen. He had Lecome 
naturalized, and hoped that one day his son would take up politics 
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and become a deputy. For that reason he spent money training 
the boy for the Bar, and pandered to all his wishes. Aristide, how- 
ever, did not inherit his father’s industrious spirit, preferring parties 
and the opposite sex to book-learning. Although he had been a stu- 
dent for three years, he had not taken a single examination, his 
excuse being that he wished to be thoroughly prepared first. 

‘Good afternoon, sir!’ shouted the innkeeper, Busuioc, from his 
doorway as he saw the lease-holder pass. 

Platamonu answered gaily, cracking some joke. He knew how to 
talk to the peasants, and was more popular than the other boyars in 
the district. Those in trouble went to the Greek first, because he was 
not a proud man, always listened to them, and at the very least 
would give them a kind word. 

He left the chaise in the yard, and not in front of the manor, so 
as not to irritate*the boyars. He had intended to take Aristide in 
with him to see Nadina, thinking that in front of an attractive young 
man any woman would want to be nice. But at the last moment he 
changed his mind. ‘One never knows how things will turn out, and 
it would be a pity if the boy were present while anything unpleasant 
occurred.’ 

After the first few words, he felt this decision had been a wise 
one. Nadina was with her husband and Raul Brumaru, and greeted 
him with extreme sweetness, which was not a good sign. 

‘We were just talking about you; you must have known!’ 

The lease-holder managed a suitable smile and kissed her hand. 
The two men left as business was to be discussed. Nadina invited 
him to sit in the armchair vacated by Raul, near the fireplace, in 
which two great logs burned with lazy flickers. She seated herself 
in the other armchair, murmuring modestly: ‘That’s better, now 
we can talk quietly.’ 

Platamonu knew these preliminari_s very well. Excessive consider- 
ation on Nadina’s part meant that she wanted money. He tried to 
forestall her by telling her about the harvest which had been... 
But she interrupted him, smiling: ‘Oh, yes. I know. The crop js 
always worse than the worst forecasts, either because it has rained 
or because there had been a drought, and prices are never good 
because money is scarce. You'd better let me tell you something 
more intcresting.’ 

She went on to tell him that in the three months she Lad been 
abroad she had spent hnge sums; even bein. %mpelled to go so 
far as to ask her husband for money, although this had been very 
awkward; Grigore had been very decent and had not interfered in 
her arrangements, and she had not liked to ask him for anything, 
especially as he had been somewhat against this trip. Here Platamonu 
thought it appropriate to remark that he had promptly answered 
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her letter to him, and had sent her the autumn money some months 
in advance, though God only knew how he had sweated to scratch 
it together in such difficult times. Nadina was unperturbed. Thank- 
ing him charmingly, she went on to say that she had come back 
without a penny, more than that, with a debt to her brother, Gogu. 
She had come to the country just to obtain his agreement to pay her 
in advance, although she badly needed a rest. She wanted the money 
as soon as possible, either all the next year’s rent or a large part of it, 
so that she could rid herself of annoying material worries. 

The lease-holder sighed deeply. Instead of the good bargain he 
had hoped for, it was rent in advance that was required; that was 
his luck. And what hopes he had entertained for this autumn! He 
answered sadly that he had always wanted “to satisfy any request 
she made, and had made all sorts of sacrifices to meet her wishes, 
but unfortunately things had panned out very tnluckily. He had 
worked very hard, but all to no avail. He was in danger of losing 
that small capital he had brought with him when he had come to 
her estate. The lady wanted the rent in advance, and, he, poor soul 
that he was, could not even cover the old one. He was eager to prove 
to her, pencil in hand, that however hard he might try, at the present 
prices, he could not provide cven three-quarters of the rent, to say 
nothing of earning a small sum for himself, which he really deserved 
for his superhuman efforts. 

Nadina lost her swectness for a moment. But she suddenly recover- 
ed and smiled; remarking that there were plenty of lease-holders, 
but perhaps not as many estates. Platamonu agreed, but said that 
it all depended what sort of Icase-holders, adding that one who 
really knew anything about the land would even pay less than 
half the present rent, which he himself had been compelled to give 
because the arrangements had already been made. It was true, of 
course, that in some areas rents had risen, but in those regions the 
peasants were so exploited that nobody knew what might happen. 
The peasants had woken up, they themselves wanted land too, and 
would not continue to suffer injustice or brutality in silence. Even 
in this district, where the agreements were fair, and nobody cheated 
them of a penny, they were evasive, agitated and murmuring. Only 
God knew what was going on in other parts. 

Nadina was bored by this tirade. And the lease-holder, noticing 
this, stopped. A longer pause ensued, while Nadina looked at him 
searchingly, as if to see what lay behind the words of this Greek 
with such a mild, almost humble but especially impenetrable 
expression. 

‘Well, we'll see!’ she said suddenly, slightly irritated, and motion- 
ing as if to end the conversation. 

Platamonu felt that he had gone a little too far, and was awaiting 
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an opportunity to retreat somewhat. He knew she was excessively 
ambitious and quite capable of really looking for another lease- 
holder. That would be too much; instead of buying the estate to 
lose it completely! 

At this moment Grigore came in, announcing that some peasants 
had come and were asking if she would grant them an interview, as 
they, too, wanted to buy the estate. 

Nadina rose, amazed. 

‘But I haven’t even discussed anything of the kind with this 
gentleman!’ 

She was at a loss what to do. Grigore insisted that she must receive 
them. The villagers were suspicious people, and they would feel it 
most unjust if they did not receive an answer from her personally. 
Nadina had never had anything to do with the peasants, and did 
not want to; she tonsidered them wild and evil. After a moment’s 
hesitation she said, shrugging her shoulders: ‘Very well, if you say 
so, Grig. But they mustn’t make the room dirty or bring in any 
smells!’ 

Luca Talaba entered, with some of his companions, They all 
brought a strong odour of garlic with them, which soon spread to 
the four corners of the room. 

‘Well, go on, tell the lady everything that’s on your mind, don’t 
be afraid!’ Grigore encouraged them. 

A short while ago, the peasants had been told by the innkeeper 
that the Greek had passed on his way to the Manor, to pave the 
way for a transaction concerning Babaroaga, After yesterday’s 
conversation with the old boyar, the men had held another council, 
and had agreed to go to the lady Nadina, who had come from 
Bucharest. Now, however, they felt confused, particularly as the 
Jease-holder was present. After a lung silence, Luca Talaba, con- 
quering his embarrassment, spoke, .voking straight into Nadina’s 
eyes: ‘Well, lady, please excuse us for taking the liberty, but we 
heard that you wanted to sell the estate, an: we thought it over, 
and what we say is why should it go to stran, ers, because after al} 
it’s us who’ve always worked on it, and we’ll try to manage to...’ 

Nadina was upset, by Platamonu first of all, then by the smell of 
garlic, and now by the peasant’s talk. She had not really thought of 
selling Babaroaga. Last spring, it was true, she had told the lease- 
holder that she wanted to be rid of the estate, but she had not made 
up her mind about it then. She had said it just ^^: the sake of saying 
something, because she had not been able to get away from the 
lease-holder, and it ‘was impossible to dismiss him from her presence 
summarily, just after he had handed over a sum of money. Now it 
seemed that from letting those few words drop a whole train of 
events had developed. Her father-in-law had raised the question 
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yesterday right out of the blue, and today it was the peasants, Only 
now did she understand why Platamonu had complained about the 
rent. She could not help smiling ironically, and glanced at him. He 
still sat in the armchair, his eyes on the peasants, with a look of 
petrified amazement on his face, which was intended to conceal his 
confusion; in his mind one thought persisted: ‘It’s just my luck!’ 

When she felt that the peasants had talked long enough, Nadina 
interrupted them by saying that for the time being she did not intend 
to sell her estate, and that was satisfied with Mr Platamonu, who 
always paid regularly and properly and did not oppress the peasants. 
The men were eager to agree, so that the lease-holder might not 
be offended: ‘We've always got on well with the gentleman, that’s 
true and fair enough!’ 

If she did decide to sell, she went on, she would not forget them. 
But they should not listen to rumours, which were produced by 
those who wanted to profit by them, or else by wicked people. Here 
Platamonu swallowed dryly, though she looked neither at him nor 
at the peasants. 

As soon as they were along again, the lease-holder enquired 
mildly: ‘What are you going to do about me?’ 

Nadina answered: ‘I'll think it over and see what I can do!’ 

Platamonu felt as if the carth was slipping away from under his 
feet. He tried to press the matter; when should he come again? The 
Jady hesitated, and said that she did not know how many more days 
she would be staying in the country. 

‘Are you angry saith me, madam?’ asked the lease-holder 
suddenly desperate. 

‘Oh no, why should I be?’ Nadina enquired, smiling and extend- 
ing her hand. ‘You haven’t done me any harm, have you? No, Fm 
not!’ 

As Platamonu descended the stairs, he muttered to himself de- 
jectedly: “This really has been a bad day, blast it” 
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A cold drizzle started on Tuesday afternoon. It came slowly, to 
last long; real autumn rain. Gogu Ionescu had come with Eugenia 
to Amara for lunch. It had been a happy meal, and had finished 
with a discussion of their plans for returning to Bucharest. Gogu 
had to be in the capital on Thursday for sure; he couldn’t afford 
to be late. After all, he was a deputy, the Chanther was sitting ina 
fortnight, and he had to contact his fellow politicians first. He 
asked Titu Herdelea to accompany them, but at this Grigore pro- 
tested; how could Gogu dare to suggest kidnapping his guest? 
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Actually, he had thought of sending Titu along with Nadina, so 
that she should not travel alone with Brumaru. 

Before they had sat down to lunch, Grigore had called Gogu and 
Titu together for a private conversation. When Gogu heard about 
Baloleanu’s offer, he grew angry. How could Grigore imagine that 
Baloleanu would be disinterested about anything? Clearly Grigorita 
did not know him, although they were friends. He would just go on 
promising, and in the end he would do nothing. Grigore disagreed, 
though he wavered a little, but he added that in any case the boy ~ 
Titu, that is to say — couldn’t just be left hanging in mid-air, and 
that they must... 

‘Now look here, I assure you that within twenty-four hours of my 
arrival in Bucharest this young man will have a job!’ declared the 
deputy emphatically. ‘I give you my word! And I am not Baloleanu!’ 

‘Well, of couftse, if you really want to do something...’ said 
Grigore. ‘But you, too, are a bit dilatory, my dear Gogu, and...’ 

‘Oh, please!’ laughed his brother-in-law. ‘I know when to be 
dilatory and when not to he? 

‘You’re in luck!’ Grigore whispered to Titu later, when they were 
alone for a while. ‘It seems that Eugenia is looking after your 
interests, there is so much energy in him!’ 

Young Herdclea had uttered not a word, but had listened eagerly. 
Not in vain had ne been born under a lucky star, he thought 
excitedly. At lunch he ate with gusto and at the end of the meal, 
when Transylvanian doinas* came under discussion, he sang ‘It’s a 
long road to Cluj’, which was applauded by everybody. Even old 
Miron congratulated him, while Nadina, who normally jeered at 
Rumanian folk music, made him promise to come and sing her all 
the doinas he knew when he was in Bucharest. Gogu and Eugenia 
left in the downpour. Standing in the doorway and watching the 
wind blowing the lines of rain, Nauina said, shivering: ‘I think I'll 
be in Bucharest even before Gogu! 

But old Iuga rubbed his hands in satisfa tion: ‘Never you mind, 
my dear, this rain is very good for the autu.nn sowing. It brings us 
in millions, absolutely millions!’ 

‘That may be so, Daddy, but I don’t like rain, even in town, and 
in the country I absolutely detest it! 

Grigore had changed since Nadina had arrived. After embracing 
her again he had realized that without her his life would be in ruins. 
He forgave her all he: errors, feeling that s$ was responsible for 
them. After all, a woman like her had the right to live, she must 
live, must enjoy the homage of the world, not simply stay in ob- 
scurity, as he, prompted by an evil jealousy, would have liked her 
to. He had thought that her natural resistance to this attitude meant 
a lack of real affection. He had looked at her flirtations as crimes, 
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instead of realizing that they were just her natural desire to glitter. 
He had not understood that in her persistence in always offering 
him something new, in always being different, she merely desired 
— and succeeded — in being his mistress and his wife at the same time. 
He had frowned upon the most ordinary caprices, had even con- 
demned her for liking to dance or travel! 

Nevertheless, he had to watch himself even now, all the time, to 
control his natural instincts. Raul Brumaru’s presence continued 
to annoy him, although the wretched fellow made tremendous 
efforts to prove his usefulness: he told anecdotes and made all sorts 
of silly puns, enquired about cattle-breeding, listened like a martyr 
to Grigore’s agricultural theories; played cribhage with old Miron; 
called Titu ‘thou’ because he noticed that Grigore liked him, and 
endeavoured to cheer up Nadina with French jokes when he saw 
that she was bored. Grigore, however, still kept an €ye on him, and 
surreptitiously watched all his movements, though he told himself 
that he exaggerated. He actually caught himself suspecting Nadina, 
even during their most intimate moments. It seemed to him that 
her kisses were not sincere, and that she murmured a certain word 
of love with a peculiar intonation. All the time he feared that she 
mocked his feelings. 

His newly aroused love urged him to hasten his departure for 
Bucharest. In a week at the most he would finish his business here: 
he must persuade Nadina to wait for him. 

‘I think I'd die if I had to spend another week in this ghastly 
swamp!’ she exclaimed, smiling. “Why don’t you, for once, give up 
your terribly important business matters, so that we could go 
together ?’ 

Grigore promised that he would be ready by Sunday, but added 
that he did not want to keep her; he would not like her to be miser- 
able, on the contrary, all he desired was that she should be happy 
and gay. 

They decided to leave on ‘Thursday, but then it was raining so 
hard that Nadina postponed her departure till Friday. Grigore 
thought that this was just a pretext to stay another night, and was 
delighted. 

Friday morning brought a fine day. It had already stopped rain- 
ing during the night, but in the road the mud and puddles were 
knee-deep. The car drew up at the steps, having circled the heart- 
shaped flower-bed, now decorated with scarlet autumn blooms, 
which smiled under the caress of the sun, newly, emerged from a 
lacework of cloud, Stepping into the car, Nadina, having kissed 
Grigore several times, caught sight of the flowers, and said sweetly: 
“Look Grig, your heart!’ 

Among the crowd of servants who sought to make themselves 
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useful, Titu noticed Petre, who was hanging around the manor in 
the hope of seeing Marioara and getting some work himself. After 
young Herdelea had said goodbye to Miron Iuga, and heartily 
thanked Grigore for inviting him, he shook hands with the young 
peasant. 

‘Good luck, my friend!’ 

‘May God be with you, sir!’ answered Petre warmly. 

Hearing the strange voice, Nadina turned her head, and for a 
moment, her curious glance met his shining eyes. 

The car started off down the cobbled drive at walking pace, for 
Grigore walked alongside, bareheaded. Nadina seated between the 
two men, blew him kisses with her gloved hand. When they reached 
the gate, Grigore told the chauffeur to stop for a moment, put his fect 
on the running poard, and said: ‘Excuse me, I want to say a couple 
of words to Nadina!’ 

Leaning over the door, he took her head in his hands and kissed 
the tip af her ear, whispering: ‘I love you!’ 

Nadina, nostrils quivering, cooed: ‘Mais tu es fou, petit chéri”? 

Then the car dashed away like a runner setting off down the 
course. Looking after it, Grigore saw only a small hand floating in 
the air above the heads like a white dove. 

As the machine rapidly disappeared into the distance, splashing 
dirty water and mud right to the verges of the road, young Iuga 
heard a furious voice: “The devil take you!’ 

Mother Ioana, who came along the side of the road, shaking her 
clothes and muttering, was covered in mud from head to foot. 

Further down the lane, Nistor Mucenicu’s Anghelina approached, 
one child sucking at her breast and another, some four years old, 
hanging on to her hand. This little boy, barefoot like his mother, 
kept stumbling in his long shirt, wb? h h: trod in the mud. He whined 
continuously; ‘Mum, Pm hungry.. ? 

And the woman, trying to soothe him, dragged him by the arm, 
and said wearily: ‘Quict, lovey, quict!’ 

The car and the white gloved hand disappeared. Grigore Iuga 
shuddered as if woken from a dream. All he could hear was the 
child whimpering and the old woman gruinbling: ‘The devil take 
you!’ 
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Chapter Four 


THE LIGHTS 


For two days Titu Herdelea had to recount his adventures and how 
he had spent his time in the country. First his landlady, Mrs Alex- 
andrescu, made him tell her everything, for when she was not 
talking about Jenică or Mimi she was always just dying to find out 
everybody else’s affairs and gossip about them. He had to spend a 
whole evening with the Gavrilas family, and then young Mendelson, 
the shoemaker's son, now demobbed, came especially to enquire 
about the sufferings of the peasants, and to explain, raging with 
revolt, that social injustices were growing so unbearable, that the 
desperate masses would have to take justice into their own hands, 
and then everything would collapse in blood and fire. > 

Naturally young Herdelea did his share of showing off, within 
moderation that is, for until he had seen the results of his stay in 
high society, he did not like to say too much. He was most euthusi- 
astic about Nadina, who seemed to him the most bewitching crea- 
ture, and let it be understood that she liked him, although in fact 
she had not taken much notice of him and had only addressed a 
few words to him even in the car, where she had entertained herself 
in French all the time with Raul Brumaru. 

On Sunday morning, he presented himself in Strada Argintari, 
at Gogu Tonescu’s. Of course, the latter had already promised to 
arrange things for him within twenty-four hours, but it wouldn’t 
do any harm to take advantage of the customary courtesy call to 
remind him of it. 

‘Everything’s settled,’ cried the deputy triumphantly. ‘You can 
go tomorrow and present yourself at Drapelul, and start work. You 
ask for Mr Deliceanu; don’t forget the name. He’s the editor. Tell 
him I sent you. The salary is nothing remarkable, Dut we'll sec that 
it improves later on.’ 

Titu, stunned with joy and amazement, stammered out a few 
words of thanks and admiration. Gogu liked to be admired. On 
the appearance of Eugenia, who had been told nothing of all this, 
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so that it should be a surprise, Gogu recounted with great gusto 
all the details and stages of the campaign: why should he, a respec- 
table deputy, go cap-in-hand to Adevdrul and Universul, and risk 
meeting with a refusal? There was, after all, his own party’s news- 
paper, and Deliceanu was a colleague in the Chamber, as well as 
being a personal friend. He would go to Deliceanu! The latter was 
a pleasant, helpful fellow and agreed without any difficulty, but 
referred him to the managing director. So off he went. But there 
it was cold and doleful. The managing director was a fat Jew, 
with gold-rimmed spectacles. He started off by theorizing and 
talking about figures, saying that the expenses of the paper were 
tremendous, and circulation was very low, although the literary 
style was so elegant; readers these days did not appreciate style and 
polemics, all they looked for was crime and scandal, and so on. 

‘After two ha@urs of talking,’ Gogu declared, ‘I lost my temper. 
Getting up, I thrust my hands into my pockets and said firmly: 
“I’m not interested, all I want is satisfaction, otherwise...’ And 
it worked! That was enough. He answered: “Very well, sir. If you 
put it like that I cannot retuse you”’.’ 

Naiurally, Gogu did not inform his admiring audience that when 
he had thrust his hands into his pocket he had taken out his wallet 
and paid six months’ salary in advance for his protégé, the sum being 
registered as a donation from Deputy Ionescu. 

Eugenia, hugging him, congratulated him charmingly, thus con- 
tributing to swell his self-satisfaction. Then they both wished the 
young man the best of luck, and invited him to lunch the day after 
he had contacted the paper. 

‘I hope yowll mention me in your articles from time to time!’ 
whispered Gogu, hall-seriously, as he saw his guest to the door. 

First of all, Titu was impatient to see a copy of Drapelul. He had 
never set eyes on the paper or head of it. He looked for it at some 
ten kiosks before he finally secured a copy, opening it at once and 
examining it keenly. It seemed to him stu; id, empty and dull, like 
a parliamentary speech. For a moment h> was disappointed; he 
had hoped for something different. But what was he to do? It was 
good enough as a beginning. 

Reaching his room, he sat down to read it through from the title 
to the name of the publisher, so as to become familia: with the style. 
As he struggled through an endless article signed by a senator, Jean 
knocked at his door: ‘Do come over for a mn ent, mon cher, so that 
my sister Tanta can meet you. Lenuta has advertised you such a 
lot you might be some holy relic fiom the cathedral!’ 

Mrs Alexandrescu wanted to ingratiate herself with Jenica’s 
family, and zealously sought suitors for Tanta, the more so as the 
girl’s parents were very anxious about their daughter’s future. The 
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good looks the Lord had given her were her only dowry. At the 
moment, Titu was the good lady’s choice; he paid his rent regularly, 
was a well-behaved young man, mixed with the gentry and then, 
being a journalist, one never knew whether he might not become a 
deputy, like Costel Petrescu, who had been with her husband at 
the military school. 

‘See what an angel has descended among us, Mr Herdelea!’ 
sighed Mrs Alexandrescu in a sugary tone. 

Tanta coloured; she was tall and slender, and had enchantingly 
dewy, sparkling green eyes. The young man was quite dazed for a 
moment, a fact which Mrs Alexandrescu noticed with satisfaction. 
After a few moments she said diplomatically. 

“Well, we have to go now. As you see, we’re all dressed to go out. 
I just wanted you to mect her so that you could admire her. But 
don’t be sad, I promise I will take you to her family one afternoon, 
and you can start courting her there if you like!’ 

Titu went back to the senator’s article. But between the prosy 
lines Tanja’s green eyes glittered, and he saw her smiling lips, all 
the more tempting for their unexpected appearance. 

Next day he reported at the oflices of the paper. A lad showed 
him in to the editorial secretary. In a large room a man. spectacled, 
unshaven and gloomy, sat alone, turning over a great pile of news- 
papers which Jay on a big desk in front of him; in his hand was a 
huge pair of scissors. He glanced at the visitor and continucce his 
work. Having finished, he pushed away the remnants of paper to 
make space for himself. When he heard that Herdelea was looking 
for Deliceanu, he said in a bored voice: “The editor isn’t often in 
the office, he only comes occasicnally; I don’t think -you’ll track 
him down very easily. But if you have something for the paper, you 
can speak to the chief sub-editor, who should be here any minute — 
or you can tell me, if you like!’ 

On hearing Titu’s explanation, the secretary wrinkled up his 
nosc in a grimace: ‘H’m - they never stop coming. Weve got more 
journalists than readers, but even so if we couldn't use the scissors 
on other papers I don’t know how we should manage! On pay-day 
the oflice is crowded, but when you want a write-up you can’t find 
anybody. Still, that’s up to the editorial board; I washed my hands 
of the whole business long ago!’ 

To confirm that Herdelea had told the truth, he scribbled some- 
thing on a sheet of paper and sent the messenger up to the managing 
director. The answer arrived promptly, and the secretary continued: 
‘Well, everything is in order; you are on our staff. Perhaps you have 
the itch to write as well, eh?’ 

As time passed, the secretary, a good-hearted man, opened out 
towards Titu. He considered himself to be the most efficient editorial 
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secretary in Rumania, and was piqued when others did not share 
the same opinion. It disgusted him that he had to slave harder than 
a porter on an obscure little rag, while others, who were not in the 
same street with him, grew fat and made a name for themselves on 
papers with big circulations. As young Herdelea came from Transyl- 
vania, the secretary gave him the job of collecting news from the 
German and Hungarian press concerning Rumania and Rumanians 
living over there, straight away offering him a large pile of un- 
touched newspapers. Nobody in the office knew any foreign language 
except French, so that no one else could read them. Herdelea could 
take them home with him if he liked, and look at them at his leisure. 
Also, he must not scribble too much; concise and lively items were 
what a bright newspaper needed. Unfortunately Drapelul... It 
would be fine if in addition Titu could write at least one editorial 
a week. He should try, anyway. These stupid politicians had abso- 
lutely swamped the secretary with their stuffy articles. But Titu 
must not forget that the paper was the official mouthpiece of the 
government, so he must be careful, especially as besides the present 
leader the party had a whole flock of other aspirants, who had formed 
a clandestine opposition within the party and were constantly on the 
lookout for a faux pas to use it against the official leadership. 

‘Sn that’s how things are, my dear fellow!’ the secretary con- 
cluded amiably. ‘You can work at home until you get used to the 
trade. But please always be here in the morning in case I need you!’ 

His name was Roșu. 

Titu went straight home, shut himself in his room, and eagerly 
started work. Now, he told himself, all roads were open to him, all 
he needed was application and a determination not to be discour- 
aged. Mrs Alexandrescu had gone with Jenica for a long session at 
cards with his parents. There was complete silence, only broken 
occasionally by a cry or a muttered curse from the courtyard out- 
side, with its many tenants. Towards evening, just as he had 
finished writing, he heard steps in the par! ur. It must be his pupil, 
Marioara, he thought happilv. After so nany hours of work, a 
feminine presence would be welcome, even if it was only hers. He 
hurried to the door to welcome her. 

‘Is Mummy at home?’ enquired Mimi in a calm voice. 

Taken aback, the young man answered: ‘No, she isn’t, but... 
but do come in! I will...’ 

The diminutive blonde allowed a smile to .;uiver on her lips, and 
said: ‘Well, now that I am herc, I may as well see the poet’s nest!” 

Emotion flamed up within Titu, he kissed her hand several times, 
and asked her to stay just a few moments to quench his desire just 
to look at her; since he had met her the other day, somehow she 
had always been in his mind... Mimi interrupted as if she had 
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not been listening or had known beforehand what he would say: 
‘This used to be my room before I married. When I came home for 
the school holidays I slept here. Mother never let the room in 
those days. How many wonderful dreams I had in this little 
bed!’ 

Encouraged, the young man invited her to take off her coat, 
murmuring the while: ‘Miss Mimi, please . . . I don’t bite, honestly 
I don’t!’ 

Mimi burst out laughing: ‘Of course not - I wouldn’t let you... 
leave any marks on me!’ 

Then, to calm him a little, she added softly: ‘I do quite like you, 
but...’ 

At this, Titu, quite overcome, greedily took her in his arms 
and closed her mouth with a thirsty kiss, moving nearer to the 
bed. 

She accepted his embrace with a murmur of satisfaction, but 
gently released herself, whispering: ‘You naughty boy! Do you 
want me to be sorry I came in? No, not now, really, I can’t! Another 
time! You must be patient!’ 

She arranged her tiny hat over the blonde curls, already standing 
with her back to the door. In order to avoid a new attack she took 
hold of the handle: “Now be a sweet, good boy, promise? I'm off! 
I just popped in so that mother should know that I had been to see 
her. See you soon, you impatient thing! 

After she had departed, her smile of promise still lingered in the 
air. 
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This season was to be richer and gayer than ever. Nadina was 
feverish with excitement. In November alone there was the opening 
of Parliament, and performances of Eleonora Duse and Feraudy, 
to say nothing of the Paderewski concert. She had bought herself 
several things in Paris on her way home, but nuw to her horror 
realized that she had practically no clothes at all, compared with 
the multitude of events which imperatively demanded her presence. 

Grigore's arrival from the country had been delayed for a couple 
of days. His father didn’t let him go before they had closed the 
accounts. to enable the old man to live in peace until February. «As 
a matter of fact, this had suited the young man, for he had decided 
to spend the whole winter in the capital with Nadina. 

‘At last!’ she said, when she heard his decision. 

She immediately made him book the best box for the shows 
which had been announced, remarking that she would consider it a 
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permanent stain on her honour if she missed one of them. Her hus- 
band became quite exhausted running hither and thither. Wanting 
to save him trouble sometimes, Nadina would say: ‘If you’re tired 
of running around, let Raul go; he’s very good at such matters.’ 

Whereupon Grigore would protest that he was not at all tired, 
though he was. He was, however, hoping that he could somehow 
manoeuvre Raul away from Nadina’s company. Not that he was 
jealous, he would say to himself, but because the man was such a 
fool. Grigore’s newly aroused love had no place for jealousy; he 
must be both husband and lover, in the same manner as she, in 
order to keep her. 

Nadina was too busy in the whirl of her society affairs to notice 
her husband’s efforts; though she would hardly have observed them 
under other circumstances. It seemed natural and inevitable that 
everybo-ly shoul love her. She had been used to it all her life; it 
had begun with her father, who had always idolized her and even 
now brightened up as soon as he saw her. In fact, she did not know 
any love at all, except love for herself. She refused herself nothing, 
for she considered that everything was due to her. Even the pleasure 
or satisfaction of yielding to temptation were unknown to her, for 
everything seemed to her to be a natural attribute of her beauty. 
She had never been unfaithful to Grigore in a moment of passion; 
any more than she smoked because she liked the taste of tobacco. 
These things were dene because she felt she must commit every 
extravagance, just to be above other women, as a divine being. 
Time and again she contemplated her body completely naked in 
the mirror, and wondered how it could combine so many superb 
forms and lines. She walked the whole morning unclothed in her 
apartment so that she could admire herself at her leisure. 

To her, Raul Brumaru was just a whim, a little adornment, as 
necessary to an elegant woman as a Japdog or a huicky charm. For 
a long time he had sighed for her, as others had, and in the end 
she had accepted hin not for love, but because she did not care. 
People considered hiin an amusing boy, and he was a credit to her 
when he was around. She was more at ease with him than with 
Grigore, for whom she still had a certain - even if only theoretical 
~ respect. With Raul she did not feel the need to display any tender- 
ness; neither did he expect any, he was content with the crumbs of 
the feast. In particular, he was her dancing partner, and as such, 
extremely useful. 

Towards men like Brumaru, Grigore felt an instinctive repulsion. 
He despised the man, sincerely feeling that Nadina compromised 
herself by tolerating him in her company. He blamed himself for 
allowing thir.gs to go so far; he should have prevented it, but not by 
making scenes, for this would have only increased her determination 
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to continue. His love should have been all-pervading. If only he 
had understood her from the beginning, he would not have 
lost four years of happiness; he would not have let the gap be- 
tween them grow so wide that now he had to build bridges across 
it. 

The moment he admitted his fault, he of course decided gener- 
ously to make up for all the past. Nadina had to be sheltered from 
any temptation, not by removing it, but through his own presence, 
by satisfying it. Comprehending her financial worries, he offered to 
meet them, giving a flattering explanation: ‘I want my wife to be 
the most brilliant of all! 

Nadina could not believe her ears. She had become used to the 
fact that, in a delicate manner and for plausible reasons, he lacked 
interest in her expensive society life. Nevertheless, she responded in 
an easy voice: ‘It’s very sweet of you, darling, and thank you very 
much, but I’m afraid the figures will frighten you.’ 

‘No figure can frighten me if it is for you!’ Grigore answered, 
with a look burning with submissive love. ; 

At this time they did things they had never done during the whole 
course of their marriage: for instance they seriously discussed her 
clothes. She showed him the latest models in the fashion magazines, 
explaining details of cut, cloth and accessories. He, in his turn, was 
deeply interested, and treated the matter in all seriousness, as if it 
were a vital problem. Ihe discussion went on for days, and Nagina 
discovered to her amazement that he had an excelicnt taste in 
women’s fashions, too, as well as original ideas. She said suddenly: 
‘I thought agriculture was your only passion; I see that I was 
wrong.’ 

Grigore smiled. 

“You have been my only passion ever since I met you. I too was 
mistaken, when I thought differently.’ 

After they had been in Bucharest a fortnight, Platamonu presented 
himself. At first Nadina hesitated to receive him. As Grigore had 
offered to help her, she did not need the lease-holder’s assistance 
urgently, for Gogu would surely allow her to postpone payment of 
the debt she had incurred with him abroad. 

Platamonu started by giving his reason for coming to Bucharest; 
he had profited by the fact that lis son had to come to register at 
the University to accompany him so as to have an opportunity to 
disperse the cloud of regrettable misunderstanding which had arisen 
between them. The boy’s matters had been arranged quickly. He 
was to go straight back home as he could read better there and 
prepare for the examinations, which he definitely wanted tc pass 
after Christmas. Thus Platamonu had time to go on his own errands. 
He had done his best, and had squeezed out half of the spring rent, 
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bringing as a token that he would even do the impossible to please 
the lady Nadina. There was just one small favour he wanted to ask, 
and he was sure that, in view of his devoted service, she would not 
refuse him. It was, of course, about Babaroaga. He had heard the 
lady Nadina herself say that for the time being she did not want to 
sell it. Nevertheless, as the rumours persisted, and as he heard from 
the peasants that boyar Miron wanted to buy it, too, he was making 
so bold as to declare that he was interested in it as well. He would 
ask her that in confirming receipt of the advance-payment on next 
year’s rent she should mention that, providing that his offer would 
be better and accepted, she would consider it as surety. For her this 
would be a mere formality, to him it would be some sort of vague 
assurance, but still precious, as a token of confidence and a recog- 
nition of his loyal service. 

Nadina listehed without interruption. The only thing that 
seemed important was that Platamonu had brought the money. 
She knew from her father that money should never be refused. The 
favour he asked her had no value, for she had no intention whatever 
of selling Babaroaga. Selling would be even more boring than Jetting. 
Trouble had arisen at the mere hint of a sale. 

‘Where did you get all the idea that I wanted to sell my estate?” 
she asked. ‘Everybody is saying that I want to sell it, and making 
propositions to me. T am the only person who doesn’t know anything 
about it, and it is only fair that I should know something about it too. 
You are a reasonable man, Mr Platamonu, and I must tell you one 
thing: Pm not selling, definitely not, and I don’t intend to! Is that 
sufficiently clear, precise and definite?’ 

‘Then my small request can bother you even less!’ persisted 
Platamonu smoothly, thinking to himself that with the ladies nothing 
was ever definite and clear, and hai they wanted yesterday and 
refused today, they might well accept toinorrow, one never knew. 

‘Well.’ she said carelessly. ‘All right, just as you like. I simply 
wanted to warn you, so that you should «uot come later and say 
this and that.’ 

Later she told Grigore about the incident. She had no desire to 
hide such matters from him, particularly as she now had a large 
sum of money, and so his expenses would be less. Grigore remarked, 
as he had done many times before, that she was the sole master of 
her income and that he did not want to m: dle in her affairs, but 
in his opinion she should not have made eve: the slightest promise 
to Platamonu. Why should her hands be tied in the future? 

Nadina regretted that she had told him; it was useless, Grig was 
so pedantic and irritating. He noticed her annoyance and added 
hastily: ‘Perhaps I exaggerate... Don’t be cross with me, Nadina. 
Be gay! Your smile is my life!’ 
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‘It’s a pity you can’t read, Chirilă. Come here and look at this!’ 

The office of the estate was a small room with a pinewood table 
and several stools. It was in the same building as the servants’ 
quarters, Platamonu took out of his fat wallet a piece of white paper 
and waved it under the eyes of the steward. 

‘See this little scrap of paper, Chirila? Sec it? Look! Well, this is 
Babaroaga, my lad!’ he shouted exultantly. ‘Look at it! You can 
tell the pcople they needn’t waste their time hanging round the 
manor any more!’ 

‘May you have health to hold it!’ said Chirilă respectfully. 

‘God grant it!’ responded Platamonu. ‘All my life, Chirilă, I 
have worked, and in my old age I deserve a piece of land. I can’t 
rest even at night; you know it very well. I run about and sweat, 
and I don’t shrink from lending you a hand — not like other boyars, 
who drink coffee on the balcony and wait for everything to fall into 
their lap. And still, people don’t let me breathe, and try to elbow 
me to one side. Now, is that just? Tell me straight, Chirilă, you’re a 
sensible man!’ 

“The people aren’t against you, sir!’ the steward protested. ‘But 
they haven’t got any land, either, you see, and that’s why they 
try so hard.’ 

‘I don't say they shouldn’t have land, either, do you thmk I 
would ?’ said the lease-holder, folding up his paper. ‘Let them have 
land, Chirila. But why pick on my cstate?’ 

The Greek had been waiting for a iong ume to hold forth on 
this matter. It had seemed to him that the peasants had been 
ungrateful when they had appcared as his rivals in front of Nadina. 
Actually, he himself did not consider the receipt to be as valuable 
as all that, but he used it to strengthen his position in the eyes of 
the villagers. He was also in need of a little comfort just now be- 
cause of Aristide. The fact that his son had wanted to return home 
with him, instead of staying in Bucharest and having a good time, 
filled Platamonu with concern, the more su as he could not console 
himself by telling his wife, who was a weak creature, about it. He 
was worried lest his son had got himself entangled with some girl 
in these parts, and thus might 1uin his prospects or do something 
foolish. Aristide was very close and never told his father anything, 
and Platamonu, as a parent, felt it impossible to ask him, and this 
perhaps upset him. His heart was filled with foreboding, and he 
shivered. 

Chirilă was burning with impatience to pass on the news ie had 
received from Platamonu. It was impossible to get away from work 
at Gliganu during the weck, so he had to wait until Sunday, when 
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he had time to hurry home to Amara, look after his own affairs, 
and unburden his soul. He stopped his cart outside Busuioc’s inn, 
where people always gathered after church, got off, and sent his 
wife and daughter on home. People stood outside the building, 
sheltering under the eaves from the rain, each telling the other his 
troubles. Chirilă greeted them and entered. In the middle of a crowd 
stood Luca Talaba, arguing with the mayor; the others were not 
saying much. Upon seeing Chirila, he shouted joyfully, as if he had 
found an ally: “The Lord has sent you at last, Chirilă. Look here, 
you must know...’ 

The innkeeper took the opportunity to organize his customers: 
‘Now, look, why are you all standing around and blocking the 
way, so that people can’t get past? Sit down at the tables, nobody 
will bite you and I won’t charge you anything. Look, over there. 
Come un, now. Come on, Mr Mayor, you should take the lead, the 
others will follow.’ 

He managed to get everyone seated and served at last. 

Jon Pravila, with increasing ferocity, was talking about Baba- 
roaga. It was not just, he said, that those whom the Lord had already 
made rich should have still more land, while the poor remained in 
their misery. 

‘See, that’s how he keeps on talking, hours at a time!’ remarked 
Tuca irritably to Chirila Păun. 

‘Well, I agree with the mayor,’ interrupted Trifon Guju. ‘T don't 
think you're right, Uncle Luca. Honestly I don’t. Because if vou try 
to buy the land, then how do you expect the king to give you any?’ 

Against a general murmur of approval, Talaba asked harshlv: 
‘How do you know that the king wiil divide the land among the 
people ?’ 

‘Everybody has heard about 1: except you!’ answered Trifon 
reproachfully. 

‘He must divide it, otherwise we can’t go on living © added a 
deep, smothered voice, sounding as if it hed burst from the bowels 
of the earth. 

Luca Talaba understood that the majority was against him, and 
changed his tone: ‘It would be fine if it really did happen as you 
say, but I’m afraid we'll be left with more words, while other people 
get the land. And if I fight, do I fight only for myself, Trifon, or 
for everybody? I can still manage to scrape along somehow, thank 
God! But what 1 say is: why should others take away the estate we 
have worked one Why shouldn’t we own it, ail of us? I wouldn't 
divide it just between Marin Stan and me, but between all of us 
who really want to work ~ with you, Ignat, and with you, Trifon, 
and anybody who wants to. Only let the Lord help us to lay our 
hands on it! Now tell us, don't you think I’m right?’ 
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The discussion had been a long one. The mayor gave a superior 
smile; his feelings had been wounded, for they had kept away from 
him. Chirilă Păun, however, felt embarrassed. Several times he had 
wanted to interrupt Luca, but had not had the heart, seeing him 
so hopeful. In the end, when somebody mentioned that the Greek 
had been to Bucharest to press his claim to Babaroaga, he felt the 
moment was opportune, and put in: ‘Yes, he did go, and it wasn’t 
in vain, either!’ 

Luca’s enthusiasm was suddenly cut short. Busuioc, who had been 
behind the bar, also came up to hear. 

After Chirilă had told them the news he had received from 
Platamonu, Pravila said crossly: ‘Why didn’t you tell us right away, 
instead of letting us go on arguing and quarrelling, when the Greek 
had the paper in his pocket?’ 

Others were muttering, too. The mayor, forgetting the offence 
he had suffered, said, worried: ‘Well. 

But then Luca Talaba rose ‘nvoluntaialy and as if the shock had 
affected his voice and his expression, said between clenched tceth: 
‘They won’t get away with it. We won't let them!’ 

Others voices took him up, some quietly, some more fiercely: 
‘No, we won't!’ 
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The capital wore a festive smile, with tricolour flags fluttering 
from all the main buildings. Calea Victoriei was strewn with fine, 
ash-grey sand. A huge crowd had taken possession of the pavements. 
Between the clouds a ycllow sun gazed down indifferently. ‘The 
royal procession slowly moved towards the Palace on Metro- 
politan Hill, the hooves of the escorting cavalry rattling upon 
the tarmac. In the first chaise, the Chief of Police stood stiffly 
erect, his top-hat on the back of his head, vehemently gesturing 
like a petulant drum-major and looking back from time to 
time. 

Within, the Chamber of Deputies hummed discreetly like a hive 
before swarming. The galleries, filled with ladies, had the appcar- 
ance of rows of multi-coloured flowers. Diamonds glittered like 
drops of morning dew on smooth petals. The diplomatic gallery 
was gay with the uniforms of military attachés, together with the 
chiefs of foreign missions, in the international uniferm of their trade, 
looking like ancient, fusty rosettes. 

All around there gleamed dress shirts, bald heads, and medals. 
Hundreds of arms were extended in handshakes. In front of the 
Presiclent’s chair was a crowd of tail-coats. Now and then one of 
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the nation’s representatives glanced up, looking for his guests in 
the gallery or blowing a kiss to a smiling woman. 

‘Look, there’s Gogu! exclaimed Eugenia excitedly to Nadina, 
who wore a complacent smile. 

Down below, Gogu Ionescu jovially made a number of unin- 
telligible signs. Nadina assumed that he was enquiring whether they 
liked the seats he had obtained for them, and responded by silently 
moving her lips, mouthing: ‘Very good, Thank you. Perfect. You 
were wonderful.’ 

Gogu disappeared among the tail-coats, but appeared again after 
some minutes holding Raul Brumaru by the arm. The latter 
greeted them ceremoniously, saying something which nobody could 
hear. 

‘What is that fellow doing in the deputies’ enclosure ? demanded 
Grigore trom béhind Eugenia. 

‘Why do you ask?’ enquired Nadina easily. ‘He never misses any- 
thing. And besides, he has so many connections, he can get in any- 
where.’ 

Suddenly there was a stir in the enclosure. More tail-coats came 
pouring in through the side doors. Through the door on the right 
the prelates entered ceremoniously in their rich attire, and from 
the lett advanced the generals, in glittering dress uniform, all 
ribbons and gold braid. An alarmed voice roared from near the 
entrance: ‘His Majesty the King!’ 

There was a moment of portentous silence, and then a storm of 
applause, dying away only when the King took his papers from 
the hand of the Prime Minister. Placing his spectacles care- 
fully upon his nose, he started to read: ‘Honourable senators and 
deputies...’ 

Almost every sentence was punctuated by a fresh wave of applause, 
sometimes more enthusiastic, somctimes less, whereupon. the King 
was forced to pause, looking over his glasses at the mosaic of faces, 
all directing their gaze towards him like thousands of ravs focussing 
on a magic prism. 

. I entertain a consistent concern for the welfare of the toiling 
peasantry, the sound, strong basis of our state, on which the nation’s 
future depends.’ 

Here Grigore’s voice, dry with emotion, was heard amidst the 
burst of applause: ‘Hear, hear!" 

Nadina turned her head slightly towards him to chide him. 

The reading finished, ovations followed the King as he departed 
through the door, and everybody began to leave. 

‘A nice show, wasn’t it? murmured Nadina in the corridor. ‘And 
how fine the King looked!’ 

Outside waited elegant chaises and noisy motors, there were many 
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smiles and handshakes, accompanied by martial music as bandsmen 
in the guard of honour played a military march. 


The dog barked madly as the rain steadily poured down. 

‘Go and see who’s there, man. The bitch might bite somebody, 
and bring more evil down on our heads!’ 

Ignat Cercel, muttering to himself, moved heavily from the bench. 
As he opened the door to the porch, the pig, snuffling outside as 
usual in an effort to get in, nearly knocked him off his feet as it 
entered. Ignat went out, remarking: ‘Let him be, blast him.’ On 
the threshold he paused and shouted: ‘Damn you and your accursed 
family, you devil, shut up!’ 

From where he stood he could see Birzotescu, the tax-collector, 
in the middle of the courtyard, stamping in the mud and fending 
off the dog with his open umbrella. Behind him stood the village 
guard. 

‘So you wait for me to come to your place, Ignat, and in such 
weather too? You don’t have much consideration for me!’ 

Taken aback, Ignat first threw a stone at the dog: ‘Shut up, you 
bastard, don’t you understand?’ 

Then he swectened his tone: `Me wait for you, sir? Bless me, no! 
But, you see, poverty holds us fast. Otherwise I would have come 
long ago: I know very well where the village hall is, and there’s 
nothing wrong with my legs, thank the Lord!’ 

Carefully shaking the water off his umbrella and closing it, the 
tax-collector approached and re:narked: ‘When you’ve got to pay 
the tax you talk about poverty, but you're always at the inn! I 
know you all, Ignat! Its a waste of time trying to fool me! I'm 
ruining my best years and my health on you! 

‘What's that about the inn?’ the peasant protested. “Why, I can’t 
remember when I had a taste of brandy last; we really can’t think 
of drinking because.. .’ 

‘Be quiet now, I haven't come to talk! interrupted Birzotescu, 
entering the cottage. 

The wife crouched near the fireplace, quite still, her four children 
grouped around her, like a hen frightened by a sparrow-hawk. The 
pig grunted with satisfaction, raising its head in surprise. The tax- 
collector paused stiffly in the middle of the small room, and looked 
round him carefully. He was tall and lanky, and his head reached 
the beams of the ceiling. Taking the register from the guard, he 
made a note and tore off a sheet. 

‘Listen, Ignat” he said, severely. ‘This time I'll put your pig 
down, as I can’t see anything else of any value. Do you hear me? 
For the time heing I won’t take it, so that you can’t «av Pm a hard 
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man. But don’t think I shall wait more than a week, for the higher- 
ups don’t wait for me either. Nor shall I come here again and ruin 
my boots in the puddles, because you’d let me go barefoot before 
you’d buy me new ones. So, Ignat, you’d better come soon, other- 
wise the pig comes to me, and you won’t get it back!’ 

At this the woman burst out bitterly: ‘Oh Lord, sir, you wouldn’t 
take our piglet away? The children’ll starve, it’s all we got and 
we've had a job to feed it- we can’t keep any cattle because we 
haven’t got any fodder or maize.’ 

Completely ignoring her, Birzotescu walked out, bending himself 
almost double to avoid knocking his head against the beam of the 
door. Miserably, Ignat saw him off through the yard, as was proper, 
complaining all the time and mumbling apologetically: ‘What can 
we do, Mr Birzotescu, what can we do?’ 


Aristide Platamonu had sent the maid for the steward’s daughter, 
(cherglfina. Only she knew how to press his trousers elegantly, with 
a crease, not like the other stupid wenches who didn’t even know 
how to heat the iron properly. 

He was alone in the house. His father was at a trial at Costești, 
having called in Chirilă Păun as a witness. They had left in the 
morning in the chaise with Mrs Platamonu, taking Chirilă and his 
wife along as well. The Greek had wanted Aristide to accompany 
them, but he had refused; he would take advantage of his solitude 
to do some serious reading. His sister had left a week ago for 
Pitesti, to stay with the family of a friend and breathe some urban 
alr. 

Gherghina shyly entered her young master’s room, the maid at 
her side. 

‘Look here, my girl, you're clever and handy; I’m sure you'll do 
me a favour... 

He explained what he wanted. The iron was heated, and the 
trousers laid out on the table, a wet cloth beside them. He drove 
away the silly maid. 

‘Well, Pll try, master,’ Gherghina said, frightened by the scolding 
the maid had received. ‘But I don’t know whether TIl be able to 
do it right...’ 

She started pressing the trousers. Aristide stood by her side, 
watching. Her supple body was slightly bent over the iron. On her 
head, her scarlet kerchief was tied closely, leaving bare her smooth, 
slightly curvedneck. Looking down between her shoulde and head, 
held to one side, the young man observed, beneath the thin, open- 
necked blouse, her full, shapely, rounded breasts, with nipples like 
delicate buds. He bent slightly forward and touched her neck with 
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his lips. Gherghina started, and turned two horror-filled eyes to- 
wards him. 

‘Why do you think I sent for you, Gherghina?’ he whispered, 
taking the iron from her hand and putting it on the stand. ‘Just 
for that, do you think?’ pointing contemptuously towards the iron. 
‘A beautiful girl like you ?’ 

Gherghina retreated towards the door, her eyes fixed on his with 
the same expression. He took her hand: ‘Tell me, you’re not really 
afraid of me? Tell me truly. How can you be? And it was because 
of you that I didn’t stay in Bucharest, sweetheart...’ 

She tried to get to the door again, But Aristide turned the key 
in the lock and caught her round the waist, continuing in the same 
hot, greedy voice: ‘Why don’t you give me a little smile, Gherghina ? 
Why do you look like that? That’s not how I want you to look at 
me, oh no!’ ¢. 

He kissed her mouth, her eyes and her cheeks. Gherghina 
whispered: ‘Why are you making fun of me, master?’ 

Then, sensing that she was being taken to the corner where she 
had seen the bed, she went on: ‘No, I don’t want to... I don’t 
want to. I shall scream, really I will.. ? 

‘Don’t be silly, Gherghina! No... no!’ Aristide murmured, 
closing her mouth with his own. 


The curtain fell amidst a storm of applause, and the lights came 
on suddenly in the stuffy atmosphere of the auditorium, filled with 
the odour of the crowd. For some minutes, the curtain-calls went 
on, then the audience calmed dov n, and the opera-glasses went to 
work, Nadina reigned in her box like an idol basking in the 
adoration of the faithful. She languidly eyed the occupants of the 
stalls below, and exchanged grectings with the inhabitants of other 
boxes. After a first casual inspection, she drawled to Grigore: 
‘Did you see? Even the Predeleanus are here, all of them...! J 
wonder what came over that mean thing, Victor, to spend so much 
money!’ 

“We haven't even called on them!’ her husband regretfully said. 
‘I didn’t know they had come back from the country.’ 

People started to file out, and the box was filled with ecstatic 
remarks: ‘Oh, he was absolutely superb!...A great actor!... He 
played magnificently! .. . I saw the play in Paris, too. Yes, he was 
in it then...’ 

Grigore took advantage of the crowd to hurry off to the Prede- 
leanu’s box. After the first few words, Tecla remarked with amaze- 
ment: ‘You have changed completely!... It’s as if you were a 
different person!’ 
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‘Can you actually see it?’ Grigore asked. ‘I’m a bit ashamed to 
admit it, but I can’t help it. I’m madly in love!’ 

Olga cast him a saucy glance and a smile. Tecla gazed for a 
moment at Nadina’s box, full of all sorts of admirers, and said 
thoughtfully : “Yes, she looks more beautiful and charming than ever!’ 

Young Iuga kissed her hand gratefully. 

When the curtain went up again in the darkened theatre, Nadina 
whispered to Grigore: ‘Grig, where shall we go after the show?’ 

And later, at the culminating moment of the drama, she went 
on in the same sweet voice: ‘Raul had discovered a new restaurant, 
quite Parisian and discreet; only the best people go there. I sent 
him to book a table, and told him to be here to take us. Was I right? 
Gogu’s coming too, with his life’s companion.’ 

‘Everything you do is right!’ Grigore responded, stealthily car- 
ressing her bare arm lying across the back of the seat. 

It was a small night club, in a secluded street. The extcrior was 
modest, but within was dazzling light, luxury, warmth, real French 
waiters, and several sensational attractions. Its owner was descended 
from a family of boyars with a distinguished name. He had wasted 
a huge fortune in Paris and with the remainder he had recently 
opened this establishment, just to have an occupation. He personally 
and ceremoniously received his guests, in the manner of a grand 
seigneur at a select reception. Raul Brumaru, who, as was to be 
expected, was a good friend of the host, made witty introductions, 
while Nadina, with a satisfied smile, repeated: ‘Ah, out, c'est vraiment 
très chic, très paristen? 

The place was crowded with gentlemen in tails and ladies wearing 
decolleté dresses. Waiters rustled by like shadows, balancing loaded 
silver trays. A Spanish dancer twisted temperamentally to the harsh 
clicking of castanets in her special tloor-space, accompanied by an 
orchestra of Spanish guitarists. After playing a selection of airs from 
Madrid and Sevilla, this orchestra followed the dancer off, making 
room for a pianist, who somnolently and casually introduced a 
French singer, an elegant spoilt darling, received with frenzied 
applause by his doting public. After he had smiled gallantly to right 
and left, the lights were lowered, only a few blue bulbs remaining 
illuminated. He sang a reverie. Other songs followed, each accom- 
panied by appropriate lighting. A waiter then handed the singer 
a guitar which one of the Spaniards had left on the corner of the 
piano, the lights changed to rose, and the spoilt young darling of the 
public came over to Nadina and, trembling with emotion, sang her 
a song of hopdless love. 

The air was laden with smoke and a thick odour of heavy wine. 
Eyes sparkled, the white light trembled on weary faces. There was 
a vacant hum of voices, 
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In the cab, wrapped in furs, Nadina said gaily: ‘It’s high time 
Bucharest became a more civilized city, not all sausages, garlic and 
vulgarity! Don’t you think so, Grig?’ 

‘Certainly!’ 

‘And that French singer, very interesting!’ she added, after a 
pause. ‘Did you see how he sang only for me?” 

Grigore felt her next to him, warm and happy. Hungrily and 
humbly he said: ‘You are the most beautiful creature!’ 


‘Is that you, Petrica?’ 

‘Yes, it?s me; come on, open up, mother!’ 

He entered the cottage. It was dark inside, the only light was 
the red glow in the fireplace. 

‘I don’t think you’ve even been to sleep!’ he exglaimed. 

‘How could I? It took quite a long time to feed them, and get 
them to bed,’ his mother mumbled by the fire. ‘And you’re on the 
late side yourself, my dear. It makes it hard for me, for there are 
so many of you, and J don't know how to divide the food so as to 
keep something for you and feed them, too. Oh Lord...’ 

Petre sat down on the bench and sighed. 

‘I don’t stay away to go to parties or to have a good time, mother!" 

Smaranda put a plate of soup out on the table for him. For a 
time the only sound was his hungry sipping and munching. On 
another bench, in a bed and on the stove, the children slept, 
breathing heavily. When he had taken the edge off his hunger he 
told his mother, between bites, that he still had not managed to 
get anywhere with the old boyar. The steward kept saying that it 
would be all right, that the boyar stuck to his promise, and that 
the steward himself had been told last winter to pay for the ox, 
but nothing had been said about his father’s debt. 

“That's what they kept telling me, too. and so weeks and months 
passed; soon it will be a ycar since your poor father died!’ the 
woman sobbed chokingly. 

‘I won’t let myself be treated that way, whatever happens!’ said 
the young man with determination. ‘I won’t, because it’s our right, 
we're not asking for charity; it was for them that Dad was working 
until the Lord called him” 

He scooped the last spoonfuls from the plate, and remained silent 
a long time, watching the flames flickering lazily in the hearth. 
Finally, he said in smothered tones: ‘One suffers, and suffers, and 
sighs, until one can’t any more, and then.... ¢* 

He relapsed into silence, but then spoke again, thoughtfully: 
‘The men keep talking, and arguing, and wondering what to do. 
That’s why I was so late.’ 
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He paused as if something had suddenly struck him, and asked: 
‘Why haven’t you lit the lamp? Isn’t there any oil?’ 

‘We've still got a bit, but I thought the fire would give enough 
light.” 

Petre nodded heavily. 

‘You're right; after all, a fire gives a good enough light, if there 
isn’t anything else.’ 

A flame flared up, brightening the embers and making Petre’s 
face glow ruddily. His shadow moved on the wall, and the wall 
seemed to waver. 
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Titu Herdelea wrote home about all his experiences; at least he 
could tell them now that the Lord had helped him to settle down 
satisfactorily. He bragged a little in his letter, describing Drapelul as 
a very important paper. He sent a bundle of copies to old Herdelea, 
as he knew how much his father liked reading newspapers, carefully 
underlining in red ink the items he had written, especially the two 
editorials in which he vigorously opposed Count Apponyi himself. 
Of course, he also praised Grigore Iuga, who had such a wonderful 
elegant and beautiful wife that all the ladies in and around Amaradia 
would die of envy if they saw her, He told them what a time he had 
had at their country place, something like the baren’s mansion in 
Beclean, and how he had come to Bucharest by car, a distance as 
long as from Bistrita to Cluj. He sent his father greetings from 
Gavrilas, who was like a parent to him, and his own regards to all 
his acquaintances, particularly the priest Belciug, who after all had 
been very nice to him in the end, so that small misunderstandings 
of the past might be forgotten. He added that he was waiting for 
the latter to come to Rumania, as he had promised while struggling 
to build up the new church in Pripas. Bein a widower, and quite 
well off, he could casily come, and would not regret spending the 
money, for Bucharest was nicer than Budapest, besides, it was a 
centre for all Rumanians, He sent heartfelt congratulations to 
Ghighi on her engagement, and hoped she would be happy with 
Zagreanu, who was a very nice fellow. He was very sorry that he 
would not be able to attend her wedding, but for the present he 
had so many things he must sce to, that he did not dare to neglect 
them, especially as he didn’t have too much money yet. 

He said nothiag about his amorous affairs, however, although he 
knew that Ghighi in particular would have been most interested; 
he did not want the people in Amaradia to know that he was con- 
cerned in these frivolous things here, too. But in fact, since he had 
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disposed of his everyday worries, he had been quite busy with such 
matters. 

Madame Mimi had kept her word, and had come to see her old 
room again one afternoon when she knew her mother would not 
be at home. She herself had removed her dress, flinging herself into 
the little bed which had once been hers. And afterwards, whenever 
she came, she did the same, but now she took off her petticoat as 
well, so that she was left as bare as when Mrs Alexandrescu had 
brought her into the world. She admired her body in the big, 
walnut-framed mirror, also a reminder of her maidenhood, and 
then quickly hid herself in the little bed, where she had known 
such sweet dreams. 

At first Titu had received her with muck emotion, proud that 
such a lovely woman should desire him. But soon he realized that 
he was not the only happy man enjoying her favours: what he 
received were just the left-overs, she was attracted to him merely 
because she liked the idea of being loved by a poet. And in fact 
Mimi herself had no hesitation in telling him that he must not feel 
he had any claim upon her, or bother her with jealousy, for she 
had quite enough of that sort of thing with her husband. 

Naturally the young man accepted the situation. He told himself 
that after all, she gave him all she could, and why should he refuse 
such a delightful creature, especially as it cost him nothing? 

Nevertheless, certain inevitable complications arose. His pupil, 
Marioara, sensed something, and began to accuse him. She was no 
street-girl, she said, and if he did not love her truly, why did he 
not say so, instead of being unfaithful to her with all sorts of women? 
She concluded by hinting that she would complain to Mrs Gavrilas 
about his disloyal behaviour. Hie had to spend a whole evening 
swearing that he loved her alone before he could calm her down. 

In addition, one day, coming face to face with Mrs Alexandrescu, 
he was told by that lady in a sad, meaningiul voice, as if she had 
been deserted by Jenică: ‘Mr Titu, I do beg you, be careful not to 
ruin Mimi! She may love you, it’s true; I noticed from the beginning 
that she had taken to you, but you must be more careful, and look 
after her, because if Vasile got wind of it, it would be a calamity. I 
don’t reproach you, I know how passion comes, burning you up, 
and Mimi is such a darling; no wonder she is bored with a dismal 
peasant like him, but... 

Titu listened to his landlady’s lamentations with resignation, 
merely muttering a protest at the end, more to show that he was a 
gentleman than expecting to be believed. As a matter of fact, he 
felt somewhat awkward with Mrs Alexandrescu because of Tanta, 
whom he had started wooing with great persistence. Some time ago 
his landlady had taken him to meet the girl’s parents, praising him 
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to them, after which he had become a regular visitor to the house, 
which was behind the station, and belonged to her father, Mr 
Alexandru Ionescu, who was the head of an office at the Ministry 
of Finance. At the moment, Tanta was Titu’s beautiful, true love. 
Through her he had regained his poetic inspiration. Every evening, 
after he had finished his work for Drapelul, he glorified the divine 
creature in verse, wrapped the while in a haze of cigarette smoke. 
It seemed that she responded to his emotion. Although she was shy, 
she had confessed that she could live without him no longer, and 
if she did not see him for three days running she always found some 
excuse {gcall on Lenuta, who was her confidante, and who of 
course called him in. 

All this, far from preventing him from fulfilling his duties at 
work, actually stimulated him. He conscientiously presented him- 
self every morning at Drapelul with his manuscript all prepared, and 
always found Rogu alone, seated at his writing desk, as if he had 
never stirred from it. Towards noon reporters and sub-editors began 
to appear, invariably in a hurry, agitated, dissatisfied, and engaged 
in heated discussion, but never going so far as to do any writing. As 
a matter of fact, Herdelea was Rogu’s only journalistic colleague, 
and the latter frequently said to him: ‘I think you will get on, my 
dear young fellow. Just listen to what I say, I don’t talk nonsense like 
these pretty gentlemen, who come in wearing their hats just to nake a 
sensation, who tell lies and who can’t write a decent line. You'll 
get on, my boy, because you like work and are not afraid of it. Just 
mind what I say. And you've got talent and industry — exactly 
what a good journalist must have. But, mind yon, you might still 
sive it up one day, for you're an honest, straightforward chap, and 
it's very hard to elbow one’s way through in journalism if one is 
like that. Still, wherever fate may land you, youll do your job 
properly. Just listen to what I say.’ 

Titu felt himself obliged to report whenever he had meals with 
Gogu Tonescu, or was invited by Grigore, and other such social 
events. The secretary did not approve of these goings on, considering 
them social climbing. He declared dogmatically that a newspaper- 
man must stay in this world, not thrust himself into that of the gentry, 
and thus lull his conscience. A journalist must preserve his faculty 
to protest and chastise, especially in Rumania, where abuse was the 
only perfectly valid law. 

‘Open your eyes, my dear boy, and look around you! You went 
round the country in a car, and stayed in boyars’ houses; you did 
not put your ear to the ground to listen to the voices that are 
stifled. You won’t see or hear anything from a car, or on the pave- 
ments in Bucharest. The appearance of luxury and civilization 
which you see is false and artificial. Reality is quite different, young 
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man! We export tens of thousands of wagon-loads of cereals, yet 
several million peasants have no maize for their daily porridge. Do 
you grasp the significance of what I’m saying? We just deceive our- 
selves with the lights of Bucharest, we don’t look beyond, because 
we know that there lies an abyss, and if we look into it we shudder! 
No luxury, no cars, no villas, there, my dear boy! Those are just 
the crust covering a volcano of misery. Tomorrow the crust may 
burst, and then... 

Titu became used to these prophecies of catastrophe. There was 
no man who did not shed a tear and make horrible predictions as 
soon as the present situation and the suffering of the peasants came 
into the conversation. Probably it had always been the same, and 
always would be. Townspeople, who knew the country from pleasant 
trips, developed a great fondness for the peasants and their con- 
tinual desire to revolt, precisely because they felt confident that the 
Rumanian peasant would never be able to revolt. 
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‘Grig, what about spending Christmas in the country?’ Nadina 
enthusiastically enquired one day, as the season drew near. 

Grigore answered with a deeply grateful look. He felt the proposal 
was made in a really thoughtful spirit. Nothing could have pleased 
him more than this proof of her drawing nearer to him. Thus their 
love was cementing itself by a mutual understanding. Physical 
passion becomes lasting when it feeds on the inexhaustible essence 
of the spirit. If he had behaved this way with her right trom the 
beginning, how many miseries he could have spared theim both. 
Clearly, one could not find happiness unless one was first purified 
by sorrow. 

The details were easily settled. Grigore was content simply to 
listen to her and sec that her desires were fulfilled to the last letter. 
The first thing was that they should spend Christmas at Anara, 
but that they must be in the capital for the New Year. This was 
agreed. Secondly, it must be a jolly Christmas, with lots of people, 
and good musicians. Agreed, of course. They must invite all their 
more sophisticated neighbours. The old man would see to that, he 
would be pleasantly surprised with their decision, and would invite 
the county prefect from Pitesti, so that the government should be 
represented at the festivities. Nadina smiled, the idea of the prefect 
being present was amusing. Grigore asked: ‘Shall we take anybody 
fiom Bucharest, or better not?’ 

‘But of course we must!’ Nadina exclaimed, surprised. ‘If we 
invite only landlords and lease-holders, and the prefect, we shall 
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fill the place with boredom! First of all we must remember Gogu 
and Eugenia, they have her brother’s family with them; he’s a 
teacher or something like that in Giurgiu. Naturally they will come 
with their guests. And we must have some nice witty young man, 
so that there will be someone to talk to — two or three at least.’ 
When she came to Brumaru’s name, she observed, or thought she 
did, a shadow passing over her husband’s face, and added hastily: 
‘Well, if you don’t want him, I can drop him out, Grig! I only 
thought of Raul because he is always gay and...’ 

‘Why no, it’s perfectly all right! Poor Raul! Grigore answered, 
with cgptgmptuous pity. 

‘And look, that young man from Transylvania, what’s his name, 
can come, too!’ Nadina went on. ‘We'll ask him to sing some 
Transylvanian carols.’ 

Christmas fell on a Thursday. Nadina decided that they would 
all leave for Amara on Tuesday afternoon, so as to have an undis- 
turbed night’s sleep there and be rested on Christmas Eve. When 
the time camc, only Raul was waiting for them at the Gara de Nord. 
The other entertaining gentlemen had excused themselves at the 
last moment. Titu appeared only after Chitila, radiant and lively. 
tle said, quite untruthfully, that he had arrived at the station just 
as the train had started, and had found a place in a different com- 
partment. In fact, he had come half-an-hour early to make sure he 
found a decent seat in a third-class carriage, for he was travelling 
on his own money, and why should he throw it about? 

Grigore alone paid any attention to his excuses and explanations. 
Nadina smiled at him indifferently, being engrossed in a risqué story 
from La Vie Panstenne, that Brnunaru was telling her. The latter 
interrupted himself for a moment casually to offer Vitu his left hand 
and said: “How do you do, man cher? Young Herdelea continued 
talking for a while to Grigoe about political matters. He wa» told 
that Gogu Jonescu had yone to Lespezi three days ago. and thag 
there would be an opportunity to meet Alexandru Pintea, which 
pleased him; he had met the latter already at Singeorz. He then 
found a pretext to withdraw to his compartment, fearing lest the 
ucket-inspector should find him there and make him look ndiculous, 
being in a first-class carriage with a third-class ticket. 

The snow they had left in Bucharest was nothing to what they 
found in Amara. Sledges were waiting for them at Costesti, and 
Nadina jumped for joy. As soon as they arrivéd, she ordered a trip 
by sleigh around the district the following day. Grigore rose early 
to make arrangements for the drive, but he was greeted with un- 
pleasant news, When old Ichim, their best man with the horses, had 
‘inharnessed the mares from the good sledge and foddered and 
watered them, he had taken them to be haltered in the stables, 
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when suddenly one mare had shied and come down on the old 
man’s back, injuring him, so that he had to be carried off in a horse 
blanket. It would be impossible for him to drive on the trip, and 
none of the other men would dare to handle the two spirited mares. 

Grigore was sorry because of Ichim, but especially as Nadina 
loved speed, and would not be satisfied if she were drawn by two 
ordinary horses. Then Bumbu, the steward, suggested that Smaran- 
da’s Petre be called, as he, after all, had been a corporal in the artil- 
lery, handling all sorts of horses; for him these mares would be just 
a plaything. He was hurriedly fetched. 

Nevertheless, they were only able to start at noon. Nadina took 
Titu next to her, placing Raul in the other sledge with Grigore, 
who mentally bestowed a kiss on her for her gesture. He gave 
instructions that her sledge should go in front, through Ruginoasa, 
Birlogu, Babaroaga, Gliganu, Lespezi and home again. Wrapped 
in furs, like mediaeval cloaks, and covered with thick, fleecy rugs, 
they could laugh at the intense cold which had lasted for over a 
week. As they left Amara, a great white plain spread before their 
eyes, like an endless ermine mantle, dazzling in the bright sunlight. 
The highroad cut a straight and gleaming line over which the sledges 
skidded in a breathtaking fashion. Petre, standing and bending 
slightly forward, urged on the mares from time to time with an 
energetic click of his tongue. In his grey peasant’s coat, with his 
black lambskin caciula’ over one ear, he seemed even taller and more 
powerful than he actually was. ° 

Nadina chattered on and on, brimming with high spirits. Now 
she would make a remark to Titu, now she would cry out weirdly, 
now she would sing, and imitate the gallop of the horses. From 
time to time she called to the driver encouragingly : ‘Come on, then, 
don't hold back!’ 

‘I won’t, madam, don’t worry,’ he muttered, without turning 
round, and in a slightly ironical voice. 

They rushed on thus for an hour, passing through Ruginoasa, 
Birlogu, Babaroaga and Gliganu. As they advanced briskly towards 
Lespezi, a large flock of crows was seen in the distance, several 
hundred of them spread across the road like an ink blot on a vast 
sheet of white paper. Bold with hunger, the birds moved only when 
the sledge was almost upon them, with a great flapping of wings 
and cawing. The mare in front, in a spasm of fright, jumped to 
the right to avoid the menace. At the same moment Petre applied 
the whip to her belly. The pain frightened her still more, and she 
burst straight ahead on the even road, her furioug galloping in turn 
frightening her companion. 

“What are hs doing? What are you doing?’ Nadina screamed. 

‘She'll kill us... Help!’ 
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She clung desperately to Titu’s neck, while the horses, whinnying 
and pricking their ears, rushed madly on, touching the rounded 
front of the sledge with their hooves. Petre’s voice was heard re- 
assuringly: ‘Don’t be frightened, madam; you needn’t worry as 
long as you’re in my hands!’ 

The strange, rough voice suddenly dispersed her fears. Now she 
heard Titu, too, who had not lost his composure, saying: ‘It’s all 
right, madam, it’s all right!’ 

She tried to smile, as if ashamed of her terror. Petre, still slightly 
beut, but as stiff as a post, pulled on the reins, repeating calmly 
but finir: “Steady there, now, steady there!’ 

As Nadina watched him, it seemed that she could see his very 
muscles flexing like steel, and his strength increasing as he threw 
his weight on to his down-thrust legs. She regained her composure 
completely, and arrived at Amara as gay as ever. Getting out of 
the sledge, she laughingly recounted the story, crying: “Well - I was 
quite terrified... A good job we had such a strong driver!’ 

Petre turned towards her a face ruddy with the cold, his breath 
frozen on his moustache in little icicles, his small, lively eyes spark- 
ling with joy, and remarked: ‘Well, madam, being boyar’s mares, 
they’re spirited; it’s all food and leisure with them, they get no work 
at all. No wonder they go crazy sometimes!’ 

He spat triumphantly between the rounded cruppers of the 
exhausted mares. 

‘That was good work, Petre; bravo!’ shouted Titu, at last suc- 
ceeding in disentanghng himself from all his furs and leaping down 
to put a friendly arm around the driver's shoulders. 

Nadina recounted the incident at lunch, embroidering it some- 
what with little details which Titu confirmed like the gentleman 
he was. The little details grew more and more, and the whole thing 
became quite an adventure, with > adiua the heroine, as she told 
the tale again and again to each newly-arrived guest that evening. 
The more concern she saw in the eyes of her listeners, the bolder 
she grew, laughing and declaring nonchalantly that she adored 
violent, shaking experiences, and was glad that she had met death 
face to face: “You almost lost me, Grig, dear... Would you have 
been sorry ™ she asked him kittenishly. As he answered, he caressed 
her as if she were an innocent child. 

‘This means that you will have to be more prudent about your 
pleasures, and not let yourself be tempted!’ 

‘A careful pleasure is not a pleasure any more!’ she pouted. 

Miron Iuga received his guests with a bonhomie which suited 
him well. He had not invited Platamonu, although Grigore felt 
that this would have been fhe right thing to do, after all, the man 
was the lease-holder for both Gogu and Nadina; nor did he invite 
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Cosma Buruiană, whom he had still not forgiven for his lie about 
the theft, despite the fact that Buruiană had done his best to atone, 
even going so far as to give a sack of maize to every peasant who 
had been questioned and beaten up. 

The last guests, arriving at seven in the evening from Pitesti, 
were prefect Andrei Boerescu and General Dardalat, with their 
wives. They were going on to their own estates from here, the prefect 
to Rociu and the Gencral to Humele, to spend the rest of the holi- 
days there. Boerescu was a little, rotund old man, about Miron’s 
age, and full of life and vigour. He had once studied medicine, and 
actually had a small plate to that effect affixed to the æ% of his 
house in Pitesti, but he never practised, as any kind of suffering or 
disease was repulsive to him. His wife resemble: him like a sister, 
both in her looks and her temperament. General Dardalat, although 
he had a heart as soft as butter, looked as ferociops as a pirate, an 
impression emphasized by his black, dyed moustache, with its 
sharply twisted ends, which contrasted strangely with the sparse, 
grizzled hair on his head. His wife, stout and tall like her husband, 
was much younger than he, and still flirtatious. The great hall 
seemed hardly big enough to hold them all. The prefect, remember- 
ing his position, put on a grave air at first, but this very quickly 
disappeared, for he was not going to spoil his appetite. When he 
discovered that Titu Herdelea was a journalist in Bucharest, and 
on the government newspaper, too, he got him into a corner and 
cross-examined him in detail on the political situation, declaritfg 
that in his county everything ran smoothly, and he himself was 
popular and loved by all. 

Nadina’s adventure remained the centre of attention, for it was 
a subject on which everybody was fully competent to comment. 
Even Ioniță Rotompan, a rather reserved, morose individual, who 
had lived alone on the Goia estate since his daughter had married, 
asked his hostess several questions about it, and repeatedly nodded 
indulgently. Stetanescu, the retired colonel, who was lease-holder of 
the Vladuta estate, had brought all his three daughters, equally 
nice young women, in the hope that Nadina, with her connections 
among the right people, had invited some serious young men from 
Bucharest. Nadina, true enough, embraced them charmingly, and 
then handed them over to Raul, giving him orders to be nice to 
them; a task which he performed to the best of his ability, casting 
her furtive, desperate looks from time to time. Captain Lache 
Gradinaru, who regarded himself as irrestible because with his little 
sword alone he had won the Cantacuzo estate’ with over three 
thousand pogons, and his plain, stupid wife into the bargain, kept 
zealously clicking his spurs around Nadina, underlining his efforts 
with an occasional sigh, turning his eyes to the heavens. In order 
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to rid herself of him, Nadina was compelled to withdraw for a 
moment with Titu Herdelea. 

‘What an idiot that captain is, really!’ she said, bored. 

Titu saw himself as a fellow-sufferer and her accomplice. Now 
that he was face to face with her, she seemed more beautiful than 
ever, with her deep decolleté, bare arms and a peculiar radiance 
on her enigmatic features. Titu whispered to her with smothered 
emotion: ‘I, too, profited from today’s adventure. You clasped your 
arms round my neck as warmly as if...’ 

‘And you see, I did not even realise I did it!’ she said smiling. 
‘I’m re vou understand that I did not intend...’ 

‘Unfortunatcly, I do!’ young Herdelea sighed. 

At the moment when everyone was preparing to seat themselves 
at the dining-room table, a carol was heard outside. All listened 
with pleasure. Two others followed ; it was the mixed choir of young 
people v hich Dragos the teacher had laboured to organize as a 
surprise for old Iuga, who, in fact, was very pleased. He gave orders 
that they should all be given something to eat and drink, congratu- 
lated Dragos, and made him stay for dinner. 

Naturally, the meal continued practically until midnight, washed 
down with all sorts of wines and entertained by the music of the 
famous Fanica from Pitesti. There was the inevitable toast from the 
prefect, and Colonel Stefanescu felt himself obliged to follow, com- 
plimenting Nadina and all the other ladies present. Then Nadina 
wanted to dance, and others joined in, but the meal continued. The 
glass partition into the hall was folded back, the musicians stepped 
into the centre, and everybody was satisfied; those who remained at 
table, and the dancers, who could tirc themselves out to their heart's 
delight in the other room. 

Nadina even persuaded old Miron to dance an old-fashioned 
waltz with her. However, it was kaul who took the lead in the 
dancing, and just to please Nadina, he danced with all the ladies. 
The only one who refused him was the prefe ts wife, who amiably 
excused herself, saying that she had passed tle age when a woman 
could display her charms. And in spite of Gogu Ionescu’s fifty 
years, he provided Raul with serious competition, though it was 
true he danced mostly with Eugenia, and generally for her sake. 
Nor did Titu Herdclea allow himself to remain in the shade, 
or forgo the pleasure of dancing with Nadina, to whom he said 
sentimentally during a slow boston: ‘This 1, fate’s revenge for 
this morning!’ and he squeezed her round the waist. 'l'o which 
Nadina answered. casually: ‘Be careful, you'll be getting like the 
captain!’ 

Titu felt as if he had received a douche of cold water. He was 
ashamed of his lack of polish, and withdrew, seating himself modestly 
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next to Dragos, but continuing to watch Nadina for a time. She 
was now partnered by Raul Brumaru. 

‘At least, I hope you’ve noticed my sacrifices!’ said the latter 
when they had reached a distant corner. 

Without looking in his face, Nadina pressed herself against him 
in answer. 

‘I’m desperate . . . I can’t go on any longer! Why do you torture 
me like this ?’ he went on, crushing her against him and allowing his 
arm to slide caressingly down her back. 

‘Be patient!’ Nadina murmured. ‘Don’t hold me like that; 
people might notice...’ aman, 

‘But you did promise solemnly, Nada, didn’t you?’ he persisted. 
‘TIl be waiting for you, Nada, do you hear? Will you come? Say 
you will, please... Nada...’ 

‘Yes, yes! Hush, be quiet” she whispered, clutching his arm with 
her left hand, for at the moment she heard the captain’s voice very 
near, accompanied by a storm of spur-clicking: ‘Madam, you must 
have pity on us, too...’ 

Nadina left Brumaru, and passed on to the captain’s arms, 
warbling: ‘Yes, this gentleman is right! You must wait, Raul! You 
must be content with the end!’ 

Captain Gradinaru, delighted, swept her away triumphantly. 

Titu observed Raul, deserted, standing in the middle of the hall, 
his eyes still fixed on the disappearing couple, and smiled with 
inward satisfaction, imagining that she must have snubbed Brumaru 
in a similar manner and saying to himself admiringly: “What a 
wonderfnl woman!’ 

Around him at the table a heated discussion was proceeding. 
Prefect Bocrescu had started it by praising the government, thus 
arousing increasingly warm criticisms from Colonel Stefanescu, 
who did not hesitate to declare: ‘We shall inevitably move towards 
disaster if anarchy continues to be tolerated.’ He had no political 
views, and did not care what party was in power, but he expected 
a government to be energetic, to know what it wanted, and keep 
order and discipline, otherwise the country would go bankrupt. 

‘All right, all right, Colonel, you alone sce anarchy, because you 
belong to the opposition,’ said the prefect in a superior manner. 
‘It’s pointless to say you have no political views. Didn’t you vote 
for the other crowd two years ago? Well then...’ 

‘Sir, I vote according to the dictates of my conscience, as an honest 
citizen!’ cried the colonel angrily. ‘I haven’t joined any party, neither 
theirs nor yours, precisely to preserve my freedom of judgment!’ 

‘Don’t get so angry, Colonel!’ Boerescu went on mildly. ‘I don’t 
blame you for having voted as you wanted to; but I can’t allow you 
to belittle us unfairly, that’s all! 
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Then, without waiting for the colonel to regain his breath, he 
suddenly addressed himself, as if by a fortunate inspiration, to 
Dragoş the teacher, who had said nothing up till then. 

‘Listen, Mr ... What was your name, I have forgotten... Mr 
teacher!’ 

‘Dragos!’ the teacher supplied. 

‘Oh, yes, Dragos... You tell us, you live among the peasants, 
and you belong to the people. Tell us frankly, don’t hesitate: is 
there quiet and order in these parts, or is it as this gentleman says? 
Please enlighten us!’ 

After 2«:light hesitation the teacher answered, looking straight 
into the prefect’s eyes: “There is peace and quiet, but great poverty, 
too!’ 

Boerescu frowned slightly: ‘Poverty, yes, of course. But poverty 
does not come within the province of the government. It depends 
on the «ircumstances and the people. The government must keep 
the scales balanced, that’s all!’ 

Dragos ‘continued, in a more lively tone, to justify himself: ‘Of 
course, but, you see, it is ouly Christmas, yet the great majority of 
the people have no maize left at all. It’s terrible! Think — what will 
these wretched people do until next autumn? They are compelled 
to beg, no less. Take what happened today, at Mr Iuga’s place, 
such misery ... Dozens of men and women were begging, just for 
maize; making debts they will never be able to pay. And what 
happens here is repeated everywhere, if it isn’t woise.’ 

Regaining his confidence, Colonel Stefanescu interrupted, ad- 
dressing the prefect. 

‘In fact, it’s just as I said my dear Mr Prefect! Precisely! The 
people do not have enough, they murmur, agitate and threaten. 
For God’s sake, gentlemen, isn’t that anarchy? And it was a pretty 
good year, too, everything was p.opitious. Imagine what would 
happen if the Lord sent a drought, or some other calamity! I 
believe the peasants would storm the barn of the boyars, without 
more ado, if not worse!’ 

Boerescu felt himself at a loss, especially because of Titu’s presence, 
for he might noise abroad in Bucharest what he had heard in the 
prefect’s county and make out that Boerescu was a weak admini- 
strator. He sought for a crushing reply, but could not find one, and 
became irritated. Meanwhile, Miron Iuga put in quietly: ‘All this 
is the result of the thonghtless demagogy in the towns. That’s the 
source of the evil which breeds dissatisfaction among the peasants 
and a spirit of di. orderliness. When people who are supposed to be 
responsible assert that the peasant cannot live because he has no 
land, naturally the peasanteasks for land, and does not respect his 
obligations, That’s the source of the trouble.’ 
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‘Boyar Miron, you’ve expressed my very feelings!’ cried the Colon- 
el. ‘The peasant sits in the inn and drinks his work away, and then 
he complains that he hasn’t got enough.’ 

The teacher could not refrain from adding: ‘It’s true that there 
are many drunkards, but.. 

The Colonel, however, would not let him finish, and continued: 
‘They are a stubborn, greedy lot, sir! That’s why an iron hand is 
needed to put sense into them. Otherwise...’ 

The prefect interrupted him mockingly, as if he had now found 
his decisive reply: ‘Colonel, you want a government which will 
nurse the peasants, don’t you? Bless you, why didn’t yeussay so? 
You see, Mr Herdcelea, what this gentleman asks from the govern- 
ment. Do write about it in Drapelul, so that the leaders will hear 
about it, too: how much they expect from us, who represent the 
government!’ 

Titu Hercelea gave a smile of comprehension, and the prefect 
winked at him. 

At this point, however, Mrs Pintea gave the sign that it was 
time to go, and the prefect’s wife agreed with her. In vain Grigore 
and Miron protested; in a few minutes all the guests, discovering 
to their horror that it was almost four in the morning, rose to 
depart. Now, however, a serious problem was raised by Mrs Pintea 
herself: what should she do about her three children, whom she 
had put to bed immediately after dinner, and who were now sleeping 
like logs? It would he a shame to w ake them, and she feared théy 
might catch cold if they went all warm as they were into the freezing 
cold outside. Everybody joined in the discussion, making various 
suggestions. Grigore decided that the Pinteas should sleep there, 
and go back to Lespezi next morning, to stay as long as they liked. 
There was a pleasant room at their disposal, right next to that of 
the children, which was in turn next to Nadina’s room, so they 
would feel quite at home. 

After the guests had dispersed one by one, and old Miron Iuga 
had withdrawn to the old manor, those who were left went upstairs, 
and before retiring, chatted for a while on the big landing. The 
two Pinteas pecped in on their children with the necessary caution 
before going to their own room. Herdelea and Brumaru, who had 
adjoining rooms, which lay beyond the big opening over the 
veranda where a blue window stood above the main entrance, also 
made their way to bed. As the light of the full moon shone through 
the blue glass, Titu paused for a moment in the middle of the land- 
ing, turned towards Nadina and Grigore, and said with the melan- 
choly befitting to a poet: ‘What a divine night!’ 

Nadina opened the door of her room. In the faint glimmer of 
the lamp burning before the icon, the big bed could be seen, white 
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and warm, with her portrait above. Grigore quietly asked: ‘Are 
you happy, my love?’ 

‘I’ve really had a very, very nice time!’ she murmured, and, 
after a short silence, hardly able to overcome her languor, added: 
‘And now I’m so tired that...’ 

Grigore looked at her, sympathizing with her obvious exhaustion, 
and whispered gently: “You’ve danced too much, but it doesn’t 
matter. I’m glad you’re happy. Well, Pll leave you now, darling. 
Good-night!’ 

He took her in his arms, kissing her burning lips. Gently re- 
leasing herself from his embrace, she said smilingly: ‘It’s very 
sweet of you not to... good-night, Grig darling!’ 

Her husband stood for a while in front of her door after it had 
closed upon her. From below he heard the whispers and foot-steps 
of the servants tidying up a little before they themselves went to 
bed. He put out the light, so that only the blue moonlight was left 
to mingle with the blackness of the night. The small, narrow 
corridor which led to the room in which he habitually slept was 
only too familiar to him. His room lay more to the back, with a 
window opening on to the old manor. 

He undressed and threw hiniself into bed. But sleep would not 
come. llis heart was full of restless joy; it was long since he had 
desired Nadina as he desired her tonight, yet in spite of this he had 
come here all alone. 1f he had insisted... Yet it was better like 
this, otherwise what difference would there he between his love and 
that of a brute, who knew only a fulfilment of appetite, by whatever 
means? His thoughts madly rushed to and fro, making plans, de- 
stroying them, and raising new hopes. More than an hour passed, 
and there was no sign of the approach of sleep. Perhaps the room 
was toowarm. He got up, put on his dressing-gown, and lit a cigarette. 
Fle must refresh himself a little. The darkness was even deeper now. 
On the landing the rays of the moon played languidly. Feeling his 
way, he reached the recess over the veranda, where several arinchairs 
and small tables were placed, felt for a chai, and seated himself 
cautiously, as he had come, as if afraid to trouble the dreams of the 
others round him. He sat with his back to the wall which separated 
him from his love. Obliquely in front of him, through the blue glass, 
he saw the huge, fearful curious face of the moon. The tranquillity, 
even greater here than in his room, and the coolness surrounding 
him, soothed him, and calmed his beating heart. He leaned his 
head on the the chairback, and closed his eyes, murmuring to him- 
self in amusement: ‘It would be odd if I fell asleep here!’ Now and 
then he drew on his cigarette, making a glow of rosy light. 

Suddenly he seemed to hear a door open and close almost sound- 
lessly. He listened for a while, and then, unable to control his 
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curiosity, rose abruptly to his feet. His chair thudded dully against 
the wall. First he looked to his left, towards Nadina’s chamber, and 
then to the right. On the wall, between Herdelea’s room and that 
of Brumaru, a grey shadow seemed to tremble in the pitch darkness. 
Grigore approached, wondering. The shadow shrank closely against 
the wall, its arms pressed outward. He caught her by the bare 
shoulder, recognizing her at the same moment: ‘Oh, it’s you... 
I thought it was a servant...’ 

He could feel the soft, cool, slightly moist skin of her shoulder, 
and tore away his hand as if he were touching the skin of a reptile. 
Overcome with disgust, he spat out: ‘Strumpet!’ æ 

Turning his back on her, he began to make his way through the 
thick darkness towards the back of the house, hurrying as if a 
freezing wave threatened to seize his heart. 

Next day, Raul Brumaru, rising earlier than fhe rest, gaily de- 
scended, humming a fashionable new air which had been very 
successful in Paris. Downstairs he met Grigore. 

‘Oh, Grig, you’ve beaten me to it, mon cher. I thought I would 
be the first up!’ he cried, approaching his host with his hand ex- 
tended. 

Ignoring the hand, Grigore answered in a dull voice: ‘Go back 
to Bucharest at once! The sledge is at the entrance.’ 

Brumaru’s face turned a dirty white. Amazed, he muttered a 
few disconnected phrases. Grigore a “You have a quarter 
of an hour!’ 

After fifteen minutes Raul Brumaru was dressed. 

Petre, who was doing Ichim’s work, raised the whip. As they 
started off, Grigore called from the top of the steps: ‘Be careful 
with the mares, Petre!’ 


Chapter Five 


FEVER 


Next day, everybody expressed their regret at the sudden departure 
of Brumaru, who kad been such a good-natured fellow. Nevertheless, 
his absence did not prevent the jollities from continuing, to such an 
extent that Mrs Pintea, observing that her husband was deeply 
engaged if conversation with Miron Iuga and Titu Herdelea, was 
forced to intervene quite energetically: ‘Come along, we must go, 
Alexancru, dear. Otherwise another night will catch up with us!’ 

Nadina accompanied them as far as Lespezi so as to get some fresh 
air and loosen up her limbs. She returned late, just in time for lunch. 

According .o the programme they had drawn up, all were to 
spend the second day of Christmas at Gogu’s place. Old Iuga 
stayed behind alone; he was not going to change his habits and 
leave home on a holiday. Now, however, Grigore also announced 
that he could not go, as he had to rush off to Pitesti, where urgent 
and important business called him. 

Titu rejoiced in the fact that he was to accompany Nadina alone, 
although she seemed a little out of sorts. At Lespezi, where they 
stayed for dinner, she complained apout her husband, saying that 
at every turn of their married life her natural sensitivity was woun- 
ded. Towards the evening she became more .nimated, and on the 
way home was sweet and happy, chattering gaily all the time, 
laughing at Titu’s jokes, stopping the sledge to admire the moon, 
and crooning French melodies in a voice frosted with cold. 

Actually, Nadina felt herself in an awkward position with 
Grigore, and did not know what attitude to adopt; the others did 
not notice anything, but, in fact, he did not address a word to her, 
nor did he demand an explanation. She suspected that he had 
followed Brumaru and challenged him to a duel. Such an event 
would inevitably -nd in a divorce. and even if it had been averted, 
Grigore might have found another, less romantic solution. Precisely 
because of this, she had spokgn about her marriage, at her brother’s 
place in a tone which would prepare the way for any eventuality. 
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On the third day of Christmas, as Nadina returned from a walk, 
she encountered a group of peasants in the courtyard. She felt 
irritated and flushed. Among them was Petre, who had been 
brought along because it was thought that he would be listened to 
with more good will, as he had driven her sledge. But hardly had 
the young man uttered three words before Nadina interrupted him 
brusquely: ‘Has it come to having my way barred now? Haven’t 
I told you that I’m not selling? Why don’t you leave me in peace? 
I came here for some peace, not...’ 

She passed on and went up the steps angrily: ‘I’ve never met 
such impertinence!’ a 

Young Herdelea followed her nervously, shaking his head. He 
had never thought her capable of such an energetic outburst. 

The peasants remained where they stood, looking at one another 
in confusion. After a considerable silence, Marin Stan, adjusting his 
caciuld, said jokingly: ‘What a devil of a woman!’ 

Petre, however, muttered dully: “You wait, my lady, the two of 
us will meet another day!’ i 

In the afternoon at Dragos's place Titu had to listen once more 
to the woes of the village. 

At the same moment Miron Iuga was having a solemn discussion 
with Nadina — naturally about Babaroaga. 

On Sunday, the fourth day, towards evening, Grigore returned 
at last. He apologized for his long absence, and seemed happy, as 
if everything were going well. Before dinner he told Nadina tkat 
he wanted to have a word with her. Noticing the regret in his voice 
and expression, she enquired with an alluring smile: “Would you 
like us to go upstairs to my room?’ 

‘No, no! her husband protested, becoming suddenly withdrawn, 
as one who sees a danger before hun. 

They retired into a small room, and Grigore announced quietly 
and simply: “This is what I have decided!’ 

To-morrow, Monday, by the fast afternoon train, which would 
give her time to prepare, she was to go to Bucharest. ‘There she 
must immediately get in touch with a lawyer and draw up a 
petition for divorce. The grounds were to be desertion on his part. 
Of course he had not been to Pitesti, where he could not possibly 
have arranged anything during the holidays, but to Bucharest, 
in order to move all his personal belongings to the house of his Aunt 
Mariuca, General Constantinescu’s widow. He was making the gest- 
ure, hard though it was, to avoid a scandal, but only on condition that 
she did not procrastinate as to the divorce, in which case he would not 
guarantee to remain so passive. Young Herdelea would accompany 
her, so that she should not travel along He had already bought the 
tickets, in Costesti, so all they had to do was to get into the train. 
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At first Nadina had been intrigued, then she listened calmly, 
but with a slight, ironical quirk at the corners of her mouth. 

‘Very well!’ she said when he had finished, and went out, he 
closely behind her. 

At the table she announced that she was bored, and would be 
leaving the next day. Miron tried to make her change her mind, 
but in vain. She would leave Grig behind, however, if Mr Herdelea 
would like to accompany her. Titu naturally received this suggestion 
with enthusiasm, both because of her company and because he 
would be saving his fare. 

The par*ng took place in the big hall. Outside it was bitterly 
cold. Nadina, gloved and swathed in furs, stretched out her hand 
naturally: ‘Goodbye, Grig! 

‘Adieu!’ he whispered, almost soundlessly, barely touching her 
hand, as if he were afraid. 

Old Iuga saw her to the door, which stood open for a while, 
letting in a wave of cold, refreshing air. 

‘What a lovely, charming little woman!’ the old man murmured, 
rubbing his hands. ‘It really is a shame to let her go so soon, 
Grigorita! 

On hearing about the divorce, he rapidly crossed himself. 
‘Impossible! Sheer insanity!’ Grigore’s explanations were in vain, 
especially as he did not disclose the decisive reason. The oid man 
would not hear of it. Although he did not say so, he was thinking 
that if his son divorceu he would lose every hope of receiving prefer- 
entia] treatment in case Nadina sold the Babaroaga estate. 

‘IT think she’s cleverer than you are, and will not sue for divorce!’ 
said Miron Iuga. 

“Then it will be more unpleasant for her!’ Grigore replied. 
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The intense cold had persisted now since four weeks before 
Christmas and there was still no sign of a change. The village 
scemed buried up to the waist in snow. One dared not let the fire 
go out in the hearth for one moment. Boyar Miron did take some 
pity on the suffering of the people, and allowed them to take dead 
branches from his woods without charging it, or noting it in the 
books. But winter dragged on, and the dead branches grew fewer. 
Some people began to burn their fencing, others felled the trees in 
their gardens. + 

The next Sunday the village hall was full. Pravilă, the mayor, 
who had arrived early, pațently waited for everyone to assemble. 
He had told no one what he had been ordered to say. Only when 
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he saw that the entrance itself was crammed with people, and there 
was no more room in the office, did he start to speak, the slight 
tremor in his voice being due to the half pint of plum-brandy he 
had swallowed at Busuioc’s on his way to buck him up. After 
declaring that he was a lenient man, behaving like a Christian in 
his dealings with the people, and turning a blind eye to many mis- 
deeds, he complained that nevertheless Amara was well on the way 
to becoming a village of thieves, for from Christmas onwards not 
a night had passed without a theft. People had stolen from the lease- 
holder, Cosma Buruiană, like gypsies, and he was in danger of being 
left without any maize for sowing. 

‘Well, we suffered enough last autumn through him!’ grumbled 
Serafim Mogoş, loud enough for all to hear. 

The mayor acknowledged this as true, but added on behalf of 
the lease-holder that he had compensated them for it since, although 
he had not been obliged to. At this, Leonte Orbisor shouted from 
the entrance: ‘Yes, but you can’t make up for the beating we had, 
Mr Mayor!’ 

Nevertheless, Cosma Buruiană had not complained, lest the great 
boyar should hear of it, and start more trouble. For a week or so 
now, evildoers had been hanging around boya: Miron’s manor, 
too. Well, from the boyar it didn’t matter so much; sneaking some- 
thing from the boyar, after all, isn’t a sin, people say, because it is 
one’s own labour. But things had been stolen from villagers, too, 
somebody’s hen, and somebody else’s maize: to say nothing of Father 
Nicodim — everybody in the village had heard how the pork from 
his two pigs, which he killed for Christmas, had been stolen. His 
son-in-law Filip Ilioasa, was there and he could vouch for it! Here 
the mayor paused to give the songin-law time to answer. Filip, 
heavy and dull, fidgeted, coughed, and nodded his head, preparing 
all the more forcibly to denounce those sinners who had stolen 
from one who served the church. But before he had opened his 
mouth Ignat Cercel remarked: ‘People steal where there is 
something to steal- what could they take from the likes of me, 
poverty ?” 

There was some laughter at this, especially in the entrance, but 
even from those within the room. The mayor grew irritated. 

“We've no time for jokes, Ignat; I didn't call you here for that!’ 

‘Tm not joking, Mr Mayor,’ the peasant retorted, resuming a 
humbler tone. ‘The tax-collector has taken my pig away, and we 
haven't got any maize, nor any wood. My children are screaming 
with hunger and cold. 

“We can’t go on like ‘this, can we! Leonte Orbisor shouted 
suddenly, as if encouraged. ‘We can’t go through this winter. 
We'll either die, or else.. 
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‘That’s it, that’s right,’ confirmed several voices at the entrance, 
‘We’re slowly dying!’ 

Then a shrill voice cut through the general murmur: ‘This is 
the third day nothing has passed between my lips; it’s a miracle 
I can still stand on my legs, cross myself if it isn’t!’ 

The mayor, in order to regain his authority, shouted angrily: 
‘Hey, hey... that’s enough!’ As the noise died down somewhat, 
he went on more mildly: “There’s poverty enough, we can all see 
it, and starvation, plenty of it, but does that mean you can come 
tomorrow and take me by the throat because you’re hungry? Does 
it?’ 

‘Well, yes!’ the shrill voice was heard again, in a tone which 
could have meant anything. 

It was Melinte Heruvimu; tall, hollow-cheeked and jaundiced- 
looking. His dark eyes blazed with despair. He had three children 
at home and a wife who had been bedridden since autumn, neither 
alive no: dead. 

Pravil% took this answer to mean that Heruvimu agreed with 
him, and resumed from where he had left off in confusion, declaring 
that from now on he washed his hands of the whole matter, and 
would pass any complaints to the police, to let them investigate the 
thefts and restore order in the village. Here Serafim Mogoş grumbled 
once more, as if a thorn rankled in his heart: ‘Huh! Police! They’re 
just there to sneer, and torture people for nothing.’ 

‘But people must behave, too, Serafim! retorted the mayor 
energetically. “As a matter of fact,’ he added, turning to the rest, 
‘that’s all I have to say. You should speak up too, and say what’s 
on your minds. I don’t want anybody to say afterwards that he 
didn’t know, or that I wasn’t fair!’ 

Several people all started to speak at once, each on a different 
subject. Petre Petre, who stood next to Nicolae Dragos, ordered: 
“Wait! Let everyone speak in turn, so that we can understand each 
other like human beings!’ 

Luca ‘Talaba spoke up at once, but not on any matter connected 
with the mayor's troubles. He inimediately began to talk about 
Babaroaga, a subject which robbed him of his sleep. Winter, how- 
ever severe, would pass like a shadow, soon spring would begin, 
and with it, work on the land. 

“Well, then, what are we going to do? Juststand by with folded 
arms while the Greck snatches it from us? The lady’s making fun 
of us: she even tells us off when we’re straight with her. If we just 
sit twiddling our thumbs, we can’t complain about poverty, it'll 
eat away our heads.’ 

Petre felt he must tell them something which complicated 
matters; the lady was goilg to divorce Master Grigorita. Irina’s 
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Marioara, niece to the cook at the manor, had told him. So God 
only knew when she would be coming to these parts again or when 
they would get a chance of talking to her. 

This news threw them into even greater confusion. The hubbub 
sounded like the noise in the inn; reproaches grew more and more 
fantastic. Trifon Guju, gruffer and more frowning than ever, 
accused the mayor that, up to a short while ago, he had said that 
what Luca had said was wrong, but that now he had veered round, 
because he knew where the gain would lie. Pravila reddened, and 
yelled an indignant denial, but his voice was drowned in that of 
Toader Strimbu shouting from the entrance: ‘Instead pf scheming 
against the poor, you should come with all of us to the big boyars 
and ask them to divide the estate among the people now that the 
lady wants to get rid of it, and doesn’t necd it any more!’ 

‘That’s right!’ approved Leonte Orbisor shrilly, “That’s the way 
to talk!’ i 

Once more Trifon Guju’s voice emerged, even more stridently, 
from the uproar: ‘We'll even go to the king to get justice for our- 
selves!’ 

The mayor, his feelings eased by shouting, now went on more 
calmly, and even with a touch of mockery: ‘You people, why d’you 
talk such rubbish? And to think that ordinarily you’re as decent 
as any other human beings! Have you ever heard of a boyar 
scattering his land like a muck heap? Take Trifon wagging his 
tongue there; he wouldn’t even give away a scrap of mdmdligd* ¢ 
which he hasn’t got anyway — yet he expects others to give away a 
whole estate! All right, Trifon- go and shove your ploughshare 
into the boyar’s land! In a whole lifetime, lve never heard such 
talk! Nor have these people, nor Luca, who was mayor before me, 
nor Filip, or Dragos, or Father Lupu, though he’s the oldest of all. 
They’re all proper, decent, but they never heard anything like 
that! 

‘The man who lives in plenty doesn’t want to hear anything, but 
if you’ve got nothing you draw hope from everything you hear!’ 
whined Ignat Cercel. ‘If we didn’t we'd perish; God knows what 
we would do.’ 

‘Bad, Ignat, very bad! said the mayor heatedly once again. ‘A 
decent man puts his shoulder to the wheel, and helps to get the 
cart out of the ditch he doesn’t just stand by while others push 
it out.’ 

‘Only the Lord knows how much we work, until our eyes burst 
out of our heads, but all for nothing’, Melinte Heguvimu muttered 
bitterly. 

‘Of course we have to work, Melinte, that’s why we’re decert 
human beings and not thieves!’ said PfavilA seriously, but immed- 
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iately added in a different tone: ‘It seems that I’ve been talking 
about one thing and you about something else. Well, we'll let it 
go, but, mind you, from now on I shan’t cover anything up for 
anybody, Pll leave you to the police!’ 

‘Oh well, after all we’ve only got one life, not a hundred!’ 
Serafim Mogoş exclaimed. 

Mogoş words stung the feelings of the mayor, so much that 
although the peasant had not spoken so loudly as some of the 
others, he burst out: ‘Now, get out, all of you! I’m wasting my 
words on you, it’s casting pearls before swine!’ 

The peenle slowly walked out, pausing in little groups in the 
courtyard and then in the street, turning things over and over. 

‘Of course, it goes against the grain for them to hear about other 
people’s troubles!’ Ignat Cercel said in one of the noisier groups. 

‘Goes without saying!’ agreed Toader Strimbu. ‘If the rulers 
decide to divide the land, it’ll be given to the poor who haven’t got 
any, and then that lot won’t gain anything!’ 

"That’sewhy they want to buy it so much; so that the authorities 
won't have time to give it to us!’ completed Trifon Guju in a fury. 
‘But we shan’t go to sleep!’ 

Petre left with the teacher’s brother and a number of older 
people. He was eager to turn the conversation to Master Grigorita, 
so that he could tell them how generous he had been with him, and 
how, a couple of days ago, when Petre had returned from Costești, 
where he had taken tne lady to the station, Grigore had listened to 
his story from beginning to end, called for Leonte Bumbu, the 
steward, and ordered him to cross off the books all the debis Petre’s 
father had made, and immediately pay him the price of a pair of 
oxen -- not just the price of the one which had been killed in the 
woods. 

As they were talking of the coming separation between the 
boyars, Petre hastened to give the few details he knew from Marioara 
adding: “The lady’s hoity-roity, and real obstinate, but Master 
Grigori{a, you know how he is, just, and with a heart of gold, as 
if he weren’t a boyar at all. TIH never forget what he’s done for me 
until my dying day!’ 
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In the train Titu Herdelea learnt about the impending divorce 
from Nadina. Pe couldn’t believe it. Ten days later, however, 
Grigore himself confirmed the fact. Titu exclaimed regretfully: ‘But 
in spite of everything, she.is such a lovely woman!’ 

“Too lovely!’ Grigore smiled. 
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But much as he might like Grigore, and much as he might admire 
Nadina, young Herdelea had no time to concern himself greatly 
with their affairs. He often met Grigore, went to see him, and 
sometimes had his meals with him. Occasionally he also met Nadina, 
at a show or at Gogu Ionescu’s place, when he was invited there. 
But apart from this the turmoil of the journalistic world involved 
him more and more. Under the pretext of the incrcasing pressure 
of political events, Roşu steadily multiplied the young man’s duties. 
In order to improve Drapelul, the ambitious editorial secretary kept 
adding new features to the paper and since he had no other journa- 
list who was so co-operative, he asked Herdelea to look,after them. 
Titu, with his usual zeal, accepted it all without a murmur. Thus 
he came to be in charge of a column devoted to Curiosities, another 
to Political and Social Echoes, and a third to dramatic criticism — the 
only thing he really enjoyed writing, for he loved the theatre, and 
this enabled him to go more often, and free of charge, too. 

On his return from Amara, Mrs Alexandrescu, his loquacious 
and flirtatious landlady, had a surprise waiting for him. During 
her cross-examination as to his doings in the country, and her 
inattention to his answers, which slightly wounded his feelings, she 
suddenly interpolated: ‘You know, Tanta has been here a good 
deal in your absence and talked about you... What a girl, Mr 
Titu! You can’t even imagine! Only my little Mimi was ever like 
her; good, beautiful and clever!’ 

Then, having asked him to continue tellifig her about his stay 
in the country, she again interrupted two minutes later, coyly wag- 
ging her finger and casting conspiratorial glances: “You're a naughty 
boy! I think you’ve got designs on our Tanta! Well, I must admit 
you've got good taste! Girls like Tar ica can’t be found down every 
street; beautiful, and from a good family, and educated. Well! It’s 
true enough, you’re a nice young man yourself, with a tidy income 
and good prospects. You’d make a fine couple, one wouldn't wish 
for a better; the Lord only grant that everything will turn out as 
I want it!’ 

And Titu, dazed, had to submit for half an hour to her explana- 
tions, calculations, plans, advice, and exhortations, delivered in 
rapid and dizzy succession. He became frightened. It was true that 
he loved Tanta, but he had never considered the possibility of 
marriage, which in ‘nis position seemed to him ridiculous to say 
the least. 

True enough, Tanta came nearly every afternoon to Mrs Alexan- 
drescu’s and Herdelea felt increasingly awkward To change his 
room suddenly, and thus be completely lost trace of, seemed to 
offer a possible salvation. One day, however, when he was at Mrs 
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seeking a pretext for leaving them alone, for Tanta’s green eyes 
became more and more sweetly imploring, a timid knock was sud- 
denly heard at the door, and without waiting for an answer Marioara 
entered. 

‘Please excuse me’, she said, a little nervously, especially when 
she saw Tanta for she was not shy with Mrs Alexandrescu. She 
had come for the lesson and found the door locked, and... 

‘But, Marioara dear, the key’s in the lock!’ said Titu, blushing 
and Jeaping to his feet. 

“Yes? I didn’t notice... Then I'll let myself in. Excuse me, 
please!’ ine girl said, nodding slightly and withdrawing, with a 
faint smile at Titu. 

The moment the door closed, Tanta, who had paled, rose and 
took up her coat to leave. In vain were Mrs Alexandrescu’s elaborate 
explanations. Tanta declared herself deceived; why had he not 
told her about fhis wretched girl, who entered his room as if she 
were at home? She burst into tears, but then calmed down a little; 
she would not stay, however, and left miserable, and like a martyr. 

‘Now what have you done?’ Mrs Alexandrescu said reproach- 
fully. ‘I knew you’d get into trouble one of these days with your 
lessons, you’re so restless and impatient. Well, what are you going 
to do? You must behave very carefully with Tanta, she is very 
sensitive and delicate.’ 

Ancther scene was waiting for him in his room, with Marioara, 
but he soothed her inore easily. l 

In the evening, however, mentally drawing up a balance sheet 
fur the day, he felt satisfied. An unforeseen event had brought his 
salvation: Tanta had become angry, and the affair was ended. She 
did not come on the second day, nor the third — all was over. 

Then one Saturday, at the beginning of February, Titu had to 
write an important article for Draf-'ul. Deliceanu himself had given 
him the necessary briefing, and the young man was anxious to 
produce something exceptionally good, so that the editor should be- 
come convinced that in Titu they had a valuable journalist. So he 
rejoiced when Mrs Alexandrescu told him that she was going out 
with Jean to his parents; they would be late, and he should look 
after the house, and lock everything up and hide the key in its 
usual place if he went out. 

He took off his suit, donned an ancient dressing-gown, slipped his 
feet into a pair of cheap slippers, rolled himself some cigarettes, and 
started work. The room grew quite warm. He had lit a small fire, 
which was crackling busily in the cast-iron stove. Soon he had cover- 
ed several pages as smoothly as if someone had been dictating to 
him. His thoughts neatly arranged themselves like beads on a string. 
His head was swathed in cifarette smoke so dense as to appear like 
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a small cloud of cotton wool; cigarette ends all over the floor 
marked the breaks in his journalistic inspiration. By five o’clock, as 
it began to grow dark, he lacked only a striking closing passage. In 
order to stimulate the flow of his thoughts, he now re-read the whole 
article, sometimes murmuring those sentences which seemed the 
more sonorous and rounded: ‘Well done!’ he said to himself at the 
end. ‘Perfect! If it isn’t a sensation, well. . .! 

But that dramatic final paragraph would not come. Poking 
round for it in the reservoirs of his mind, he rose and took the lamp 
from the bedside locker, placing it on the table to light it. He care- 
fully removed the shade and the glass, pondering all ghe time. As 
he sought for a matchbox, he thought he heard a timid knock on 
the door. Before he could turn round, it opened. 

‘Tanta!’ he exclaimed ; so amazed that he became embarrassed 
by his own surprise. 

She stood near the door, gazing at him with wide eyes, as if she 
had just entered the house of a complete stranger. 

“Tantica, please excuse me!’ he went on, recovering himself. 
‘See how you find me! I’ve been working; I was just about to light 
the lamp and...’ 

As he moved towards her she stayed him with an instinctive 
gesture, and after a few moments whispered: ‘Were you expecting 


anybody ?” 
As he made to answer, another searching question followed, with 
a strange smile: ‘Not even me?’ ° 


He shook his head. 

‘But you see, I’ve come, just the same! she murmured with 
another strange look. She was wrapped in he: winter coat, with a 
fox fur round her neck, and a small velvet cap on her head. Her face 
seemcd to radiate a luminosity which challenged the growing dusk. 

‘You’ve brought happiness into this dull room.’ 

Titu infused his voice with a romantic tremor, somewhat theatrical 
and artificial, but in his heart he was sincere. Tanta listened only 
to the voice of his heart, and approached him holding out both hands 
in acknowledgment. 

‘I won’t disturb you, I'll be satisfied just to watch you while you 
write; just to be with you.’ 

‘In any case...’ 

His voice changed her nearness disturbed him. He was unable 
to complete his phrase, and, taking both her hands, pressed them 
to his heart. Then, without more ado, he took off her coat, while 
she herself removed her little hat. 

Darkness secretly entered the room, obscuring outlines, blurring 
and confusing contours. Only the windgw opening on to the court- 
yard preserved its pallid colour, and within its frame crowded 
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dazzling flakes of snow, like clouds of white butterflies, overtaking 
each other as if seeking shelter from the cold and the dark. 

‘Where shall we sit?’ he asked, his arm round her waist. ‘You see, 
I haven’t even got room here for us to sit next to each other!’ 

Her face now wore a candid smile of pure happiness. Simply, she 
seated herself on the edge of his bed, watching him while he added 
two logs to the fire, and turned the key in the lock. . . Only when 
he took her head in his hands, kissing her lips more insistently than 
usual, did she shiver slightly and murmur with timid reproach: 
‘Wlry did you lock the door?’ 

But the. .uestion remained suspended in the air, wreathed in 
smoke. Titu knelt before her and hid his face in her lap, clasping 
and caressing her hips. She felt sad that he had left her question 
unanswered, and nervously dug her fingers into his hair, gazing as 
if in a trance at the play of the snowflakes in the window; the locked 
door and the thought that she must leave instantly persisting in her 
mind. At the same time she whispered through half-closed lips: 
‘Titu, darling, please behave; be a good boy, very good . . . Promise? 
..- Promise!’ 

He rose suddenly as if awaking, Irom a dream, and said hoarsely: 
‘I swear... Swear?!’ 

As he seated himself on the edge of the bed beside her, it seemed 
to both of them that his oath had becn exaggerated, breaking the 
spell which had begun to weave itself around them. Tanta felt 
herself obliged to excuse her presence. She had not thought of 
coming to sce him today, either - why should she, as he did not 
love her very much, not terribly much, But when she had seen 
Lenuta and Jenica arrive at their place, and knew that they were 
going to stay the Lord knows how long, she realized that he must 
be alone, and had said to herself that he did not realize how much 
she loved him, and that was why he did not appreciate her love 
enough. Why should she listen to the gossip of old ladies when she 
had so much to tell him? And as she had heen owing a visit to a 
friend of hers for ayes, she had Icft quickly. and... 

She did not look at Titu, who listened to her words without 
taking them in, pressing his body closer and closer against her own, 
feeling the beating of her heart more and more distinctly, and 
occasionally the movement of her body against his. Suddenly she 
interrupted herself, as if overcome by a great fear, and rose, mur- 
muring: ‘And now I have to go . . . Please let me go, Titu darling! 
Where did you put my coat?’ 

Titu was tergified. The very thought of being left alone with his 
unfinished article, seeking an effective phrase to round it off, was 
painful. Now everything not connected with Tanja seemed unim- 
portant. Nothing in the wofld could take the place of the charm of 
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her presence in this room, filled with cigarette smoke. At that mo- 
ment, all life, all wisdom seemed to be there in the soft green of her 
eyes, in the gentle whispering voice, letting fall mysterious words, 
in her warm body and its frightened movements. Desperate lest he 
should lose her, he barred her way, and embracing her and looking 
deep into her eyes, whispered hoarsely: ‘You can’t leave me... 
like this.’ 

He was ashamed of his words, and she, echoing her heart, 
answered with a surprised smile which exactly reflected his words. 
His fingers became entangied in the thin, white material of her 
blouse, which closed with hooks down the front. Wisk. the same 
dazed smile, ‘Tanta helped him to undo them, although at the same 
time she whispered an instinctive reproach: ‘Leave my blouse, Titu. 
No, no, please... I want to go.’ 

Titu, too, muttered something in a hoarse voice, without knowing 
what he said. Their words mingled in a secret whisper of joy. 

Then Tanja stood straight, her legs pressing together; only her 
chemise, which did not reach her knees, clinging like an useless 
defence round her body. She crossed her arms so as to hide her 
breasts, which, with their small nipples, seemed to prevent the shirt 
from slipping down. 

‘I’m cold...’ she whispered in a barely perceptible voice. 

Titu took her in his arms as one would take a sleepy child, laid 
her in his bed, and covered her up. She lay there with her face 
upwards, looking straight into Titu’s eyes as he kept re-arrangitg 
the blanket. Then he suddenly realized that he lay next to her. IJis 
cold hands caressed her firm breasts, moving slowly down towards 
her burning stomach. Half-dazed, she again murmured: ‘No, no, 
no’, but turned towards him and folded her arms around his neck. 
And then she felt his knee opening her legs... 

A long time passed before she came to herself. Titu sat on the 
edge of the bed, kissing the tears from her cheeks. She heard him 
say: “Are you sorry, Tanta? I don’t want you to be sorry!’ 

She opened her eyes, which seemed to glitter in the darkness 
filling the room. Shaking her head on the pillow, she said, with a 
new sweetness in her voice: ‘No...’ 

And after a while she asked: ‘Do you still love me?’ 

Titu responded with a storm of kisses. She interrupted him with 
a further question: ‘Wo you believe now that I love you?’ 

‘I never doubted it’, answered young Herdelea. ‘It was you who 
doubted my love.’ 

‘Shouldn’t I doubt it any more?’ she murmured. 

‘No!’ Titu answered, closing her lips. 

As soon as he was alone, he pulled the curtain across and lit ihe 
Jamp. The weak yellowish light brought him back to reality. The 
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mysterious perfume of her body making his head swim, still lingered 
in the room, as did her broken words, little moans, and the writhing 
of her body. He realized now that his love had taken a new turn, 
full of responsibilities, at a time when he was only just beginning 
to make his way in the world. Doubtless he loved Tanta, but had 
he the right to crush her life, tying her to his destiny, so unsure 
from all points of view? How would he be able to keep a wife, 
when his own upkeep in the future was still a problem? He began 
to find excuses for himself: he had resisted; Tanta had come of her 
own accord; not every love, however strong, led to the registry 
office — there had been other cases, too. . . But, suddenly disgusted, 
he cut across his excuses, and said to himself accusingly: ‘You’re a 
vile person, Titu! You should be ashamed!’ 
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Grigore Iuga could not stay in the country any longer. Loneliness 
drove him away, together with his father’s insistence that he should 
not destroy his marriage because of a natural and temporary mis- 
understanding. He was too disgusted and ashamed to tell his father 
the truth. It seemed to him that his manhood had been insulted; 
five years had not sufficed to enable him to awaken in his wife even 
the essential decency not to be unfaithful to him under his own roof. 
Nevertheless, he still was not quite sure of his own heart. He would 
find himself seeking an excuse for her behaviour, as if his lovewere not 
yet dcad, but only awaited some tempting excuse to forget and go 
on as before. He despised himself and was afraid of his weakness. 
At least in the seething life of the capital he would not be alone. 

lie had moved back to the room in which he had stayed as a 
student in his aunt Mariuca’s house, and found it arranged for 
him with meticulous care. Seeing that he liked it, his aunt was de- 
lighted and said: ‘So you like it, Grigorita? I got it ready myself. I 
want you to fecl at home, and not to lack anything, so that you won’t 
regret.. o 

She said no more. She was well aware that Grigore knew that 
she did not like Nadina, so she did not want to mention her at this 
moment. But Grigore answered as he never had before: ‘As to 
regrets, you needn’t worry, my dear Aunt!’ , 

He made an appointment with Gogu lonescu, and they met next 
day at the Club. Gogu was all consternation, and understood nothing. 
He had been absolutely horrified when he had heard the news from 
Nadina. How as it possible? He had thought that the utmost 
harmony had reigned between them. Of course, he would never 
allow himself to meddle gê give advice in such delicate matters, 
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but... Naturally he loved Grigore like a brother, and always 
would, whatever their family relations might be. It was true that 
Nadina was rather difficult. Although he always refrained from 
interfering in the personal life of other people, even his own relatives, 
he had repeatedly spoken to her, as a brother to a sister, telling her 
that she overdid her flirtations and abused the kindly tolerance of 
her husband. Yes, he would take it upon himself to ask Nadina, on 
Grigore’s behalf, whether she had started the divorce proceedings, 
and what stage they had reached; he perfectly understood that, for 
all sorts of reasons, Grigore. once he had left their home, would not 
want to approach her directly again. Grigore met him ithe next day, 
at the same place and Gogu told him that immediately she had 
arrived from the country, that was, ten days ago, Nadina had sent 
for Olimp Stavrat, the lawyer, and asked him to institute proceedings 
at once. Probably the papers were at the Court by now. Grigore 
thanked him, and also sent a message thanking Nadina, adding that 
he would hurry matters up to the best of his ability, as it was in the 
intercst of both of therm to finish with these formalities as soon as 
possible, and regain their freedom. 

He then called to sce Baloleanu, who knew nothing about the 
divorce. The lawyer was amazed and regretful, and so was Melania. 
They made him stay for lunch; he must, he could no longer excuse 
himself by saying that... Grigore built himself a shell against 
sympathy. Before passing from the sumptuous study into the dining 
room, Baloleanu assumed an official expresion: ‘So it’s really 
serious and irrevocable, Grigorita -” 

‘Really, my dear Alexandru, do you think I would joke about 
such matters?’ 

‘Then I will look after this affair, and I assure you that you will 
get your divorce in the shortest possible time!’ the lawyer said 
gravely and firmly. After some moments, however, he reverted to 
his former jovial manncr, and said: ‘You see, at the Palace of Justice 
I always have some influence, thanks to my humble talents! 

‘I only hope that your intervention will not be so prompt as your 
services for my Transylvanian friend - you remember?’ Grigore 
remarked teasingly. 

Baloleanu was at a loss for a second, and then burst into friendly 
indignation: ‘Really Grigorita, why didn’t you remind me about 
him before? I quite forgot! What was his name now? But didn’t 
we settle that he should come and sec me to... Well, my dear 
fellow, why didn’t the boy come?’ 

‘Let’s leave it for now, I’ve pushed him on to Drapelul, so...’ 

‘Oh, you’ve already laid hands on him for your' party,’ laughed 
Baloleanu, ‘and you accuse us of being partisan!’ 

Young Iuga went with Baloleanu tc’ the Court, himself, several 
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times, just to make sure. After he had seen the first formalities 
through, he felt sufficiently confident to go to the Predeleanus. He 
could still hear his voice declaring emphatically: ‘I’m in love!’ and 
the very memory made him embarrassed. He only told Predeleanu 
of the affair when they were alone, without being asked. Victor 
although perplexed, did not seek an explanation. During the meal, 
neither Tecla nor Miss Postelnicu mentioned Nadina’s name. How- 
ever, Grigore caught the latter young lady looking at him with a 
curiosity she could barely contain. Only pleasant matters were dis- 
cussed, not even politics were mentioned. The conversation centred 
on the many, balls, shows, receptions and parties of all kinds which 
now agitated Bucharest and gave it a lively atmosphere. Predeleanu 
even remarked, just to tease his sister-in-law: ‘I think this season 
was specially arranged for Olguta - dances and parties everywhere.’ 

‘Thats how people forget their worrics and the troubles hanging 
over them,’ Tecld said. 

“Yes, but I don’t know whether you’ve noticed; all dances seem 
to he getting more and more erotic and sensuous — sometimes one 
feels downright ashamed to watch them,’ went on Victor more 
seriously. 

‘Don’t be a prude!’ Olga retorted, energetically defending her 
one passion. ‘Why don’t you admit that you don’t like dancing, 
and that’s why you find so many faults with it” 

Grigore did not join the controversy, for fear the discussion might 
touch on Nadina., The conversation veered round to the great 
festival which the Obol philanthropic society was organizing for 
the roth of February at the National Theatre. It was the most 
important high society event, and the whole of the royal family 
would be there, with all the best people. Although the seats were a 
fahulous price, everyone was booked. To ensure that all of élite society 
could be satisfied, it even seemed that the performance would have 
to be repeated. The programme included a review written by three 
very witty gentlemen from the highest society, and performed only 
by fashionable young women and girls. Olga had a part, dancing 
of course, and was a fever of activity. 

As soon as Madame Mariuca Constantinescu discovered that 
the divorce was at last under way, she cast discretion to the winds 
and began to tell her nephew all she knew about Nadina, saying 
that she had said nothing before because sheghad not wanted to 
make him miserable, or lead him to think that she wanted to break 
up his marriage. Had she not warned him as soon as she heard of 
his intention to marry — but very tactfully, of course, for in such 
cases any advice of this sort is unwelcome. When Nadina was still 
a girl, it was obvious what sort of a woman she would be. 

Of course, nobody would%ay that it wasn't natural for a young 
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girl to be chic, Jively and flirtatious, but there were limits! Nadina 
had absolutely shocked decent people wherever she went, with 
her mad ways, and the pack of admirers at her heels. Still, if she 
had at least finished with it all when she had married... But 
exploiting the blind love of her husband, she had not shrunk from 
taking a lover in the first year of their marriage — if, indeed, not 
in the first month. Others had followed in turn — his aunt herself 
knew for certain of five, the latest being Raul Brumaru, with whom 
she had been abroad last summer, too, on God knew whose money. 
Some said that Brumaru lived on his Club winnings, but others 
asserted that he was very well off, and that Nadjpa absolutely 
milked him. 

Grigore tried to stem the flow of these confidences. Once he had 
decided to divorce Nadina, he did not care what she was doing now, 
and even less what she had done before. For the sake of his own 
self-respect, he only wanted to remember those things about which 
he need not blush. Perhaps it was silly to look at life that way, but 
he... It was in vain, his aunt Mariuca would not stop until she 
had enumerated the four other gentlemen who had enjoyed Nadina’s 
favours. Each succeeding day she came with some detail, or fresh 
news just received from a well-intentioned friend, until Grigore 
began to avoid her, and considered moving to a hotel, thus re- 
gaining peace for his soul. 

Fortunately at the end of January his father arrived in Bucharest, 
and Mariuca tried to serve him with the latet news about Nadira. 
Miron Iuga listened for a while with wide-open eyes, and then 
interrupted her brusqucly: ‘Enough of all that chatter, Mariuca! 
It’s not seemly for the widow of a Rumanian gencral to peddle all 
the gossip which inevitably circulated about a beautiful woman. 
But you are like my poor wife, God rest her soul. It’s not for nothing 
that you were sisters. You think that all women have to be busy 
with the saucepans or knit winter socks for their husbands. Times 
have changed, Mariuca! 

‘But, Miron, Grigore is divorcing her!’ objected Madame 
Constantinescu, disconcerted. She was somewhat afraid of old Iuga, 
whom she knew as being very autocratic, while she had never been 
afraid of the General, who had been as sweet as sugar-candy, and 
had never dreamed of doing anything she would not approve. 

“You listen to Grigore, who is only a child?’ queried the old man, 
refusing to allow his son to interrupt him. ‘Who told you that a 
petition meant an actual divorce? Until the decree nisi has been 
issued, it is no more than a misunderstanding between the two 
parties, my dear Mariuca!’ 

Miron Tuga had left all the preparations for the new labour 
agreements in the air at Amara, a qu€stion which was now all the 
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more delicate, because a rumour had reached him that the peasants 
wanted to change the terms. But he was haunted by the Babaroaga 
estate, and had made up his mind to get it, whatever the sacrifice. 
Grigore’s intention to divorce seemed to him the biggest and most 
urgent obstacle to be overcome. 

Before seeing Nadina, however, he decided to call on Dumescu 
at the Rumanian Bank, and have a preliminary chat; negotiations 
would follow after he had learned from Nadina the price she would 
demand and the conditions of payment. Grigore accompanied him 
as far as the bank, for he had an appointment with Baloleanu. On 
the way the old man attentively studied the innumerable bills and 
posters announcing various halls and other entertainments. 

‘People here know that they live well!’ murmured Miron con- 
temptuously. ‘Wherever you go, all you see is incitement to gaiety 
and debauchery. They don’t care — we work so that they can have 
banquets!’ 

Constantin Dumescu’s face lit up as soon as he saw the old man, 
and he embraced Miron with an enthusiasm which seemed almost 
unbelievable, compared with his normal sobriety and reserve. He 
adjusted his gold-rimmed spectacles, always a sign of deep emotion, 
and his normally cold glance became a smiling one. After some 
minutes spent in affectionate questions and answers Miron Iuga 
said: ‘f can see you're very busy, Costică, and I didn’t come to 
bother you. Some day soon, we'll mect and talk matters over at 
lcisure. I don’t want tò keep you more than a couple of seconds. 
Look, this is what it’s about, Costică l 

And he told his story. Dumescu listened with deep attention. Old 
Miron observed his expression changing. Finally, the director spoke: 
‘Well, my dear Miron, our friendship is too old for me to avoid 
giving you an immediate and straightforward answer.’ 

The straightforward answer was © negative one, though the pill 
was then sugared with explanations. ‘This was no time to buy land, 
Miron had enough; let him only have health and energy to work it. 
The refusal was made only in his own interest. If Dumescu had not 
been so fond of Miron, be would have let him have anv sum he 
asked, for the bank knew that the security was good, as his estate 
could be sold. But for his own part, Dumescu would rather make 
his friend sad today than beggar him tomorrow, this was the duty 
of an old friend. 

‘I wonder at your plans, Miron? Are you living in another world ? 
Don’t you see or hear anything? Can’t you fecl how things are 
coming to a head, how something is creaking? Tomorrow, or the 
day after, we may f wake up to see the big estates expropriated. Then 
what would you do with your obligations to the bank? The rumour 
is going round more and mo# insistently. I don’t give my opinion, 
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I just state a fact. And the agitation of the peasants is a parallel 
process... No — don’t think you can dismiss the matter lightly. It 
might not be the case in your part of the world, but this agitation 
is real. Perhaps it is precisely this factor which has given rise to the 
idea of expropriation — I don’t know. It may be. And then again, 
I don’t say that the danger is imminent. I don’t know; but it exists, 
and in such conditions one cannot seriously consider buying estates. 
Land has become rather a doubtful proposition, and so it will re- 
main until the situation clears up. So... Don’t be taken in by the 
permanent holiday spirit in Bucharest. It is a symptom of the dis- 
ease; an epidemic of balls, dances and parties always precedes 
something evil, or underlines it. A fagade which glitters too brightly 
always conceals something rotten. A solid house doesn’t make a 
show, doesn’t try to catch one’s eyes with its fagade. I don’t go in 
for any politics — I’m not even interested in their wrangles. Iere, 
at the bank, the very pulse of life is felt, and ours beats extremely 
erratically. The organism is shaking, Miron! We must be prudent 
until a remedy is found!’ ` 

Not at all convinced, but all the more vexed, Miron Iuga en- 
deavoured not to show his irritation. They separated, promising 
each other that they would meet again, this had only been a pre- 
liminary chat. Miron was sure that Dumescu would not hold out 
till the end. 

‘Poor Costică! the old man said to himself. ‘He's a nice chap, 
it's a pity he’s so limited — he’s been the samt ever since we became 
such cronies!’ 

His anger passcd more quickly than he had expected. In fact, 
he shouldn’t have become involved with Dumescu before he had 
straightened things out with Nadina- for it was there that the 
main difficulty lay. He could find the money anywhere in Rumania, 
the thing was to be able to use it. 

Nadina was waiting for him, as she had known he was coming. 
She was a very nymph, receiving him with her customary sweetness 
as if nothing untoward had happened since they had parted a 
month ago in Amara. 

‘I would like you to stay to lunch, papa, if you would care to?’ 
she said, with a candid and enquiring smile, as soon as she had 
ushered him into her favourite little salon. 

‘Oh, of course Pl] stay, with great pleasure, Nadina!’ said Miron 
gallantly, well pleased. 

They started discussing the two questions in which old Iuga was 
interested, even before sitting down to the meal. Concerning the 
divorce, he proposed a reconciliation, adding that of course his 
proposal had not been authorized by Grigorija, but guarantesing 
that he would persuade his son if ske would reconsider. Nadina 
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refused, smilingly but firmly. The initiative had not been hers, but 
Grigore’s. She would have continued, although in many respects 
she had been dissatisfied, but by now their estrangement had be- 
come public. Everybody knew that they were divorcing; a recon- 
ciliation would make them both look ridiculous. Moreover, today 
they could still make a life of their own; tomorrow it might be more 
difficult. Miron persisted in his attempts to persuade her, but she 
interrupted him: ‘Really, papa dear, your insistence flatters me. It 
is a proof of your love, and touches me deeply, but look, please,’ 
(and here she placed her hands together as if in prayer) ‘give me 
the supreme prgof of your love and... let’s talk about something 
else.’ 

‘What I wanted to talk to you about can’t even be mentioned now, 
if your decision is really final and irrevocable!’ muttered the old 
man, very dcjectedly. He continued, after a short pause: ‘I could 
discuss Babaroaga with my daughter-in-law, but with my son’s 
ex-wife it would be impossible.’ 

Nadina’s ‘smile revealed her pearly white teeth. 

‘Oh but, dear papa, you’re quite mistaken!" 

On the contrary, it was only with his ex-daughter-in-law that 
he could really talk about the estate. She had not made up her 
mind to sell it, and would not have done so, had she remained with 
Grigore. Now, however, as soon as she could dispose of things on 
her own, she would settle the question of Babaroaga. It would be 
rather awkward to continue to have business which was connected 
with Grigore, even if it was only in his neighbourhood. She would 
only be too glad to get rid of the estate, but until she obtained the 
divorce she couldn’t possibly do anything because she would need 
her husband’s consent. Within a month at the latest. she hoped the 
formalities would be ended. Then she would hurry into the country, 
she could stay at Gogu’s manor at Lespezi, and would not leave 
until she had settled the sale. 

‘Eh, but you're a real business-woman, and no joke!’ exclaimed 
the old man. ‘We're going to have a job with you! 

He joked and smiled, but he was not satisfied at all. All his 
attempts to wring at least a definite promise from her had failed. 
Nadina had slyly and efficiently slipped through his fingers like 
quicksilver. It seemed to him that he had got more out of her in 
the first interview at Amara, but that had not been very satisfactory 
either. Then the burden of the argument had been that he should 
be the favoured buyer. But there was no denying it, the divorce had 
made his struggle that much more difficult, and precisely because 
of this he did not give up. He was not afraid of obstacles; to be ready 
for any eventuality he went to try out several other banks where he 
had friends. He did not meet®with flat refusals, (“We'll see’, ‘We'll 
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consult’, ‘We’ll talk about it later’), but Dumescu’s arguments were 
repeated almost word for word, as if they all had an agreement be- 
tween them. He resumed unofficial conversations with Dumescu, 
just the two of them at table, and obtained a vague promise. 
Costică was so fond of him that he could not continue his attitude 
of downright refusal. Each of them hoped that he would succeed 
in convincing the other; Dumescu that he would persuade Iuga 
to give up the idea of buying, and Iuga that he could get Dumescu 
to help him with the purchase. 

Grigore was aware of what his father was striving for. From his 
looks, and some of the words he let drop, young Juga knew that 
that he was not overjoyed at the results he had achieved. The old 
man had announced as soon as he arrived that he wanted to see 
the Predeleanus, and after a fortnight or so, they went there to- 
gether. 

The old man, too, liked this family. ‘Decent people!’ he used to 
call them, thinking first of all of Victor’s father, whom he had known. 
Miss Postelnicu’s whole interest was focussed on the Obol review, 
which was to take place within only a few days; and she was ex- 
asperated that here everyone was discussing agriculture, just to 
please old Miron, of course. Impressed as he was by Dumescu’s 
arguments, (much though he might believe that they had no 
foundation), he sought for support against them, and was de- 
pressed when he failed to find it. Predeleanu, too, told him that 
there was a certain ferment among the peasants, not to the extent 
that was rumoured in Bucharest, it was true, but it existed. In his 
own village, Delga, accarding to reliable reports from his steward, 
the peasants were secking new, and of course more favourable, 
agreements. Landowners and Icase-holders in Moldavia with whom 
he had spoken, all sober people, who knew the peasants, had por- 
trayed the situation there as one which gave much more cause for 
anxiety. This seemed to show that the phenomenon was general; 
that the same causes had produced the same effects all over the 
country. Explanations were not lacking, they were even paraded 
ostentatiously in the most unexpected places, but without being 
conclusive. What was valid for one region, would not necessarily 
apply to the others, and yet it did. 

“Because we don’t want to see things as they are, Victor,’ inter- 
rupted Grigore suddenly, and with passion, after having restrained 
himself for some time so as not to contradict his father. “The peasant 
loses everywhere by the system of contracts which has been imposed 
on him. His debts grow bigger every year, until they reach the 
present unbearable dimensions. In our place most of the people are 
so deep in debt that even if they worked right through next year not 
only would they get no return for thtir labour but they would not 
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even be able to pay what they owe and would remain in debt. With 
such prospects before them, it’s no wonder that the peasants are 
restless, it’s only normal and natural!’ 

Miron Iuga gave a slight, ironical smile at his son’s assertions, 
and then, as if they were unworthy of consideration, said to Pre- 
deleanu: “The peasants don’t lie on a bed of roses precisely, because 
the landowners, too, are in a bad way, and because the whole of 
Rumanian agriculture is going to the dogs! There have been diffi- 
cult years, when next to nothing has been produced, and yet the 
peasants were not turbulent; they looked after their own worries 
and suffered and endured like us! This season, thank God, we have 
quite a normafyear! Those who had common sense managed to 
get in enough to cover their needs, but the lazy ones, the drinkers, 
they haven’t got anything. It has becn like this ever since the world 
was created. How can one say that there is serious dissatisfaction in 
Amara, where the feasants are rushing about irying to buy Nadina’s 
estate, setting themselves up in competition with others? No, the 
disease is elsewhere, my friends, whatever you say. The real disease 
is the weakness of the government, which tolerates the demagogy of 
any raw upstart who sets himself up as a defender of the peasantry. 
Only let the government take these gentry, so suddenly and suspic- 
iously fond of the poor peasant, take them by the scruff of the neck 
and fill the prisons with them, and then see how the restlessness of 
the peasants will disappear at once.’ 

‘Of course, the oppoSition profits by the impotence of the govern- 
ment, while the latter interests itself with petty, everlasting personal 
dissensions, Victor agreed. ‘But the opposition is just as guilty when 
it recurs to such disloyal agitation! 

‘Not disloyal, sir? Miron cried heatedly. ‘Criminal! What could 
be more criminal than whipping up the appetites of a greedy mob? 
And that is just what they are doing! They promise to give the 
peasants our land precisely in order to sow discord between the 
peasants and us. They don’t care that in doing so they set fire to 
the country; they are not concerned with the country’s interests, 
only with the interests of their party. They are the masters in the 
towns, exploiting us. They are insatiable. But they have not been 
able to subjugate us, neither with their banks, nor with their loans, 
or with their industries. It’s only we who resist them So because 
they didn’t manage to overthrow us that way, now they have be- 
come the defenders of the peasantry against us; they, who never 
crossed the borders of the towns, for fear they might soil their shocs. 
They want to divide our land between the peasants — it never occurs 
to them to divide*their profits from the factories and banks. In fact, 
they want to deprive the peasants of their heads by murdering us, 
for then the herd of peasants, without a leader, will be at their mercy. 
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It’s shocking and disgusting, especially when you see that we, who 
are condemned to death, just sit gossiping about the Icadership of 
the party, the intrigues and comings and goings within the govern- 
ment, and suchlike nonsense!’ 

To moderate the atmosphere created by the old man’s outburst 
Grigore put in smilingly: ‘I would never have thought, father, that 
you could be so passionate about politics!’ 

‘Crime is not politics, Grigorifa!’ Miron replied in a milder tone, 
for he himself realized that he had spoken too strongly for a dinner- 
discussion. ‘Crime is crime. What they are doing is not politics, it’s 
committing a crime.’ 

‘It’s true they have no scruples,’ Predeleanu obséfved, to ease the 
tension. “They would even create a revolution in Rumania if it 
were in the interests of their party.’ 

Thanks to Mrs Predcleanu’s intervention, gentler topics then 
prevailed, and to the vast relief of Miss Olga, the great Obol 
festival was mentioned. After a while, however, the old man found 
something to object to her: ‘I’ve nothing against the Obol, mind 
you; it may really serve a good purpose, but in general there is too 
much luxury and enjoyment in Bucharest. One gets the impression 
of large-scale debauchery. How this fits in with the atmosphere of 
unrest in the country 1 don’t know, I’m sure. A little sobriety would 
do no harm. Of course, the whole goverument should put a stop to 
these excesses. ‘The people can be irresponsible, but not the govern- 
ment. What would the peasants say if tey saw this monstrous 
permanent round of gaiety? They haven't even enough for their 
mamadligé, while the boyars’ skins are bursting with their dinner- 
parties!’ 

He suddenly recollected himself, and smiled warmly, to remove 
the harsh effect of his words. Finally, he was so charming to Olga, 
who had at first been intimidated by his cold gravity, that she dared 
to invite him to the festival to see her dancing. Miron answered, 
smiling: ‘I’m very sorry that I shan’t be able to admire such a 
charming young lady; there is another perforinance awaiting me 
in the country, not such a merry one, but one which cannot be 
delayed. However, I'll leave Grigorit& behind to applaud on my 
behalf as well!’ 

Grigore, naturally, did go to the great festival, like everyone else 
in high society. I~ was the most elegant gathering the National 
Theatre had ever seen. Even in the galleries, where the seats were 
numbered, sat possessors of respectable names. Several committee 
ladies ran hurriedly about, joyfully whispering to their friends in 
passing. 

‘This evening will be inscribed in golden letters in the annals of 
Rumania!’ 
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Before the curtain went up, Grigore, glancing behind him, 
observed Titu Herdelea sitting a little way back. 

‘Hallo there! What are you doing here among the boyars?’ he 
asked, pleased. ‘See you later in the interval!’ 

Titu was there in his official capacity as a theatre critic. He was 
wearing his black suit, but nevertheless had at first been embarrassed 
among so many tail-coats. However, upon seeing his colleagues 
dressed in a similar manner, he regained his confidence. Some 
even wore their day clothes, as a demonstration that they were 
there on duty and not there for pleasure. 

The sensation of the evening was Nadina, in an apache dance, 
the latest thing in Paris. Fler partner was Raul Brumaru. They 
performed with such brilliance that they had to give an encore, 
so tumultuous was the applause of the select audience. Titu Herdelea 
was not over-impressed. ‘Madame Nadina’, as he now called her, 
was certainly bed@utiful, and performed charmingly, but a less 
abandoned type of dance would have suited her better, and would 
have been more dignified. He watched Grigore’s expression curiously 
as Nadina performed her gyrations with Raul. But Grigore looked 
on unblinkingly like any other spectator. Titu was more taken with 
the delightful lady in a suite of Rumanian dances: who could it be? 
Ile had not dared to buy a programme, as the sellers were all ladies 
who would have expected some fantastic contribution in aid of their 
good cause. 

In the interval he nfct Grigore Inga, and the two of them with- 
drew into a corner of the foyer to have a smoke. The fact that a 
show had been arranged by the best socicty, all in Rumanian, and 
not a moticy of foreign languages, delighted him, and he pressed 
his opinion on Grigore, as if he suspected that the latter disagreed. 
How right the students have been to protest against the latter 
practice. In order to make his point ke v anted specially to mention 
the young lady who had danced in the Rumanian costume, and 
only regretted that he did not know her name, so that he could 
give it in his review in Drapelul, 

‘Do you mean to say you didr’t recognize Miss Olga Postelnicu, 
my young friend?’ asked Grigore in amused reproach. ‘She’s 
Predeleanu’s sister-in-law ” 

At that moment Victor Predcleanu appeared, whereupon 
Grigore denounced his companion: ‘Look ag him! He didn’t 
recognize Olga! He didn’t know who was the young lady he liked 
best of all and whom he wanted to praise in lus paper.’ 

‘Pm sure Olguta will be thrilled, Mr Herdelea! Jt didn’t matter 
if you didn’t oly ahs her. It just means that you have to come 
and see us more ofien, so that you don’t forget us!’ said Victor, 
shaking his hand. 
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They proceeded to analyse each performer in detail, omitting 
Nadina and Brumaru, however. While their criticism and praise was 
in full spate, Gogu Ionescu suddenly burst upon them, perspiring 
with enthusiasm, shining and hoarse, eagerly asking them, as every- 
body he met: ‘Well, what do you say about Nadina and Raul? 
Weren’t they wonderful? What phenomenal talent! What a success! 
Why, the hall was shaking! The chandelier was swaying with the 
thunder of the applause!’ 

Then, noticing the embarrassment on the faces of his three 
listeners, he suddenly realized that he had made a faux pas and 
desperately sought to put it right, continuing after a short pause in 
the same agitated voice: ‘Isn’t it an extraordinary season? Over- 
whelming! I don't remember ever having known so many enter- 
tainments and dances as there have been this winter. And I have 
to go everywhere because Nadina...’ 

He stopped short. He had mentioned Nadina again; another 
faux pas. He was unfortunate. His enthusiasm dwindled, and he 
added, wiping his forehead with a sigh: ‘I find it rather tiring, I 
must say; it’s as if everybody had gone mad!’ 
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Jon Pravilă could not openly join those who sought to purchase 
Babaroaga. He was afraid boyar Miron would find out, and then 
he would not only lose his place as mayor, but the boyar would 
make life impossible for him in the village and the Lord only knew 
what he would do. True, the boyar had a good heart; he was all 
right as long as you went along with him. Pravilă had done quite 
well out of being loyal and humble. Still, he couldn’t just stand by 
and look on; a bit of land wouldn’t be a bad thing to have, after 
all. One didn’t often get such a chance. When he heard that boyar 
Miron had gone to Bucharest, obviously for the lady’s estate, he 
had sent for Luca Talaba and they had agreed that the men here, 
too, should go and sce the lady and press the matter. And supposing 
they got no satisfaction, they should go and complain to people in 
higher positions because in other parts the peasants had been helped 
to buy land and divide it among themselves. More than that, when 
Luca had been mayor, a document had once arrived from the 
Ministry advising them to join together to purchase land, and promi- 
sing them the support of the authorities. It would be a good thing 
if as many as possible went, so that the big boyar should know that 
it was all the people who were asking for land; although it would 
cost a lot, and they would have to wring the money out of their 
poverty. Despite his habitual meann-ss, the mayor offered to pay 
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the fare for a poor man, namely Smaranda’s son Petre, who would 
be a great help, as he had been in Bucharest for three years in the 
army. 

As soon as Miron Iuga returned to Amara, the peasants, seven 
in all, started for Burdea, where they boarded the train. They 
arrived in Bucharest in the morning, and reached Strada Argintari 
at lunch-time. A young lady in a white apron met them at the top 
of the stairs, and told them that madam had only just woken up, 
for she had been to a big party last night, and they should wait 
outside, that is, in the street, until she called them. They waited 
quietly on the,pavement; after all, what else did they have to do, 
and what had they come for? Finally another young lady called 
them in, supervising them as they wiped their feet. Miss Nadina 
was gay, and talked to them very niccly, letting them speak, too, 
but in the end told them that she would sell to the one who offered 
the best price, and paid cash. Petre, who was bolder than the rest, 
said to her: ‘After all, madam, we have come such a long way, and 
spent money on it. We thought that as you had a good heart you 
would take pity on us, and seli it to us cheaper, because.. .’ 

Nadina turned to him in surprise, aud recognized her former 
driver. She gave him a long look to put him in his place. Petre met 
the look, simply, as if to say that he was not afraid of a woman, 
even if she were a boyar. ‘Then she answered, with a tinge of con- 
tempt: “You think that just for your blue eyes I shall throw my 
property away? Oh no, my lad; no, my good people; I sell my 
estate to get money, and not to be charitable to others. The state 
can be charitable if it wants to.’ 

The peasants paused at the corner of the street and turned things 
over until the cold penetrated into their very bones. Then, through 
a snow storm which grew steadily fiercer, they made their way 
towards Gura Mosilor, where Petre had a friend from Costesti who 
owned an inn and would take them in cheaply. They took a few 
bites from the food they kad brought with them, and went on 
talking until late in the room next to the kichen where the land- 
lord had put them. Next day, as soon as dawn broke, they hurried 
to the Ministry of Crown Lands. Here they had to wait in the court- 
yard. “The public is only admitted after eleven!’ shouted the owner 
of a long black beard from behind the barred entrance. Other 
people, cold and timid like themselves, had come with their troubles 
from elsewhere. When the gate opened, all crowded in. The porter, 
short and morose, his beard reaching to his waist, stopped them. 

‘Not so quick, there; this isn't a theatre! What do you want, and 
who are you looking for?’ 

Speaking respectfully, each began to recount his troubles. The 
porter, satisfied, softened a ]&tle, hut would not listen to the end. 
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‘The Minister hasn’t arrived yet. He may come later. You can 
stay here a while to warm yourselves.’ 

And so they stayed. After an hour or more, the porter announced 
that the Minister was not coming that day. Tomorrow, he said. 
They returned to the inn and continued their discussion. 

Next day they were luckier. The porter sent them upstairs, the 
Minister was in. After getting lost amongst all the corridors, they 
reached a very stuffy office full of people. A smiling young gentle- 
man with a powdered face received them in a friendly manner: 
‘Well, and what’s the matter with you, my friends? What brings 
you all the way from...? Ah yes, from Arges?’ , 

Lupu Chiritoiu, with many flourishes, began to tell their story. 
The gentleman did not get in the least impatient, but as soon as 
he had understood what it was about, interrupted: ‘Ah, an estate 
for sale... I see. Wait a minute.’ , 

He presscd a button, wrote two lines on a small piece of paper, 
and gave it to the boy who answercd, saying meanwhile: ‘Now 
look, my friends, the Minister is too busy just now to gee you. But 
I’m sending you to another gentleman who has the power from the 
Minister to solve all these questions, so that you will get justice. 
That’s it, my friends — messenger, take them to the director general! 

They all trooped after the messenger along various corridors 
until suddenly they found themselves in front of a stern, sullen old 
gentleman. He heard their story from beginning to end, and then 
asked them reproachfully: ‘Now do you want to buy the lady’s 
estate or do you want to take it from her?’ 

‘Oh no, not us...’ Luca Talaba began to protest. 

“You shut up now!’ the director rapped out. ‘You’ve spoken 
enough, and I've listened to you. The ministry has ncither the right 
nor is it In a position to interfere in transactions betwcen an in- 
dividual] selling his agricultural property and prospective pur- 
chasers, with certain exceptions laid down by law, which do not 
apply in this case. You have simply got into the habit of running 
around with baseless complaints, instead of coming to terms with 
your own boyars in a decent manner. And now you’ve got the idea 
of demanding land from the boyars at ridiculous prices, or even 
for nothing. You’ve lost all sense of proportion. Behave yourselves, 
hearken to your boyars, and work hard! You must be industrious, 
and not listen to ¢vil tongues. You are the very backbone of the 
country, you...’ 

Out of all these words, Luca ‘Talaba only gathered that Babaroaga 
was slipping through their fingers, all the effort and expense having 
been in vain. He could not bear the thought, and suddenly !-urst 


out: ‘Well, sir, but why should others take away the land from us 
9 $ 
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But he was not allowed to finish. The director general leapt to 
his feet, his face and bald head growing scarlet, as if a bottle of 
red ink had been poured on top of his head, and roared: ‘Shut up, 
you scoundrel, or I'll send for the police to soften you up, you 
rascal! I’m spending my breath and my time trying to teach you, 
and you don’t even behave properly!’ (he recovered himself, and 
went on more calmly). ‘You’ve started off down the wrong road, 
you wretches; no longer satisfied with what the Lord has given you, 
you are hungry for the property of others. Come to your senses! 
Go back home and do some honcst work -it’s work which is the 
most precious possession of our beloved country! And if you really 
want to buy the lady’s estate, ask her and the other boyars. Polite 
words bring pleasant replies, understand ?’ 

The peasants gazed at his mouth, and its gold teeth. As they left 
the roor:, his harsh voice followed them. Having wandered about 
the corridors again, they at last found themselves at the door of the 
Minisier’s office once more. After they had left the bald director 
general, Luta Talaba had said they should go on with their efforts, 
and try again to sce the Minister. But hardly had they squeezed 
themseives in when a horrified messenger rushed at them and said 
in a scandalized voice: ‘Go away! Get out quickly, the Minister is 
leaving” 

The door of the Minister's sanctum opened. A boyar appeared, 
swathed in furs, and wearing galoshes, a cap of otter fur protecting 
his ears; his jaundiced face was heavy and bored. He was accom- 
panied by the young man they had seen previously. The Minister, 
in order to demonstrate to those standing in the corridor that he 
was not distant, but took an interest in the fate of the peasants, 
who came under his department, paused for a moment and drawled: 
‘What's the matter with you lads? What wind has blown you 
here?’ 

The young gentleman whispered in his ear. and the Minister said, 
satisfied, as he passed on: ‘Oh yes. So you've been there... Very 
well. Then he has told you what you should do. You must bear in 
mind everything he said, because he understands your troubles and 
knows how to cure them.’ 

Ile slowly descended the marble staircase, the peasants standing 
behind, cap in hana. Lverybody disappeared, as if the sun had set. 

‘Come on, let’s go; there’s nothing more tœ be done here!’ Petre 
said. 

‘Come on!’ Luca Talab&i mumbled, as he placed his caciuld back 
on his head. : 

They went straight to the station, hoping to find a train; if not, 
they would spend the night there, as they had used up all their 
money, and only had erough for their tickets, They were lucky. 
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As the train started, all crossed themselves simultaneously in the 
customary manner. 

It was warm in the carriage, and there were quite a few passengers, 
mostly peasants, some from Ialomița, others from Muscel, Teleor- 
man, or even farther. Tongues loosened in the warmth. But the 
seven from Amara, sitting huddled together in a corner and smoul- 
dering with rage, only spoke a word from time to time. Lupu 
Chiritoiu grumbled that they had spent a terrible lot of money in 
vain. Luca admitted he was right, and swallowed dryly. However, 
gradually, as if coming to themselves, they began to talk their 
experiences over, and weigh them up. Every one,of them felt he 
must add something, or at least sigh. If it had not “been like it was, 
things might have turned out differently. Other passengers began 
to join in their lament, some out of interest, some because they had 
already heard about such things, or had suffered similar experiences 
themselves. 

Anxious to demonstrate to all in the carriage that his hair had 
not grown white for nothing, old Lupu remarked: ‘i told them 
from the very beginning that the boyars don’t want to sell land 
to the peasants, but they wouldn’t listen to me, and in the end I 
myself followed them!’ 

‘I’ve been listening to what you said; I wonder you didn’t know 
how things are — after all, everybody knows!’ The speaker was a 
handsome young man, neatly dressed, his blue eyes full of winging 
kindness. ‘People have tried to buy land from the boyars in my 
parts, too, but they never succeeded, because other boyars got hald 
of it, so that it shouldn’t get into the hands of the peasants, other- 
wise who would the boyars get to work their land? We did the same 
thing a year or so ago, and wearied and sweated like you, all with 
the same result’. 

‘Where do you come from?’ enquired Luca Talaba. 

‘From Focşani, if you’ve heard of it,’ the young man answered. 
‘It’s a long way away; right on the other side of the country.’ 

‘Oh yes, P’ve heard about it,’ bragged Marin Stan. ‘I was in 
those parts when [ was in the army, on manoeuvres. Is living as 
hard for the people over there as it is here?’ 

‘Its very hard! the stranger sighed, nodding. ‘Maybe even 
harder than in these parts. Really, it drives you to despair. Do you 
think I like travell#ig about with a bag full of icons to sell? Heavens 
above! Nobody in iny family has ever done anything like it! All 
of us, my wife and the children too, work from early spring into 
late autumn, and even then we can hardly manage, so I’m driven 
intc doing this unti! the Lord helps us to get some land. In our 
parts the people are hopcful, they say the king will soon start 
dividing the estates, as has been rurhoured for many years.’ 
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‘People do keep saying so all the time, it’s true!’ agreed a little 
man in the corner, with a ruddy, perspiring face. 

‘That’s how people talk down our way too!’ said Lupu Chiritoiu, 
looking across the man in the corner. ‘But I don’t think the boyars 
will let the king do that, because they’re not fools, either, and all 
the power is in their hands!’ 

‘That’s just what I wanted to say,’ the young man with the icons 
broke in, ‘The king can’t do anything on his own, if nobody stands 
by him, and the boyars are against it. People in my part of the 
country say that in other parts the authorities have begun to divide 
up the boyars’ lend. But then about a year ago, the people had been 
on the move all of them there, big and small. They laid their hands 
on their axes and made such a stir that all the world heard about 
it. True, many of them died, because the boyars would not take it 
lying down, either, and called for cavalry and guns to keep them 
quiet. But when the authorities saw how much blood was being 
shed they took pity on the people. and ordered that the boyars 
and peasants must stop fighting. “We'll make peace and justice 
between you!’ they said. Everybody listened and calmed down 
again and went back home. And then the authorities started 
chopping bits off the land of the boyars and giving them to the 
peasavts, so that they should have sceme, too.’ 

The carriage fell into a heavy silence. The electric bulb, which 
had lit automatically, swayed continuously, making weird shad- 
ows. now here, now there. ‘hen several peasants sighed. Petre 
Petre, who had not opened his mouth once, now muttered, a 
flame glittering in his eyes: ‘Then unless we, too, lay our hands on 
our axes we won't... 

He paused suddenly, as if the words had sprung from his soul 
without his intending it. The me: heard him, but not one of 
them turned towards him. Lupu Chiritom alone murmured softly: 
‘Shut up, Petrică, shut up!" 

Once again silence fell. The metal wheels oomed dully like the 
echo of a distant bell. In the dark windows streamers of smoke 
twisted, carrying thousands of twinkling little sparks. A timid echo 
of the old man’s voice hung in the stuffy air of the carriage, be- 
tween the naked light from the bulbs and the moving shadows. 
‘Shut up, Petrică, snut up!’ 


Chapter Six 


THE HARBINGERS 


Platamonu was very concerned to see his Joyal steward, Chirila 
Paun, so downcast. 

‘What's the matter? What’s come over you, ‘Chirilă ?” 

The steward gave him a black look, and answered: ‘Well, master, 
you should know best; after all, it’s your son...’ 

‘Bless my soul, what’s my son donc to you, Chirilă?” the lease- 
holder asked in a puzzled voice. 

‘May he get what he deserves from the Lord, if not from men,’ 
said the peasant miserably. ‘He’s done me a terrible injury and 
brought great shame upon my head; I would never have thought 
anything like this could happen - after all, Pve served you Qith- 
fully!’ 

Platamonu was confounded. Ever since Chirilä and his daughter 
had come to the manor, the Icase-holder had been afraid that 
Aristide might tamper with the girl. He had spoken to his son about 
her, and still it had happened. How could he make up for it? In 
an attempt to make matters less tragic, he gave the steward a friendly 
slap on the shoulder saying: ‘Well, well, Chirilă, don’t take it so 
hard. That’s how it is with young people —it’s happened before, 
and the world still goes on. We'll think about it and see what...’ 

‘No, master!’ the steward exclaimed, drawing back offended. ‘I 
know you don’t care about it, it doesn't hurt you. But what shall 
we do with our girl? Can we marry her with her belly up to her chin, 
or with the habe in her arms and the talk of the village?’ 

‘Chirilă, Chirilă, take it easy!’ Platamonu interrupted hesitantly, 
for the sake of sayeng something. 

‘It’s happened now, sir!’ said the peasant. ‘God is above, he sees 
and he will judge. You will have to look for another man, because 
I shan’t be working for you any more. People told me that the Evil 
One lived in this place, but 1 wouldn’t listen to thém. May the Lord 
recompense you; as to us, we'll settle accounts another time!’ 

Platamonu was startled at the bitferness and the boldness with 
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which Chirilă, who had always been so meek, confronted him to- 
day. 

He rushed off to find his son, who, after having been in Bucharest 
for a month without presenting himself for any examination, had 
returned home. 

‘What trouble you’ve brought on me, my boy!’ he cried, showing 
more feeling in front of the guilty youth than he had towards the 
peasant. ‘You couldn’t leave Chirila’s daughter in peace either, 
and now...’ 

‘Oh come, father, don’t be so tragic!’ Aristide replied in a 
superior manner. “Gherghina’s a pretty girl. After all, I can’t run 
after the scarecrows in the village!’ 

‘That’s all very well, but...’ Platamonu sought to object with 
fear in his voice, but nevertheless soothed inwardly by his son’s 
confidence. 

‘I know, I know’, the young man interrupted. ‘Gherghina has 
already come crying to me about it. I told her clearly enough what 
to do; I offered her some meney too, because it doesn’t cost much, 
but she wouldn’t. Now whose fault is it that everybody will know 
about in, and that she will be left with her shame? If she had listened 
to me, not even her mother would have found out about it, and 
everything would have been all right. Of course, in spite of all this 
you'll have to see about the whole affair later on, and eventually 
spend some moncy ton, to make it up with Chirilă and the girl. 
But youll find a way to do it, because you’re clever, and know 
how to deal with the peasants!’ 

‘OF course!’ answered the lease-holder, recovering. ‘We mustn’t 
exaggerate. Still, it would have been better if things hadn’t reached 
this stage. Oh well...’ 

Chirilă Paun seethed with anguish, When his wife had told him 
what had happened to the girl he had beaten them both. Then he 
had been sorry. He felt himself the more guilty because, prompted 
by his greed to earn more, he had entered ti. service of the Greek, 
although he had known the ways of the tamiuly. 

Nevertheless, he felt the need tv get things off his chest, especially 
when he had returned to Amara. In a couple of days the whole 
village would hear about it. How would he be able to show his 
face among the people? He went to Nicodim, the priest, told him 
everything, complained and asked for advice. the old priest was 
also downcast; after his sight had deteriorateu, his hearing had 
begun to fail him. When he understood what it was all about, 
however, he was amazed, crossed himself, and called his daughter: 
‘Did you hear, Niculina, what has happened to poor Chirilă with 
the Greek’s son?’ 

Niculina was disgusted, curs¢d the Greek, and called her husband. 
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‘Filip, do you know what a dirty trick the Greek’s son, the 
student, has played on Chirilă ?’ 

Her husband listened in silence, nodded to express his indignation 
and enquired ponderously: ‘What d’you think of doing now, 
Chirilă ?’ 

‘Thats why I came to Father Nicodim, to get his advice; I just 
don’t know what to do,’ the peasant answered with downcast eyes. 

‘Well!’ Filip said and, after a long pause, repeated in the same 
grave tone. ‘Well!’ 

Chirilă returned home without any advice, but feeling never- 
theless relieved, as if his soul had been lightened by imparting his 
troubles to others and hearing the Greek cursed. ‘towards evening 
he called on Dragos, the teacher. Gherghina’s story was already 
known there -in fact, by now it was all over the village, even 
having reached the ears of boyar Miron, who, deeply disgusted, 
remarked in front of Ish4sescu and the steward, Bumbu: ‘You see? 
That’s the sort of dirty business they’re up to, and then we wonder 
why the peasants are grumbling and agitating!’ 

A heated discussion was going on in the Dragos family, precisely 
because of the probable arrival of Chirilă. Nicolae, the teacher's 
brother, had heard about it already from Smaranda’s Petre, whom 
he had met in the street. He was ready to burst with rage. It was 
some time now since he had first said that either he would marry 
Gherghina or nobody, for he would never find another girl like her. 

‘You see how wise you were not to hurry!’ his sister-inglaw 
Florica said. 

‘On the contrary, if you had married her when you fell in love 
with her, the poor girl wouldn’t have fallen into the clutches of 
that Greek swine!’ the teacher said compassionately. 

Nicolae, boiling with fury and cursing, finally asked his brother 
to help Chirilă, as it was impossible to let such an outrage go un- 
punished. Florica jumped in immcdiately: ‘Ionel, listen to me- 
don’t you interfere; whenever you’ve paid attention to what I’ve 
said, everything’s been all right, but when you haven’t, we’ve only 
had trouble. Everyone should look after his own worries; after all, 
it wasn’t you who advised Chirilă to go into service with Platamonu, 
he went of his own free will. He got mixed up in it on his own, now 
let him get out of it on his own.’ 

Chirilă Păun arwived just as Florica was lighting the lamp; the 
discussion had become less heated by this time, and they had 
started to talk about other matters. They listened to Chirilă with 
deep attention, and then Florica, who was always worrying about 
what her husband would do, said almost coldly: ‘It’s a nasty 
business, Uncle Chirilă! You should have been more careful: you 
knew what a ladykiller the lease-hol@er’s son was!’ 
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‘I know, it couldn’t be worse!’ the peasant agreed, looking sadly 
into her eyes. ‘If one knew beforehand what dangers lay ahead, 
one would be forewarned, but as it is...’ 

“You were so greedy that you went to work for the Greek, and 
now you’ve paid for it with Gherghina! muttered Nicolae ac- 
cusingly. 

‘All right, then, you needn’t keep on at me about it, the Lord 
has punished me enough!’ Chirilă answered bitterly. ‘Once I 
knew that Gherghina was in love with you, I didn’t watch her so 
closely, because I relied on you too!’ 

‘Don’t worry. I shan’t rest until I've gelded that young Greek!’ 
he exclaimed, grinding his teeth. Unable to stand any more of the 
conversation he left the room. 

Chirila Păun stayed until the evening meal was ready, and 
departed, more at ease. Any word of consolation now was like balm 
on a fresh wound to him. 

From now on, he told Gherghina’s story to everybody he met in 
the street. The mayor urged him to be patient; perhaps matters 
would turn out all right in the end. Luca Talaba, having sym- 
pathized with him a little, began to cross-examine him about the 
lease-holder; how much had the Greek offered for Babaroaga, and 
how much had the lady asked? 

Oniy Trifon Guju gave a morose response when Chirilă met him 
and told him about it: ‘Well, Uncle Chirilă, at least you have a 
barn full to bursting; I've been struggling since Epiphany with a 
house full of children and not a grain of maize.’ 

‘Youre right, Trifon’ Chirilă answered. ‘Everyone has his 
troubles.’ 

‘When you've got a full belly, the troubles seem a bit easier!’ 
Guju muttered. 

He even got hold of Pantelimon dava, who had obtained two 
days leave from the army, and told him about Gherghina. The boy 
was now a soldier and in uniform, which suited him very well, and 
was behaving like the very soul of virtue so as to avoid detention, 
which would prevent him from coming home. He was in a continual 
state of anxiety lest Domnica should forget him, and marry before 
he had finished his service. 

Smaranda’s Petre was continually postponing the date of his 
marriage to Irina’s Marioara, who was in servicé at the Iuga manar. 
He had loved her for a long time, but did not dare to marry because 
of his poverty. Now, after this business of Gherghina’s, he had 
another talk with his mother, who highly approved of her son’s 
plans. She had been prodding him for a long time —if he had 
listened to her, he would have been settled down by now. The 
next day Smaranda started®negotiations with Marioara’s mother 
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and her aunt Profira. Chirilă happened to meet Petre right in the 
middle of these proceedings, and when’ he told him how he had 
been served at the lease-holder’s, the young man answered between 
his teeth: “Well, Uncle Chirilă, J wouldn’t forgive him, even if 
they took my life for it!” 

“You're right, Petrică, very right!’ Chirilă agreed humbly. 
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One day Belciug, the priest from Pripas, appeared in Titu’s 
office. He was well-dressed; both his cassock and the winter coat 
he wore on top were new. His beard was newtly cut — in short, he 
was as spick and span as any suitor come to ask for the hand of the 
bride. Titu had never seen him like this at home. 

‘I’ve taken my stipend for the next six months, and I’ve come!’ 
the priest said. ‘I’ve always been afraid that the Lord might call 
me before I had seen our country!’ A shy smile spread over his 
joyful face. ‘I arrived this morning, and came here from the hotel, 
so that I might not get lost before I knew my way about town!” 

Titu’s father, with an eye to the prestige of his offspring, had 
told the priest to look for him at the newspaper offices, where he 
would be sure of finding him, rather than at home. Young Herdelea 
introduced Belciug to the editorial secretary, and then the two of 
them left for a walk round the town centre, so as to be able to talk 
at their ease. The priest must tell the young man everything, big 
or small, that had happened in Amaradia, particularly about 
Ghighita’s wedding. His mother had written something about it, 
it was true, but not in such detail as he would have liked. 

Titu became Belciug’s guide in Bucharest. First of all he took 
the priest to the statue of Michael the Brave’, where Belciug 
crossed himself with deep emotion and then, on the young man’s 
suggestion, took a keepsake to show the folk at home — a withered 
leaf from a wreath which had been hanging on one of the points 
of the little iron fence placed round the base. ‘hen they visited 
several churches and museums and went into a number of large 
stores. The visitor was not lucky with the Chamber and Senate, 
where he happened to hear only everyday, ntonotonous debates, 
without any important speeches, but nevertheless he liked it, as he 
did everything he heard and saw. It was impossible that it should 
be otherwise, after having come so far and spent so much. And 
then there was the National Theatre; after he had been twice with 
Titu, the priest went almost every night, he had' become so fond 
of it. 

After a fortnight, Titu's company as no longer necessary, and 
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neither did Belciug want to take up young Herdelea’s time. He 
had discovered several old acquaintances, including a clerk at the 
post office and a chemist, both of whom had been schoolfellows of 
his in Amaradia. Naturally, Titu had introduced him to the 
Gavrilas family, and he even had lunch with them two or three 
times, delighted with the culinary arts of the plump Mrs Gavrilas, 
and congratulating Titu on his good fortune in finding such cooking. 

Titu himself, much as he had enjoyed taking round the priest 
from his village, was not sorry to let Belciug manage on his own; 
quite aparı from the fact that the whole business had cost him some 
money. He had been obliged at times to have his meals in town 
with the priest, paying for himself, for it did not occur to Belciug to 
do the honours; in fact, the priest would have been quite happy to 
accept them from Titu. ‘The work at the newspaper, too, had been 
neglected, so that Rosu had commented that Titu was getting to 
be like all the others. 

Only a couple of days after the priest’s arrival, a most unfortunate 
incident had occurred, which might have had very unpleasant re- 
percussions, for if it had reached Belciug’s ears the whole of 
Amaradia would have been buzzing with it. 

Tanta came to see Titu more and more often; when Mrs Alexan- 
drescu was out, of course. It was in vain that the young man tried 
to persuade her to be more prudent, she answered that she cared 
about nothing and robody, because she loved him. Titu had a 
guilty conscience about her, and did not like to go so far as to point 
out that the other tenants, or Madame Lenufa, might notice some- 
thing, and then there would be a scandal, and his fears were soon 
proved to be justified. There was also the fact that his pupil, 
Marioara Radulescu, sensed something. and even tried to catch 
the couple out. Fortunately, however. one day when he went to 
eat with the Gavrilas family, Mai.,oara was absent, and the good 
woman indignantly explained that she had thrown the young lady 
out; she had caught her in the street tali ing to and kissing an 
elderly gentleman ‘almost as old as Gavrila;*. She complained tl.at 
this girl, whom she had spoilt and coddled lke her own child, had 
turned out no better than she should be. True, she had noticed 
that the girl eyed the men, but she had told herself that this was 
natural, after all, .he child was not going to be a iim. But to go 
around with old dotards, and in the street. raeant that it was in 
her blood to be promiscuous. 

‘I don’t know how she behaved with you, Mr Titu’, Mrs Gavrilas 
concluded gloomily, ‘but please don’t be angry because I sent her 
away. The worid is full of wenches like her.’ 

A few evenings later Titu, having parted with Belciug, hurried 
home to receive Tanta, wH® had told him the previous day that 
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she would be coming, as Jean and Mrs Alexandrescu were again 
due for a prolonged session at poker. The young couple spent two 
passionate hours, and then Titu lit a candle, so that Tanta might 
dress, and not be too late. The girl, reluctant to leave the warm bed, 
stretched herself luxuriously and purred drowsily like a soft, spoiled 
kitten. Watching her, Titu wanted to delay her, but controlled his 
ardour for her sake, so that she should not have to face any friction 
at home. Tanta, however, oblivious of any consequences, enticed 
him further, telling him laughingly: ‘I want to see how much you 
love me, Titusor!’ 

‘Why d’you lead me on, and don’t let me behave myself?’ Titu 
murmured. ‘You know very well that it is only {6r your sake that 
I’m behaving myself ~ otherwise I wouldn’t let you go till tomorrow 
morning!’ 

‘Then Pll stay till tomorrow morning!’ she said, letting herself 
fall back again, and pulling the quilt over her.**Put out the light 
and. 

Titu leini across to embrace her, but she resisted hirn: ‘No, no, 

—let me go; I w as only joking! Titu. 

“Tes too late now! ' the young man exclaimed ardently. "You 
shan’t go until... 

At that moment a discreet knock was heard at the door. Both 
of them were struck dumb, frozen in a half-embrace. After some 
seconds of silence, during which ‘anja hid herself under the quilt 
up to the chin, her eyes filled with hor ror, Titu approached the 
door on tiptoe, his finger to his lips so that she should make no 
sound. He asked hoarsely: ‘Who is it?’ 

‘It’s me, it’s me, don’t put yourself out, just one second, will you ?’ 
came the answer from the parlour. 

Titu was so beside himself that he did not recognize the voice. 
Tanta, however, frantically shook her head, whispering to Titu, 
who looked at her in amazeinent: ‘Jenica.. .? 

Young Herdclea, having grasped who it was, became even more 
confused, and enquired: ‘Is it you, Mr Jean? What is it, what’s 
happened ?” 

‘Nothing, nothing, just open the door a moment, if you don’t 
mind! Jenică persisted from outside. 

Titu was horrified; he looked pleadingly at~Tanta, who, with 
sudden decision, désappeared altogether bencath the quilt, still 
whispering as she did so: “Hide my clothes!’ 

He hastily collected her garments, which had been flung on to 
the chairs, and her chemise, which was on the floor near the bed, 
and concealed them by the cupboard, muttering*as he did so, to 
justity the delay: ‘Yes, yes, right away, only let me. . . One minute! 
I was in bed and...’ 
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He unlocked the door, and Jenică entered, smiling: ‘Excuse me 
for coming so unceremoniously, but... Are you alone?’ 

‘Of course, who could be here?’ enquired young Herdelea 
hesitantly. 

‘I just wondered, because I heard some voices, and that’s 
why I knocked. I came to take some things from Lenuta’s room 
and...’ 

As he spoke, he gazed round the room, intrigued and unconvinced. 
He had come without Mrs Alexandrescu’s knowledge, having left 
her at his parent’s absorbed in an interesting game. His excuse had 
been a slight headache, and a desire to go out into the street for 
some fresh air, s0 as not to stuff himself with aspirin. A month ago 
he had been introduced to the daughter of his Assistant Director at 
the Ministry; a pleasant girl and an only child with a dowry. The 
young lady had seemed to take a liking to him, and he, on their 
third 1:ecting, had hinted that he had serious intentions. It would 
bea brilliant inatch, enhanced by the fact that it would mean influ- 
ential connections in his career. The Assistant Director was a pillar of 
the Ministry. After making sure of the young lady’s feelings, he had 
consulted his parents, but very secretly, so that it might not reach 
Tanta’s ears, for she might unwittingly let a word fall to Lenuta. They 
had been delighted. 'To avoid having a row with Mrs Alexandrescu, 
he was stealthily removing his things little by little, and then one 
day his father, old Ionescu, would present himself to Lenuta, and, 
speaking for him, explain everything to her and persuade her to 
leave him alone. He had just rushed in to take some more things. 
He had entered the other room, but had not been able to find any 
matches, and his own had been left with Lenuta, who had placed 
the matchbox on her stake money to bring her luck. Annoyed, he 
had been feeling his way towards the door to return empty-handed, 
when he had heard voices in the ı :om of the tenant. For a moment 
he had hesitated. How could he bother a young man who might 
have a woman with him? But then he ha.' thought what a shame 
it would be to have come in vain, just becuse he had no matches. 
And after all, Titu had been alone! As he spoke, his eyes wandered 
round and round the room until they alighted on the table, where, 
next to the candle, there lay a little black felt hat, like a patch of 
shadow. He interrupted himself, and, looking at the hat out of the 
corner of his eye, said insinuatingly: “Casanoya!’ 

At being thus caught, Titu became furiou. ' ‘My dear fellow, don’t 
you think you go too far? I jumped up. I opened the door to you, 
and that’s enough! Tell me what you want, and...’ 

But Jean’s curiosity was too much for him. Where could the lady 
have disappeared? He answered, while his eyes searched every 
corner: ‘Some matches!’ 
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Titu sat on the edge of the bed and said impatiently, pointing 
to the matches on the bedside locker: ‘Please, and.. .’ 

“Thank you, mon cher, and don’t be cross because... Here I go, 
you see!’ 

Iie approached the locker, but as he stretched out his hand to- 
wards the matches, it appeared to him that the quilt bulged in a 
certain place. Picking up the matchbox, he said merrily: ‘Here we 
are, after all! Two lovebirds! You know, it never even occurred to 
me that... But no, no, I shan’t bother you! Here I go! Don’t make 
such a face at me. I’m quite a discreet young man you know, and 
Pll let you continue...’ 

As he approached the door, he added gallantly ‘Excuse me for 
bothering you, madam!’ 

Laughing, he opened the door, but then asked Titu, fluttering 
his eyelashes: ‘Just one more thing, tell me, you young rake, is she 
pretty?’ 

The tension in the atmosphere was so strong that Titu was torn 
between fury and the need for patience. At one and the same 
moment he was telling himself that he should take Jean by the 
scruff of the neck and fling him out, and that he had behaved very 
foolishly in opening the door and letting him in. He wanted to get 
rid of him as quickly as possible, and turned his hcad away con- 
temptuously without answering. Jean came back again towards 
him: “Why have you got so cross, mon cher? After all, I haven't 
eaten this...’ 

He now stood at the bedside, and his curiosity proved too much 
for him. With a lightning movement, he lifted the corner of the 
quilt, half revealing Tanta, and erding his sugary sentence: ‘ 
this charming young lady!’ 

As he recognized his sister, however, the smile of curiosity on his 
face froze into a grimace of amazement. Recovering himself after 
a moment, he continued reproachfully: ‘So you are the charming 
young lady, are you? Well, my congratulations! Really, it suits you 
perfectly! You should be ashamed of yourself!’ 

Titu leaped to his feet, but did not know what to do. He felt 
obliged to interfere, although he realized that such intervention 
would be somewhat stagy and unfitting to the circumstances, 

‘Please, sir, do...’ 

‘She is my sister, and J have the right to take her by the scruff 
of the neck if I feel so inclined!’ said Jean, ponderously. Titu 
thought this remark as out of place as his own. 

Then Tanta said, with the utmost composure: ‘Now listen, 
Jenică, 1 don’t ask you to teach me morals! I fever have, nor 
never will! That’s settled. So it would be better if you looked aiter 
your... Lenuta, and left us alone” « 
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Her cool determination disconcerted her brother, who now lost 
his temper. Muttering something, he replaced the matches on the 
bedside locker and finally, with simulated superiority, announced: 
‘We'll talk about that later! Now, put on your clothes at once and 
off home with you! At once! I shan’t move from here till you go!’ 

Tanta answered contemptuously: ‘I will leave when I think fit; 
you know very well that your instructions make no impression on 
me at all, none whatsoever!’ 

‘Really? And you have the impertinence to oppose me?’ Jean 
burst out, thus stumbling on a pretext to make a dignified with- 
drawal. ‘Very well, stay here and carry on with your orgy! Don’t 
worry, you’ll pay for it!’ 

Titu, dazed, closed the door after him. Tanta then added with 
a forced smile: ‘The idiot left the door open, and now the room is 
cold!’ 

Nevertheless, shie quickly put on her clothes. Titu wanted to say 
a few heart-warming or at least loving words; but he was afraid of 
sounding ridiculous. Tanta, however, was as calm as if nothing had 
happened. Young Herdelea was amazed at her composure and self- 
possession. He was certain that Jean would make a scandal. What 
he did not know, and Tanta did not explain to him, was that she 
had a basis for her confidence. [ler mother had told her about 
Jenica’s plan to leave Lenuta, and her brother would learn that 
she was aware of his secret. therefore, he would not dare say any- 
thing about her, for fear that she should in turn betray him, too. 

‘Do you love me, Titusor?’ she asked, pressing her body against 
hin when they parted. 

‘So much, my very lovely darling!’ he answered in a trembling 
voice. 

For two days Herdelea was or tenterhooks, awaiting an ava- 
lanche at any moment. He did not encounter Jean, and received 
no news from Tanja, while Mrs Alexandrescu twittcred on about 
matters of the heart as always. He was j st beginning to think 
that everything was going to be all right when, three days later, 
Mrs Alexandrescu called him. tle found her alone and melancholy: 
‘You see what you’ve done, Mr Titu? Jenică has told me about it; 
only me, because he doesn’t want to make his poor parents miser- 
able. Really, Mr ‘itu, how could you? To take advantage of an 
innocent angel! I would never have thought vu would do such a 
thing! I thought Trausylvanians were piper, well-conducted 
people, and now I see that... I introduced you to her family with 
the noblest of intentions, not to make the innocent child an object 
of disgrace. Now what are you going to do? If anything were to 
happen, and the old man were to find out — and I know how sensitive 
he is about the honour of Is family — he would shoot you!” 
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Young Herdelea knew well the answer his landlady was waiting 
for, but he was unable to give it. He declared that he loved Tanta, 
and that their love was not just a passing thing, and then relapsed 
into muttering something about the insecurity of his position, and 
his hopes for the future, when their love could be sealed. However, 
Mrs Alexandrescu did not, as he had feared, press the matter. She 
was first of all interested in Jenică, and the latter had forbidden her 
to receive Tanta as long as Titu was her tenant. For Jean’s sake, 
therefore, Titu’s landlady asked him to look for a lodging elsewhere; 
the end of the month was drawing near, too. As a matter of fact, 
even without this development she would not have kept him any 
more, because Mimi might need the room. She híd not wanted to 
mention it, not cven to Jenică, but a couple of days ago Mimi’s 
husband had caught her coming out of the apartment of one of 
her old flames, and now they were discussing the divorce. Vasile 
had declared that he would never forgive Mimf, and would send 
her packing if she did not go of her own accord. 

Within two days ‘Titu had found a better room for ‘himself, at 
the same price, in Strada Imprimerici, near Drapelul, and more 
central. The Gavrilas couple had had misunderstandings with some 
tenants and had also decided to move a month ago, only postponing 
it because of young Herdelea, They had now discovered a suitable 
apartment in the same street. When Titu took Belciug to see his 
new room, the latter said: ‘Thank God you, got out of that other 
place, my dear young poet! I didn’t at all like that old lady , painted 
up like a theatre woman. All she did was to screech and wriggle 
and ogle as if she were on heat. Beware of such women; they must 
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‘What shall we do with the peasants, Master Miron? They don’t 
want to renew the old contracts. and they are even threatening me!’ 
complained Cosma Buruiană, wringing his hands. ‘I wouldn’t 
bother you with all these things, but these people are a danger to 
us, Master Miron. Either they’ve gone mad, or God knows what 
has taken possession of their souls. Pve never kmown them to be so 
stubborn as they am now!’ 

Miron Iuga had at last forgiven the lease-holder for his blunder 
with the maize last autumn, and now pitied him, but could not 
refrain from remarking: ‘Be careful that you don’t imagine things, 
as you did with the theft!’ © 

Cosma humbly crossed himself, saying: ‘Oh, Master Miron, let 
it be! I’ve paid enough for that! Frofa Christmas onwards not a 
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night has passed without a theft but I haven’t even dared to come 
and tell you, I just suffered it. But now things are very serious!’ 

He went on to report that the peasants were saying among them- 
selves that although they would come to terms with the boyars they 
would not go to work unless Babaroaga were divided up between 
them, for the estate meant nothing to the lady, who wanted to sell 
it to other boyars. They said that they would not go on without 
land that they sweated blood in working it, and so it must be theirs 
because that was how the king and many of the boyars wanted to 
be. They said that only those in power were against it, and kept 
them waiting with their hearts in their mouths. ‘The lease-holder 
had heard all tuis from the more loyal servants, therefore it must 
be true. 

‘If it really is as you say,’ the old man answered, ‘this is the result 
of demagogy! But I wonder why haven’t I heard anything about 
these tings yet? 

‘Because they wouldn’t dare to tell you, Master Miron,’ said 
Cosma, ‘they’re afraid and ashamed!’ 

Iuga did not hurry with the contracts, because he was planning 
to make some changes which he thought would suit both himself 
and the peasants. In fact, he had concluded agreements with some 
of the villagers last autumn, so that continuity of work on the land 
was guaranteed. He sent for Bumbu, the steward, who said that 
people had spoken to him, too, about changes, and even some of 
those who had concluded contracts last autumn, had said that they 
would net work unless the contracts were set right. But when Miron 
Iuga locked at him enquiringlv, the steward, frightened, added that 
the peasants spoke like that and became restless before every spring, 
and then, since they had no choice, came to terms and started work. 

‘Wait a minute, Leonte, you take things too easily!’ said the 
worried lease-holder. ‘It’s true, people did talk that way at other 
times, but it has never been like it is now! After all, I know the 
peasants too, and am living among them.’ 

‘We've stil got plenty of time,’ said Bumbu, more hesitantly, 
‘the rime of the snow hasn’t been washed away from the soil yet.’ 

Old luga did not want to show that he was concerned, although 
he did not at all like what he heard. Of course the lease-holder, 
timid and whining as he was by nature, exaggerated things. But it 
would do no harm to take precautions. He therefore ordcred the 
steward to start concluding the contracts the very next day, and 
to finish with all of them within a week. He relinquished the idea 
of making the changes he had planned. If the villagers were upset, 
they might weu consider the new provisions too heavy. 

Three days later Leonte Bumbu told the boyar that ne peasant 
had signed an agreement, 2nd that all of them wanted to ask him 
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to make the terms easier because they could not possibly manage 
under the old conditions. 

On the afternoon of the same day, Dragos the teacher presented 
himself. He had been to the manor twice since Christmas to discuss 
school matters. Miron reccived him kindly, remembering the 
pleasant surprise Dragos had prepared for him with the carols, and 
reproaching himself for having previously formed too harsh an 
opinion from possibly superficial appearances when, after all, the 
teacher was a mature and serious man. Although he was annoyed 
just now at what the steward had told him, and did not feel like 
talking, it seemed useful to do so; through Dragos he might be able 
to influence the village, and thus re-establish th€ old order and 
calm. He invited his visitor to sit down, and offered him the tradi- 
tional dulceafd, enquiring about the school. Ion Dragos was a little 
pale, his face revealed strong emotion, and his hands trembled. 

‘Tve just been talking, 1 haven’t asked you what wind has 
brought you’, said Miron finally in a friendly manner. “You start 
first, because then I have something to say! 

The teacher became paler, placed his hands on his knees, and 
tapped nervously with his fingers. 

He observed that Iuga’s face darkened as soon as he uttered the 
first words. ‘This, however. instead of intimidating him, gave him 
more strength, and impelled him to continue more calmly and 
confidently. iè 

‘Will you tell me what you actually came for? interrupted the 
old man, suddenly. 

This intervention did not disturb Dragos in the least. He con- 
tinued to explain that he personally wanted nothing, but that he 
had taken the liberty of coming to tell Iuga of the suffering in the 
village, simply because the peasants were disturbed because of their 
hunger and poverty. They still saw in Miron Iuga their protector, 
from whom they hoped to obtain an easing of the burden that weigh- 
ed upon them, T'he terms of the present contracts were so heavy that 
they could no longer be borne. Most of the people had starved 
during the winter because of these terms. By a relatively insignificant 
sacrifice, the lives of all cf them could be bettered. 

‘In whose name are you speaking?’ Iuga enquired. 

‘In the name of the villagers, Mr Iuga,’ said Dragos simply. 

‘Did they empower you to come and convey their woes?’ 

‘No, nobody has empowered me, Mr Iuga, but I felt myself 
obliged to do so, because they have come to me and told me their 
troubles, and...’ 

‘Then say no more,’ exclaimed the old man severày. ‘I don’t need 
your mediation to find out the desires of my people! Mediators of 
your type only bring misery to the villafers. Instead of enlightening 
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the people, you poison their hearts, encourage their every dissatis- 
faction, exploiting them to create prestige and popularity for your- 
self. Well, my first impressions never deceive me. I knew your 
worth and judged you accordingly at the time I made the mistake 
of bringing you into the village to disturb the life of these poor 
people!’ 

‘Please believe, Mr Iuga, that I...’ the teacher mumbled, with 
an involuntarily humble smile. 

Miron was annoyed at the eternal ‘Mr Iuga’, which seemed to 
him to be an insult. His words became more edged: ‘Enough! I 
don’t deal with uninvited go-betweens!’ 

‘My conscience told me to do my duty, and I’ve done it!’ muttered 
Dragoş wearily. “You will decide as you think best. But you said 
that you too wanted to tell me something.’ 

‘No, no,’ exclaimed Iuga, ‘I have nothing else to say to you. 
Others should taik to you!’ 

He turned his back, and the teacher withdrew noiselessly. 

When fie had been on his way to the manor, his heart had 
beaten violently, and his mouth and throat had been dry with 
emotion. In his mind he had arranged everything he wanted to tell 
boyar Miron. Everything had been clear, lucid and convincing. It 
was impossible that it should not be understood and approved. ‘This 
was an exceptional situation, with exceptional and imminent 
dangers, which he felt, saw and heard. To have hidden all this 
withia himself would have been disloyal towards the man who, by 
a gesture, could do away with the miasma filling the air, and re- 
establish confidence and patience until a lasting solution was found. 

He now left, disappointed with himself, not with Miron Iuga, 
and cursing his inability to convince the boyar of facts which 
seemed so clear in his own mind. On being transformed into 
phrases, things which made his heart bleed had seemed cool, petty 
and unimportant. It was not even surprising, therefore, that Iuga 
had received them without understanding. 

Dragos emerged from the manor with the same humble smile 
frozen on his face. He walked with great care, leaning on his um- 
brella as on a stick, avoiding the mud and the puddles, and keeping 
to the side. From mother Joana's yard, the voice of mad Anton 
called him: ‘Mr Nică, stop, don’t run away!’ 

As soon as winter started, Anton had found himself a crib at 
mother Toana’s, who cursed him but put up with him. The teacher 
went on his way. But Anton came up from behind, barefoot and 
agitated: ‘Why do you run away, Mr Nică? Because you’ve been 
to the old boyfr? Don’t be ashamed or sorry for it, for Doomsday 
and the Day of Atonement are at hand, and those who have stood 
with their arms folded shafl pay the price. When those riding on 
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white stallions arrive with the great news, then you will rise and 
shout that...’ 

At that moment, mother Ioana’s voice was heard calling: ‘Chick 
... Chick... chickabiddy. Chickabiddy. . . chick, chick...’ 

The madman suddenly stopped short and turned, as if the call 
were for him, muttering humbly: ‘Wait a minute, mother Ioana!’ 

Ton Dragos heard his bare feet slapping through the mud, fading 
into the distance, while the voice of the old woman called: ‘Chicka- 
biddy, chick... chick...’ 
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One morning, a couple of days after he had moved, as he entered 
the office, Titu found Rosu very downcast. 

‘You see, I was right, my dear boy!’ he exclaimed, with a bitter 
gesture. ‘Now what do you say, eh?’ 

Young Herdelea did not know what the secretary was so right 
about; everywhere and in everything he habitually found that he 
was right. He answered with a vague, confirmatorv smile. Rosu 
persisted: ‘I suppose you’ve read the morning papers, haven’t you? 
But what they report in the newspapers is a feabite compared to 
reality. The Ministry of the Interior only passes harmless bulletins. 
Oh yes! But the fact, my dear boy, is...’ « 

He concluded with a gesture intended to express the maximum 
patriotic anxiety. As young Herdelea remained unmoved and 
uncomprehending, the secretary continued mysteriously: ‘The 
danse macabre has started, and our boyars are losing their heads! 
Now let us see how our nice Mr Deliceanu will twist it round, 1 
drew his attention long ago to...’ 

Only after a quarter of an hour of circumlocution did young 
Herdelea grasp that Rosu was talking about certain peasant dis- 
turbances which had broken out somewhcre in Moldavia. Small 
reports and news items about them had appeared in the last few 
days in all the newspapers, but without being given the importance 
attached to them by the editorial secretary of Drapelul. Much more 
was being rumoured in town, but with a certain satisfaction, and 
without any fear. Young Herdelea endeavoured’ to calm Roșu by 
putting forward the*explanation he had heard everywhere, that it 
all arose from some small retribution meted out to a number of 
Jews who had ruthlessly exploited the poor peasants in the Molda- 
vian villages. 

‘Nobody will regret the disappearance of a fev Jewish side- 
whiskers,’ Titu said, smiling. “That’s the only way the villages can 
get rid of them, they have multiplied too fast, anyway!’ 
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The secretary leapt to his feet as if he had been stung: ‘Bravo, 
my dear fellow, that’s what I wanted to hear! This is the mentality 
which leads the country to the brink of the precipice — this hooli- 
ganism which sees the Jews as the cause of all the evils. Still, I 
would agree even with barbarity against Jews if you could guarantee 
that thereby the great calamity hanging over us could be avoided! 
But can you tell exactly where this operation with the Jewish side- 
whiskers will end? Are you certain that tomorrow, or the day after, 
the peasants will not continue their operations on the beards of the 
boyars and the Christian lease-holders ?’ 

Titu now remembered that Roşu was Jewish and was sorry to 
have made a cl&®ap witticism in front of him, injuring his natural 
racial susceptibilities. In order to atone for his mistake, he hastily 
agreed with everything Roşu said, underlining it with an occasional: 
‘Of course’, or ‘Obviously’. The secretary tried to convince him 
that this was how all revolutions started, with a disturbance which 
nobody considered important. ‘This was a warning. 

‘But look. What is happening now, my friend? In these events in 
Moldavia, people only see an agitation against the Jews, and, as 
you said just now, what does it matter if a few Jews get beaten up? 
Let them be beaten up. It’s a safety-valve. By beating up the Jews, 
the peasants will cool down, and forget about the other boyars and 
lease-holders, who are not Jews, but exploit them just as much. 
Don't imagine I’m paking this up. Read the press! It’s written 
everywhere, sometimes openly, sometimes just insinuated — the 
atrocities rebellious peasants are committing are justified with the 
“Down with the Jews” slogan, They say that there's a sacred cause 
behind all this, and of course there is, because the cause of the 
peasantry is sacred and just. And yet, instead of seeking honest 
solutions to alleviate the poverty of the peasants, they continue to 
add fucl to the fire. Very well, I don't say anything about the 
opposition, its an opposition after all, and will profit by every 
chance, even a catastrophe, in order to get into power. If at least 
the government behaved intelligently, bui no, far from it! It be- 
haves even worse than the opposition, for it does nothing at all; 
it has lost its head, or else doesn’t realize what is really happening. 
The fact is that it’s spreading, and nobody takes any steps to restore 
order. That’s why the situation is so serious!’ 

Roşu continually unhooked his spectacles from behind his ears 
and wiped them carefully, replacing them and continuing with 
increasing vehemence, intent on convincing young Herdelea at 
any cost, as if on his conviction depended the stilling of all threats. 
Titu was conginced that the secretary’s eloquence had been un- 
leashed more especially by his unfortunate remark and felt himself 
obliged to listen with resggnation, although an unread letter in 
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Tanta’s writing which he had just received from the porter was 
burning a hole in his pocket. Fortunately Antimiu, a fat, perspiring 
reporter in a greasy fur coat and with an imitation otter-skin 
cdciuld on the back of his head, wearing a grave expression as if he 
were in possession of all supreme state secrets, arrived on the scene, 
Without giving Herdelea so much as a nod, he plumped himself 
down into a chair near the secretary’s desk, and said heaving a sigh: 
‘Uncle Rosu, these disturbances are taking a nasty turn. The 
Council of Ministers has been convened for the afternoon to call 
up the reservists!’ 

The secretary pointed a triumphant finger at Titu: ‘What did I 
tell you, dear sir? Did you hear that? The reservists!’ 

Antimiu began to write his story, but Roşu stopped him, remark- 
ing bitterly: “Announce only the meeting of the Council of Ministers. 
The rest cannot be written in Drapelul. Such is our miscrable fate. 
When we have sensational news, we must bite Yur nails and en- 
viously watch Adevdrul publishing it.’ 

Within a couple of moments, Deliceanu himself appeared from 
his editorial office, a freshly shaven, thin, frail figure. Without his 
habitual smile, he looked older. 

‘Come on Roşu, you take it down; you're quickest,’ the editor 
said. ‘I am going to dictate an item, which in fact is an official 
statement... Ready? Right! “In connection with the alarmist 
news which has been appearing for several days in certain news- 
papers, we have been informed by authoritative sources that com- 
plete calm reigns throughout the country, and that the public has 
no reason for concern, The small, strictly local incidents which 
have occurred are due to certain ill-intentioned agitation. It should 
be added that the government is firm in its determination to main- 
tain order, using every legal means at its disposal whatsoever against 
any person!” Thats all! Read it back! 

Rosu did so, and the editor said approvingly: ‘Yes! Place it at 
the head of the political reports, across two columns, in twelve 
point bold!’ 

As he prepared to leave, the secretary enquired: ‘Shall we print 
anything about the reservists? Hoes just brought it in now.’ 

‘No, no! answered Deliceanu. ‘Leave only the statement! As a 
matter of fact the business with the reservists isn,t certain yet. It 
remains to be seen whether the Council of Ministers will decide 
upon that or something else.’ 

Titu Herdclea took advantage of the situation to withdraw to 
a distant table and read his letter. Only now did ‘Tanta know that 
he had moved. Jenică had not told her parents, Aat was spying 
upon her and threatening her with a scandal if she went to Mrs 
Alexandrescu’s. She had many things te tell Titu, she longed for 
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him and wanted to see him. He should leave his new address with 
the porter in an envelope, and she would come without fail. Herdelea 
concealed the letter, and wrote his address on a scrap of paper, with 
no name. He also longed for her, for her gentle voice and her spell- 
binding eyes. In vain had he rejoiced at moving from Mrs Alexan- 
drescu’s, he had not escaped, for Tanta remained in his heart, 
whence he could not tear her, however necessary it might seem that 
they should part. Her absence pained and inspired him. Every night 
he poured out his longing in burning verse, which he left unpolished, 
for he did not write for publication, but to ease his heart. 

After Deliceanu and the reporter had left, Roşu resumed his 
explanation, now intermingled with sarcasm because of the state- 
ment, which denied the terrible reality. Young Herdelea pretended 
to listen, but the words went in one ear and out of the other like 
meaningless sound. Only Tanta was in his mind. He thought of 
adding 2 time to ehe address, to indicate that he would be waiting 
for her. But what if she did not come at that hour? So, instead of 
the hour, he added: ‘I love you’. 

He sighed with relief upon leaving the office. At last the talk 
about the disturbances had ended. It seemed to him that they were 
just one more form of the eternal subject under discussion here: the 
peasant question. It was the habit of the country to continually 
discuss the most serious problems without doing anything about 
them. By talking, pcople got the illusion that they were fulfilling 
their duty: the important thing was talk, and not action, especially 
if talking revealed all the horrors. 

At lunch, Gavrilas, too entertained him with conversation about 
the disturbances. He had heard some nasty things from the police. 
A town was said to have been plundered hy insurgent peasants, and 
people were talking about a geneial mobilization. In the afternoon, 
Titu met Belciug, the priest, who was most concerned: ‘I think I 
chose the wrong moment to visit this country. Such sad things can 
be heard, though I don’t know how true they are. At the hotel the 
porter told me that some Jews had come from Moldavia talking 
about terrible atrocities.’ 

‘People in these parts talk like that, Father!’ answered Titu, with 
a confidence beneath which even he began to feel some anxiety. 
“They like to make a mountain out of a mole-hill, Maybe there is 
something in it, but not at all that they say.’ 

‘I’m wondering whether it wouldn't be wise to go quietly home, 
so as not to be caught here by a revolution or even by a war. 
Supposing ~ God forbid! — the borders are closed and the trains 
stopped!’ Í 

‘Get away with you - don’t talk such nonsense! said young 
Herdelea, but with a heavy heart. ‘Do you think this country is 
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so evil, Father? Set your mind at rest, and don’t listen to all this 
chatter!’ 

The next day he bumped into Grigore Iuga at Drapelul. They 
had not seen each other for some two weeks. Grigore had come to 
find out what was true out of all the contradictory reports which 
were going round. At the club, everything was said according to the 
colour of one’s party. Even people whom everybody knew to be 
close friends of Ministers either knew nothing for certain or were 
deliberately hiding the truth. Grigore had not been in Amara since 
Christmas, both because of the divorce and for other reasons. But 
if there were any danger, he would consider himself obliged to stay 
in the country at his father’s side. a 

‘I think the newspapers know the truth, although they write 
lies,’ he said, with a forced smile. ‘Predeleanu has told me that I 
should look after my own affairs, and that the government cannot 
permit disorder to spread all over the country. ‘Others, however, 
say that the government is impotent, and can no longer control the 
fury of the angry crowds.’ 

Titu Herdclea was unable to provide him with any unpublished 
news, or at least, news which had any pretentions to authenticity. 
Nor did he want to tel] Iuga the stories he had heard in town. He 
introduced him to Rosu, who was delighted, and, after he had 
praised Titu, said, almost solemnly: ‘The truth, my dear gentlemen, 
is blacker than anybody suspects. The movement is spreading day 
by day, hour by hour, and nobody knows whether any mcasure can 
still be taken which can hold it back. That’s what we have come to! 
Fortunately, no blood has yct been shed, and no human lives lost. 
But nobody knows what tomorraw may bring.’ 

He told Iuga in detail what had happencd in certain villages and 
towns, what had been plundered and destroyed, and afterwards de- 
clared like an orator addressing the Chamber from the rostrum: 
‘The country’s on the move, my dear sir, the whole country!’ 

Impressed by the secretary's prophetic tone, Grigore Iuga decided 
to leave for Amara the next day. He invited Titu to accompany hin, 
promising that they would not stay for more than two or three days, 
and even if he himself had to stay longer, he would send Titu back 
to Bucharest. Titu was delighted at the idea, especially in the present 
circumstances, and looked enquiringly at Rosi, who answered 
paternally: ‘Of cougse you can go, my dear fellow; how could I 
refuse you! Maybe you will bring me an interesting report for the 
paper. It would be a sensation; that is — oh, I’m sorry, it would be 
about Arges... For the time being, at least, everything seems to 
be quiet there. But still, it’s best to be prudent ayywhere in the 
countryside, especially in these troubled days. So be careful, my 
dear fellow; see that the peasants doni: lay hands on you!’ 
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‘I’m not a boyar! Titu laughed. 
‘Don’t laugh, my friend’, exclaimed the secretary. ‘Do you think 
that those poor Jews who are suffering now are boyars ?’ 
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‘I’m only doing my duty in warning you, my dear, that it isn’t 
wise to leave for the country now!’ Gogu Ionescu said with unusual 
seriousness. ‘Of course if you don’t listen to me I can’t prevent you, 
and naturally the manor at Lespezi is at your disposal any time. 
But I think that®after reflection you will...’ 

‘I have reflected!’ Nadina interrupted contemptuously, ‘I don’t 
see any reason why I shouldn’t go. On the contrary! Everything 
urges me not to postpone a settlement, and that can’t be done 
without iny presece, unless I risk being cheated, which I will not 
permit, pr ecisely because I am a woman and everybody hopes to 
outwit me.’As a matter of fact, Pm not going alone. I’m taking my 
Jawyer with me.’ 

‘Can’t you just wait a little while until the situation clears up!’ 

‘I’m not going tomorrow, Gogu!’ Nadina replied humorously. ‘I 
haven’t fixed the day yet. I want the ground to dry a little, and 
the roads to improve first. And anyway, why are you so nervous, 
when everything is pgrfectly quiet in those parts?’ 

‘Leave the estate alone now!” pleaded Gogu. “You've leased it, 
now let the lease-holder settle with the peasants.’ 

‘Do you really think the peasants fight women? Don't be silly! 

‘Very well, I won't insist, because I see that it makes you all the 
more stubborn!’ Gogu said. ‘I’ve spoken to father, and he thinks 
the idea is absolute madness, to say nuthing of Jenny, and you 
know how much she loves you. Don’t you, my dear?’ 

Eugenia’s cyes filled with tears. She wanted to answer, but as 
soon as she opened her mouth. she started to weep. Gogu became 
anxious: ‘My love, my soul; what is it, really?” 

‘You are the guilty one, Gogu, Nadina protested. “Why do you 
alarm people without any cause! Please excuse me, Jenny dear! If 
I had known that it would cause such a fuss I wouldn’t have 
mentioned that Iwas going.. 

Gogu and Eugenia had been her guests fgr lunch. While her 
divorce proccedings were going on, the three of them almost always 
ate together, either they with her, or she with them. 

‘Please allow me to tell you, Nadina, that it is absolute madness!’ 
shouted Gogu gonescu finally, exasperated by her stubbornness. 

‘It is precisely because it is madness that it is so tempting!’ re- 
torted Nadina, her eyes gl@aming. 
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It was true that the more people advised her to relinquish the 
idea the more determined Nadina became. Olimp Stavrat, the 
lawyer who was putting through her divorce, a flirtatious elderly 
gentleman, with a carefully tended beard, had been the first. He 
occasionally made advances to Nadina, sometimes indiscreetly. 
Standing in front of her, he would sigh and raise his eyes heaven- 
wards, as a sign of overwhelming passion. When he heard however, 
that he was expected to go with her to the countryside, he felt it 
incumbent upon himself to draw her attention to the dangers of 
such a trip. An ironical look from Nadina, however, was sufficient 
to change his opinion: ‘Of course, Pm not thinking of myself, but 
of you, my dear lady! As for myself I am ready et any time to go 
with you to the end of the world.’ He sighed and continued: ‘Per- 
haps at last you will notice that in a lawyer’s bosom, too, there beats 
a heart.’ 

Raul Brumaru gave a downright refusal. a 

‘What on earth are you thinking of, Nadina? Going to the 
countryside now? Is this some joke of yours? Oh no; Pm quite 
happy in Bucharest!’ 

Even Rudolf, the chauffeur, felt it proper to object that the 
journey was rather risky. 

As she saw everything as an adventure, the idea of a trip into 
the country now delighted Nadina. Of course, she had no serious 
reason to make haste; she could have waited, It was true that the 
divorce decree had now been made final, but there was still a fort- 
night or so to wait until the documents were issued. She had not 
the least intention of selling her estate until she could do so in her 
own name, but she kept telling herself that she had to decide to 
whom she would sell it, and settle everything, so that on the day 
that the divorce documents were issued she would be able to sign 
the bill of sale and end anv contact with the countryside. 

‘Gogu, why do you want my last trip to the country to be a 
commonplace one?’ she enquired. ‘I hate everything common-place! 
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On Saturday morning, when he was outlining, the reign of the 
Phanariots™” to the fourth form, Dragos the teacher suddenly found 
a policeman beside him in the classroom, quietly murmuring that 
the sergeant urgently wanted him at the police station to tell him 
something. As if he had been awaiting the call, the teacher answered 
quietly: “Very well, Pil be there in a moment.’ 4 

As the policeman did not move, he added: ‘Or do you want us 
to go together? Very good!’ 
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He looked round, unable to remember where he had put his hat. 
It was on the table, and finally he saw it, but first he took up his 
overcoat. He then asked the policeman: ‘Shall I let the children 
go, Or.. aP 

As the man shrugged his shoulders, not knowing what to say, 
the teacher continued: “But of course, why should . . . Stefan Bumbu, 
take my place at the desk. Keep order, and write on the blackboard 
the names of all those who make a noise. You understand? Be quiet, 
and behave yourselves, children. Pll soon be back!’ 

He locked at the policeman as if seeking something in his ex- 
pression, but the man’s face told him nothing. As they emerged 
into the strect, he®said, more firmly: ‘We must call in at my house 
on the way, so that my wife should not imagine goodness knows 
what!’ 

Mrs Dragos was terrified to see the policeman following her 
husband. She start@d to sob and then to mutter curses. Her mother- 
in-law followed suit. 

‘Stop wailing, l'in not dead yet!’ Dragos exclaimed, irritated by 
their tears. ‘I don’t even know what they’ve called me for!’ 

‘FatLer-in-law, do get ready and go with him. Don't just sit 
there like a dumbcluck!’ Florica shouted. 

The old man moved more rapidly, as if her voice had roused 
him from a trance. The teacher wanted to say something, for after 
all, that was why he kad called with the policeman, but realizing 
that he must not be late, he merely muttered in a dazed way: ‘If 
I don’t come back, then... But if that happens, I'll tell father, 
because he’s coming with me anyway. Come on, let’s go!’ 

He felt that he should at least kiss his wife, hut restrained himself, 
to avoid making things worse and frightening her even more. As 
he lefi, he said, very quietly: ‘Well - sce you!’ 

In front of the police station, Lupu Chiritoiu’s cart was waiting 
with two horses. The teacher euquired with a start: “Where to, 
father Lupu?’ 

‘I don’t know, Mr Nica’, the old man answered. “They ordered 
me to come with my cart and fodder for the horses, and I had to 
come!’ 

Sergeant Boiangiu was waiting for Dragos in the courtyard and 
received him witha relieved expression, as if he had been afraid 
that the teacher would not come. They shook jands as usual and 
entered the office. 

‘What happened to make you fetch me from the classroom, 
sergeant?’ Dragos enquired, with the perplexed expression of a man 
who knows noting, although within himself he knew that it must 
be the result of having angered Miron Iuga three days ago. 

Boiangiu made a vague gesture, intended to convey that he was 
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in no way responsible. He told Dragos that he had received a 
telegram to send the teacher to Pitesti immediately and have him 
taken to the prefect in person. 

‘And for what reason, sergeant?’ the teacher asked, almost 
gravely. 

‘I have an order, Mr Dragos, and I have to carry it out!’ Boiangiu 
replied. ‘I am very sorry, but...’ 

‘Oh, I don’t blame you by any means!’ Dragos protested. ‘I 
just thought you might know the reasons, although after all it 
amounts to the same thing. So when do you say we must leave?’ 

‘As soon as possible; that’s what the order says!’ answered the 
sergeant. ‘But if you want to get anything from ¢:ome we can post- 
pone it for an hour, not more, because it’s a long way to Pitesti, 
and father Lupu’s horses. . .’ 

‘Very well,’ the teacher interrupted, wanting to preserve his 
dignity, especially as he felt himself beginnine to tremble. ‘Did 
you hear the order, father? Go quickly to the school, first of all, 
and tell the children to go home — I left them there by themselves. 
Then tell Florica to bring me whatever she thinks I should have 
for the road, but hurry, so that we don’t waste time and get the 
sergeant Into trouble!’ 

Boiangiu offered the teacher a chair, and they discussed everyday 
matters. For a short while, Mrs Boiangiu also appeared, to ask 
Dragos how Florica was getting on. Then, after about half-anzhour, 
the teacher’s brother, who had not been at home, but who had 
heard the news from the villagers, burst in. He was frightened and 
furious, and shouted that he would go to boyar Miron and fall on 
his knees. Boiangiu became angry, and said that if the lad was going 
to make trouble for him, he would have to change his attitude. 
Florica arrived with food and a change of clothes. 

‘So, Mr Dragos, are we ready ?’ the sergeant enquired. ‘Can wego?” 

He opened the door of the constables’ room, and commanded: 
‘Bogza! Come on!’ 

An armed policeman appeared in the doorway and clicked his 
heels to attention. 

In the yards and the road, some thirty peasants had gathered. 
The news that the teacher had been arrested had spread through 
the village like wildfire. Boiangiu frowned, he was afraid of compli- 
cations. Nevertheless, the tone he used in speaking to the villagers, 
was a mild one: “Haven’t you got anything else to do? Make room 
there! You just come to gape here as if it were a spectacle!’ 

Marin Stan approached him in a confidential manner, feeling 
he could afford to do so as he was friendly with the sergeant: 
‘Sergeant, be a good fellow... It’s a shame that Mr Nică should 
go like this! If you wanted, you coul¢g.. > 
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‘Mind your own business, Marin, if you don’t want to make me 
cross!’ Boiangiu muttered. 

As others, too, pressed him, the sergeant glanced at Dragos, who 
was saying goodbye to Florica, and said: ‘Come along, Mr Dragos, 
come along! And I beg you, be careful to see that nothing happens 
on the way, because the policeman has orders to shoot!’ 

‘Don’t worry! Dragos smiled, and turning to the peasants who 
surrounded the cart he said: ‘Goodbye, my friends, till we meet 
again!’ 

‘God be with you!’ They all answered him. 

The cart started off. Dragos did not look back. The rifle of the 
policeman next t him waved to and fro like a warning. Florica, 
her cheeks wet, walked down the middle of the road after the cart, 
which gradually grew smaller in the distance. Boiangiu sighed w ith 
relief; he had got rid of a great worry. Now he addressed those 
around Lim more easily: ‘Do you think I can behave as I like here? 
Once the orders come from higher up, I have to carry them out, 
because I’m a soldier, and soldiers don’t so much as blink when 
they’re given an order!’ 

‘Well, that’s true!’ some of the peasants agreed. But the crowd 
remained in the road, talking, discussing and raising questions. 
Suddeniy Nicolae Dragoş burst out bitterly: “You just stand there, 
chattering like old women, instead of going to boyar Miron and 
asking him not to let this injustice be done to poor Nica. And you 
won't realize that it was because of you that he got himself on to 
bad terms with the boyar, and...’ 

The peasants heard him out, some agreeing, but most of them 
saying nothing. Somebody said: ‘We could go, because after all 
he can’t kill us." But another voice muttered lightly: ‘Why don’t 
you go, Nicu, instead of urging others?’ 

‘Did I say I wouldn’t?’ the young man asked angrily. "Do you 
think I’m afraid of the boyar like you?’ 

Other peasants, more excited, and women and children, too, 
began to join them and the crowd filled the street from the police 
station right down to Mother leana’s place. Talking and arguing, 
the crowd moved towards the front of the Iuga manor, and just as 
Luca Taiabai was remarking to a group that in other parts people 
didn't let themselves be trodden underfoot like this, Trifon Guju 
burst out in his piercing voice: ‘Come on, all of you, don’t let’s 
chatter like a lot of old crows!’ 

They entered the yard of the servant’s quarters. A flock of 
pigcons rose into the air and poultry scattered, frightened. The 
yard was fnll. Leonte Bumbu, the steward, came out bareheaded 


ts asked in amazement: ‘What's up? Why’s the whole village 
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Several voices answered at the same time. The steward scratched 
the back of his head and went on: “The boyar will be cross about. . .” 

‘Let him be cross, we’re cross, too!’ said a miserable voice from 
among the crowd. 

By chance, Miron Iuga himself appeared at the moment. The 
oncoming of spring had made him look younger. 

‘What’s happened, Bumbu? What do all those people want?’ 

Marin Stan began to tell him why they had come, and others 
continued, until Miron Iuga realized what it was all about. ‘So 
they’ve arrested him? Well, they’ve done right. And now I hope 
you'll regain your common sense!’ 

Some shouted impudently that the teacher skould be pardoned. 
Miron lost his temper: “This sort of thing has no effect on me! I’m 
surprised you don’t know me yet; after all we live together: I 
thought you were decent people, but I’m afraid I was mistaken. 
There’s a whole crowd of you now, but whenrit’s a matter of the 
contracts you make yourselves pretty scarce!’ 

‘We can’t go on with the old contracts, master!’ Touder Strinbu 
cried. ‘My children are starving, although I work all day long... .’ 

‘You can’t go on?’ exclaimed Miron Iuga, ‘Well then! Stay at 
home, laze about, and whine. Those who're hard-working and sober 
can live out of honest work.’ 

‘Nobody's twiddling their thumbs, master, we all work hard 
enough, and it's about time you helped us!’ Serafim Mogoş said, 
mildly but firmly. 

‘I shan't bargain with anybody, and I don't ask you to” old 
Miron said roughly. ‘As long as there’s land, we can find plenty 
of hands to work it! If you don’t want to work, we'll get people 
from Transylvania!’ 

‘We don’t want foreigners here, master; it’s we who’ve worked 
this land always, not them! cried Trifon Guju. 

‘D’you think I shall ask your opinion you wretch?’ Miron Tuga 
asked furiously. ‘Just you start getting impudent! Be off, I’ve nothing 
else to say to you! Clear out at once!’ 

‘It isn’t fair like this, master! said Luca Talaba firmly. ‘Not at 
all, it isn’t!’ 

Miron Iuga stood motionless until the courtyard was cleared. 
Then he said in disgust: ‘Close the gates, Bumbu!” 
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Next day, Sunday, as the people came out from ghurch, the news 
spread that two men on grey horses had just passed through the 
village with the king’s orders. On the space in front of the inn, 
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where the villagers usually danced the era, groups of people 
gathered to hear the news. Many embellished their version with 
details. Ignat Cercel was wandering from group to group, like a 
stray mongtel, asking the same question: ‘D’you think he gave 
orders about the land ?’ 

Ion Pravil4, the mayor, having listened to right and to left, 
cried sarcastically. ‘You’re sure your horsemen weren’t purple 
cows?’ 

Nobody laughed. An old man said reproachfully: “You shouldn’t 
jeer, Mr Mayor. It’s no laughing matter. Things won’t always be 
crooked, justice will come one day, too! 

‘But justice d@gsn’t come on horseback, old fellow! Pravilă 
replied in a different tone. 

‘It doesn’t matter how it comes, it’s enough that it comes!’ the 
old man muttered. 

Leonie Orbişor said he’d heard that Nistor Mucenicu’s Anghelina 
had met the horsemen. Someone — he didn’t remember who — had 
told him. Lupu Chiritoiu thought that there must be some truth in 
the story, because he too had heard a lot of things in Pitesti, the 
day before yesterday, when he had taken Mr Nica there. 

After a while Vasile Zidaru brought Anghelina to tell them how 
and what had happened. Secing so many people around her, their 
eager eyes fixed on her, the woman shrank back, afraid to speak: 
‘Oh dear, Pve left the children on their own at home, and.. ? 

The mayor wanted to cross-examine her. Anghelina was frightened 
and defended herself by saying that other people must have seen the 
horsemen too; after all, they hadn’t kept out of people’s way, why 
should they ? 

‘Come on, my girl, let’s have it all from beginning to end; nobody’s 
going to eat you!’ Ignat Cercel urged her mildly. “We want to know 
what orders they carried, too, so ti twe don’: make any mistake!’ 

Finally Anghelina took her courage in both hands: ‘I was just 
going to my inother-in-law’s 10 borrow sormc more maize. I had 
the boy with me. As I passed by the church. I heard the angelus, 
and crossed inyself and felt ashained, because with all my troubles 
aud worries I don’t get to Mass. Pd hardly crossed myself, when I 
saw two men on grey horses coming down the road. I was fair 
amazed. They come from up Lespezi way. I moved back to the side 
of the road, and one of them called to me and said: “Where are 
you going, woman?” I said: “Just over there, a my mother-in-law.” 
And then the other onc said: “I can see you’re very poor: but don't 
worry, we’ve got good news. We’ve been sent by the king to tell 
the people a a now on aii the estates are theirs, and they 
should start right away to divide them fairly, and drive out the 
boyars and lease-holders angi burn their manors and farmyards 
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and their farming tools, so that they'll never come back! Do you 
understand, woman? The people must not delay, for this is the king’s 
word, and those who don’t obey will pay for it bitterly!” That’s 
what the horseman said to me, and then I said: “I understand, but 

-> “That’s all right then! Goodbye!” So I said: “May God bless 
you!” and they went on towards the valley, and I turned round and 
watched them go for a while, and then I went on my way and told 
my father-in-law what the horsemen had told me and he was fair 
amazed too.’ 

The men remained siient; finally Ignat Cercel said, nodding his 
head: ‘A wonderful affair, this is!’ 

Then they heard more from Anghelina; thatthe horsemen had 
been dressed in white, and that they had gone on either to Ruginoasa 
or Vaideei. After that the mayor sent her home to look after her 
children. 

Much later, Anton Nacu arrived; he had just, been to Ruginoasa 
on some errand. He, too, said that he had met the horsemen in 
white on his way, and had been told the same thing: that the 
people should divide the boyars’ land without delay, and that those 
who resisted, should not be spared, as the peasants themselves had 
not been spared. 

Although spring had now come, the weather was dull, and the 
sky leaden. The people shivered, but they did not disperse. Towards 
noon Matei Dulmanu arrived from Lespezi with others, reporting 
that the horsemen had passed through their village, too. Primie 
Popa, watchman to Cosma Buruiană, came back from Vaidcci, 
saying that there, too, people were wondering about the horsemen, 
who had ordered the villagers to dig their ploughshares into the 
boyars’ land at once. 

‘It can only mean one thing, Irimie,’ Leonte Orbisor commented: 
‘Our turn has come now!’ 

‘Remember how I kept telling you, long ago, that the king wanted 
to divide the land?’ boasted Ignat Cercel. “You didn’t want to 
believe me then, and now you see I was right!’ 

The mayor was silenced; he retired into the inn to warm himself 
with a drop of something, and after a few moments disappeared 
home, not wishing to be there when people indulged in such non- 
sense. 

Petre Petre eagerly reminded Luca Talaba how much they had 
run about in Bucharest for the lady’s estate, and concluded: ‘It 
was a good thing we didn’t get involved in that business! 

‘Oh, you wait and see, things aren’t finished yet! But if the 
estates are going to be divided, as people say, it would be a very 
good thing!’ 

The voice of Trifon Guju, morose and angry, rose above the 
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hesitations of the other peasants: ‘Well then, what are we going to 
do? Do we just sit stripping the corn-cobs, or do we.. .?’ 
‘That’s it, what are we going to do?’ new voices echoed. ‘We've 
had enough of talk and advice!’ 
‘True enough!’ Melinte Heruvim cut in sharply, ‘now let the 
boyars feed on empty words, because we’ve had enough of them!’ 
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THE FIRES 


Chapter Seven 


THE SPARK 


On the same Sunday, at about noon, Grigore and Titu Herdelea 
alighted at Burdea station, where the yellow chaise from Amara, 
with Ichim up in front, was waiting for them. 

‘Everything all right here, Ichim?’ Grigore enquired. 

‘It’s quiet for the time being, sir!’ the coachman answered. 
Grigore did not like the qualification, but he did not press the matter, 
the irritations of the journcy had becn enough. He and young 
Herdelea had been the only occupants of the carriage. Nearly all 
the others had been empty, too, but there had been frightened 
crowds at every station, repeating tales of horrors already perpe- 
trated by the peasants, and even more concerned about what they 
might do in the future. Everybody, however, had admitted in the 
end that in their own region things were quiet, but had added that 
unimaginable things were coming. Grigore knew that nothing had 
yet happened in these parts, and was annoyed with all these 
exaggerations, seeing them as provocations to disorder. Moreover, 
at the station called Titu, Grigore had the misfortune to encounter 
Hie Rogojinaru, the Jease-holder with whom he had travelled last 
autumn and who had plagued him with his stolid agricultural 
theories. He could not get rid of the man before Costesti: “Well, 
sir, was [ right about the peasants?’ he asked. loud and jovial as 
always. 

Afterwards he caine into their compartment to cheer them up a 
little, saying that he had rushed to Bucharest because he had heard 
that Madame luga’s Babaroaga estate was for sale. A long time 
ago he had tried tu gct a place nearer Bucharest and would very 
much like a piece of land in Lower Arges, wher he had begun his 
thorny career in agriculture. First of all he had cast around for more 
information, and had then called in at Strada Argintari. He had 
not known that the boyars were in the middle of a divorce, and 
had asked the lfdy — now beautiful she was, he hadn’t even dared 
to look at her for fear of drawing the evil eye on her —- how Master 
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Grigoriță was, and could have kicked himself when she told him 
about the divorce with her own little mouth. They had discussed 
business, and decided to meet at her country place within the next 
few days, for she was going there precisely to sell the estate. And 
just now the uprising had started, and he must make haste home 
to Olena, where he had gathered the fruit of all his years of toil, 
because he knew how to speak and deal with the peasants. 

‘Maybe the Lord will preserve us from conflagration!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘If only the powers-that-be were clever and energetic. 
The peasants want justice, but they need a master as well. If the 
master is weak, justice will never be enough for the peasants. That 
is why I say that without a firm hand the peoply won’t calm down. 
I don’t believe the newspapers, they tell morr “jies than truth. But 
the day before yesterday I met a Jewish lease-holder who comes 
from around Vaslui, and what that poor man told me was beyond 
belief. He had settled things with his peasants, as he had done 
before. But when the contracts were to be signed, the prefect turned 
up and told the peasants not to let themselves be cheated by a 
Jewish lease-holder, it would be better to drive him out. Now, have 
you ever heard such a thing? A prefect, urging the peasants to drive 
a lease-holder out! That was all they were waiting for! They set 
fire to his manor. killed his stock, and committed a lot of other 
atrocities. And why do you think the prefect incited the peasants? 
Because he hated the Jews? Oh no! His brother-in-law wanted to 
get hold of the Jew’s lease! But he didn’t get it. He thought tHat 
once he had driven the Jew away he would be able to lay hands 
on the fine estate. But things turned out differently, because the 
peasants rose and wanted to divide it among themselves. Of course, 
the prefect was furious and called in the army. But it was no use, 
the people weren't afraid, because they knew very well that the 
men weren’t allowed to shoot; instead they rushed at the soldiers 
with pitchforks and stones so that those poor devils didn’t know 
which way to run. So, you see, gentlemen, how will the peasants 
be prevailed upon to calm down and do as they're told, if the 
authorities themselves encourage them to behave badly? It's 
enough that the opposition is irresponsible, and makes a noise in 
all the newspapers, saying the peasants are right, poor lost 
sheep!’ 

Grigore steadily giew more depressed as they &“pproached Amara. 
He felt that the afmosphere was becoming increasingly ill-omened. 
Seeing his companion’s gloom, young Herdelea regretted that he 
had come, and wondered why he had been asked. Sensing this, 
Grigore suddenly said wearily: ‘I’m sorry I'm like this, I myself 
don’t know what’s the matter with me!’ 

The chaise made its way with difficulty along the road, rutted 
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with the early spring rains. Ichim, urging on the horses, muttered: 
‘The road never gets any drier when it rains all the time and there’s 
hardly any sun.’ 

Grigore attentively examined the villages and the fields, as if 
trying to discover something. Under the dull vault of the sky, the 
dark shivering earth was dotted with gleaming eyes of brackish 
water, and in the villages, as was usual on a Sunday, the peasants 
had gathered talking in the inn, or in front of one of the houses. 
To Grigore, however, it seemed there was a new light in their eyes, 
and that their faces were set in more determined lines. After they 
had passed through Lespezi, he asked the coachman: ‘How’s the 
work going, Ichi. `?’ 

‘Fine, master, be 7use we haven't even started yet!’ the old man 
answered carefully. ‘And the weather’s been bad, it’s been raining 
all the time, and the people haven’t made up their minds about the 
contracts. 

‘So the contrac ts haven't even been concluded yet?’ Grigore 
exclaimed. 

‘Mo, they haven’t, sir, the people keep holding back and putting 
things off, because in these parts the news has been spread that 
the estates must be divided among the people, and the people are 
wailing... 

In Amara, more peasants than usual were gathered round 
jusioc’s inn. Ichim said that people had come from other villages. 
too, because of two horsemen who had passed that morning with 
the king’s orders. 

Even on his father’s face Grigore could perceive some anxiety, 
although the old man endeavoured to hide it. Young Iuga knew 
that he would not be able to get any information there, and that 
he would have to contact the peasants to find out what the atmos- 
phere was really like, although Ichim’s few words had indicated 
enough. He first spoke to Bumbu, the steward, who confessed that 
he was absolutely terrified; it was impossible to tell boyar Miron 
anything, he was too nervous and afraid of making the boyar cross. 
If only the old man had agreed three weeks ago to ease the con- 
ditions of the contract slightly, he would have had nothing to worry 
about today. The people would have been satisfied with a few 
crumbs then, but now they did not even want to hear anything 
about the contracts — especially as all sorts of rumours were running 
around about dividing the estates ~ so that now there was no way 
of coming to an agreement with anybody. 

Grigore went into the village with Titu. They met Sergeant 
Boiangiu, who told them that up to now everything had been quiet, 
only the arrest Of Dragos, the teacher, had disturbed the villagers. 
He didn’t know why the arrest had been made, but in the village 
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people said that it had been due to boyar Miron, because Dragos 
had interceded on the peasants’ behalf. 

They finally joined the group in front of the inn. Grigore asked 
them about their troubles, and received mild but noncommittal 
answers. They either did not dare or they did not want to open 
their hearts to him although their glances were more enquiring 
than hostile. In particular Grigore pressed Petre, whose harsh 
features seemed more anxious and tense. Petre became confused. 
He was devoted to Grigore, especially since the latter had given 
him money for the oxen and cancelled his debts, and was ready to 
jump into the fire for him. Dazedly he muttered: ‘Well, Master 
Grigorita, we did as the others are doing. Thed contracts were 
too hard, and we couldn’t live. Father Liù, you tell Master 
Grigorita about it; you’re older and better at talking!’ 

‘Come on, father Lupu, let’s hear you,’ Grigore encouraged him, 
with friendly curiosity. ‘ 

‘Well, sir, some of us have agreed, others are turning things over, 
each according to his own brains and feelings?” Lupu Chiritoiu 
said, weighing each word. ‘But the people have a very hard time, 
master, you must believe us! I’m old, and only the Lord knows 
whether I shall last out to Christmas, but I know that we are going 
from bad to worse. I was a lad in your grandfather’s days, Master 
Grigorita, and I know how things were then. He was just like you, 
just as good and kind, and would never hear of anybody starying 
or living in wretchedness, but would instantly order that they 
should have everything they need from the manor. He only took 
a tenth of the harvest and that’s how we managed to live, and there 
was enough land, because there were less people.’ 

He continued his reminiscences until others interrupted him, ask- 
ing Grigore about the horsemen who had carried the king’s message 
and enquiring when and how the division of the land would start. 

On their way back, Grigore asked young Herdelea for his 
impressions. 

‘It seems that the people are quiet enough,’ Titu said. ‘If one 
knew how to handle them one could get on with them. But what 
one never knows is, till when, because.. 

‘It is precisely this which is the main question!’ Grigore murmured 
in a worried tone. 

He spent the evening alone with his father so as to discuss the 
situation and decide how to avoid a possible catastrophe. The 
moment he heard that his son had spoken with the people in the 
village, Miron Iuga frowned, and when Grigore asked him to 
intervene to obtain the release of the teacher as soon as possible, 
the old man burst out: ‘So you want me to humiliate myself in 
front of the peasants >’ 
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‘It’s not a question of humiliation, father!’ exclaimed Grigore, 
‘Dragos has not committed any crime which...’ 

‘It’s your Dragog who stirs up trouble among the people of my 
village!’ Miron answered gravely. ‘It was he who confused them 
and set them against me, reviving all their grievances. What your 
people have been doing in the towns, Dragos had done here. He 
has destroyed my thirty years of work! As a matter of fact, for your 
information, in case you don’t know, it was I who -for good 
reasons — requested the prefect to remove him from the village, and 
I assure you that the absence of your teacher is in the peasants’ best 
interests !’ 

‘There you a:, quite mistaken, father; it is precisely at this 
moment that Drags is indispensable here. With his personal 
influence, he is the oniy one who can put a brake on the outbursts 
of hatred!’ 

‘Oh, if we had reached that stage, Grigorita, it would be very 
bad for us!’ Old Miron said contemptuously. ‘I myself am the 
brake, my son!’ 

Grigore was filled with horror. He saw that his father was living 
in ancther world, and would not look at things as they were. Telling 
old Iuga everything he had heard, he emphasized that he had had 
time to find out only a minute amount of the grievances which 
threatened te burst into flames. Finally, he asked his father to let 
him try to come to terms with the peasants. 

Miron refused. He was convinced that Grigore with his womanish 
methods, would only make matters worse. His confidence in his 
own experience and his knowledge of people was such that he 
would have considered it injurious to his pride if at this moment 
of crisis he did not use his own tried and trusted methods, worked 
out over three decades, but instead, passed the matter over to a 
young man whose head was stuffed with theories. 

‘One second of weakness, hesitation or lack of energy would only 
be an encouragement to the wretched peasants; they would be 
excited by your agitation, and would pursue their evil deeds” 
Miron said in a superior manner. ‘In fact, you exaggerate the state 
of things here, though, of course, without realizing it. I don’t know 
what is going on elsewhere, but I think tendenticus exaggeration 
has created a depressing atmosphere in general. With my people, 
however, I have mv own well-tried methods. First submission, and 
then negotiation. Naturally, one cannot work,” or get any results, 
by using two methods at the same time. If you had asked me, I 
would have told you not to meddle with the peasants or listen to 
their demands. oh his, in my opinion, is a sign of weakness, and in so 


doing, you portray me as a stony-hearted tyrant and upset my own 
policy.’ 
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‘When there is a conflict’, Grigore objected, ‘it is always as well 
to have an intermediary, who...’ 

‘No, no’, the old man interrupted, all the more energetically, as 
he recalled how the teacher had made a similar suggestion. ‘I 
know of no conflict, and furthermore I don’t admit even the 
possibility of conflict between myself and the peasants. It would 
mean that I, too, exploit them like the others, or that I take advan- 
tage of their helplessness. You know very well that it is not our 
custom to grow fat by depriving the peasants.’ 

The discussion went on until late after midnight. Grigore tried 
every argument and appeal, but his persistence irritated the old 
man as much as Miron’s obtuseness infuriated hm son, who finally 
told him flatly that his contempt for reality yiight well endanger 
his property and his life. 

‘It’s getting late, and we are wasting our time arguing!’ said the 
old man in the end. ‘I’m sorry that you still haven’t learnt that your 
father never gives in when he is sure he is right, and that he does 
not bend except in front of the Lord.’ e 

‘Then is there nothing else left for me but to go, as I came?’ 
asked Grigore. 

‘I think not,’ the old man murmured, shaking his head. ‘I would 
have liked to have had you near me, but I am afraid that instead 
of finding you a support I would find you a hindrance. You go back 
quietly to Bucharest, and leave me to defend my land. As long as 
I live, this is my duty.’ 

The next morning, Grigore attempted to resume the discussion, 
but his father firmly stopped him, and advised him to leave. The 
young man had turned things over in his mind, and it seemed that 
this was, indeed, the only solution. Otherwise he would merely 
meet arguments at every turn, which could only paralyse all his 
movements. Moreover, Nadina had announced her arrival. Grigore 
now heard about this for the first time, and suid angrily: ‘What 
sort of impression will this make - you doing business with my 
former wife? A very nice one, indeed! What will the villagers 
think?’ 

‘Just because she is divorced from you, does that mean she has 
become a leper with whom nohody can have civil relations or do 
any business?’ the old man enquired. ‘Here, as in everything else, 
you exaggerate.’ : 

‘I don’t know Which of us exaggerates, father, but I do know 
that I cannot stay and mect Nadina on the very eve of the issue of 
our decree!’ Grigore exclaimed. 

‘That’s just one more reason why you should leave me alone, 
for both our sakes!’ Miron agreed gravely. 

Grigore had to leave immediately after lunch to be in time to 
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catch the fast train at Costeşti. Ichim, in the yellow chaise, arrived 
early at the foot of the steps. Unemotional as always, Miron em- 
braced his son and Grigore, hardly able to control his feelings, 
kissed him on both cheeks. 

‘I shall return in a few days, father, when I hope I shall find you 
alone!’ 

‘You come back when everything is quiet, Grigorita!’ the old 
man answered confidently. 

He accompanied the chaise to the front of the new villa, along- 
side the heart-shaped flower-bed, ravaged by winter’s severity. As 
he passed through the entrance, Grigore looked back. The old man 
was standing in t. > same spot, like a post rooted in the soil. 

Thc peasants were fathered in front of the inn, as they had been 
the previous day, appearing not to have moved at all. 

‘Why are these people still waiting, Ichim?’ Grigore enquired. 

‘As if they knew, sir!’ the coachman muttered. “They just wait 
like fools.’ 

Titu Herdelea felt superfluous, as he had throughout his visit. He 
was glad that they were leaving, he had a sensation of emerging 
from a seething cauldron. 
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‘I wonder why he’s going back so quickly,’ remarked Ignat Cercel 
his eyes following the yellow chaise as it departed. 

From force of habit. all the peasants looked after it. 

‘What should keep him here?’ somebody enquired. ‘It’s better 
and warmer where he’s going.’ 

‘Don't worry, the old boyar's left behind!’ Serafim Mogoş said 
morosely. “You dont get rid of boyars like that, Gherasim!’ 

‘If only they were all like the young master’ exclaimed Petre. 
‘You saw yesterday how he came and tained to the people. If it 
wasn't for the old man...’ 

‘But you see, the trouble is that the old man holds the reins!’ 
Serafim Mogoş said. 

There was a slight breeze, and the people huddled into their 
coats and pulled their cdriulds down over their ears. but somehow 
felt unable to leave. Some of them hastily want home to look to 
the animals or snatch a bite, but soon came back, as if afraid that 
something would happen in their absence. People who had come 
the day before from neighbouring villages to ask about the horse- 
men in white,ecame again, bringing others with them, as if to a 
great social occasion. They discussed the same trouble: as they 
always had, but more causiously, as if they might be overheard. 
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Each avoided the eyes of the other, as if afraid of what he would 
see burning there or to prevent others from discovering the fire in 
his own eyes. But a doubt was written on every face, the same 
miserable, passionate question, waiting to be answered. 

Every time the mayor passed, he shouted: ‘Hey, men, haven't 
you got any homes, or wives, or children?’ 

Vasile Zidaru always gave the same dry retort, which called 
forth harsh laughter: ‘We're boyars now, Mr Mayor, that’s how 
times have changed!’ 

Only as evening came on did they at last disperse, after seeing 
Colonel Ştefănescu in his closed chaise and later Cosma Buruiană, 
the lease-holder, making their way towards thg-manor. However. 
nobody saw the Greek; he arrived after dar% and by then only a 
few laggards remained in the inn. 

Miron Iuga had called them together, even Platamonu, in order 
to collect the facts. The most timorous of them‘all was the retired 
Colonel, who complained like an old woman that he was about to 
lose the fruit of a life’s work. His greatest anxiety, however, was 
concerning his three daughters, whom he should have sent away 
for fear these mad beasts should defile them. However, after Miron 
Tuga had addressed a few firm remarks to him, it emerged that all 
was peaceful and quict at his place, the contracts had been con- 
cluded, but work had not started yet. [t was the morrow he feared, 
for you never could trust these demented beasts. e 

‘How can I keep calm, sir, knowing them as I do?’ cried §tefänescu 
shrilly. “You’ve got the police right here, on your doorstep. I haven't 
got anything, I’m alone with my poor daughters at the mercy of the 
villains. I asked General Dardalat if he would send at least a small 
detachment of soldiers to guard my little girls. But alas, he was 
unable to- on his own estate he has only one orderly. And they 
ask us to go on farming in this conntry! Naturally the peasants skin 
us alive, when not even the government cares what happens to us!’ 

‘Tf you talk like that in front of the peasants, no wonder they do!’ 
Miron retorted contemptuously. 

‘How could I? How can you imagine such a thing!’ exclaimed 
the colonel indignantly. ‘I am speaking to you here, as a tellow- 
sufferer! With the peasants I am extremely military in my manner! 
Really!’ 

Platamonu was calmer. He had sent his daeh to Pitesti some 
while before, and he, his wife and his son had nothing to fear. They 
would stay whatever happened; indeed, they had nowhere else to 
go, as all their money was sunk in the two estates. (Of course, he 
omitted to mention the good currency he had in the bank in 
Bucharest. That was his own business). In fact, he was on excellent 
terms with the peasants, he had neven been brutal with them, or 
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beaten them, so there was no reason why any of them should hate 
him. Poor Chirilă Păun had got cross about the affair between the 
girl and Aristide, but he would straighten this out in the end. He 
had concluded the contracts smoothly as concerned Lespezi, 
admittedly granting a few concessions, but he hoped to make up 
for these in other ways. The only trouble was Babaroaga. The 
peasants who had formerly wanted to buy it, now asked for it to 
be parcelled out among them free of charge. Fortunately Madame 
Nadina was coming, and then the whole affair would be settled. 

Cosma Buruiană had nothing new to tell. Iuga knew his fears 
only too well, but what Cosma did not want to divulge to anyone 
was that he buc warned his family to be ready to leave at any 
moment; better le. everything go than lose one’s life. 

Miron luga advisec. them to keep cool and be firm, although he 
realized his words might as well have been cast to the winds. These 
people were already frightened to death. He had actually called 
them together to check his own impressions; after what he had 
previously heard he had concluded that the rumoured intention of 
the peasants to plunder was largely the exaggeration of the faint- 
hearted, and now he felt that this had been fully confirmed by the 
wailings of the lease-holders. Everything was clear now. 

He had more confidence in the village mayor and the sergeant, 
with whom he had a Jong talk that evening, after the lease-holders 
had left. T'hey reported that the people were quiet, just grumbling 
as usnal about the contracts. If only the weather would improve, 
each would go back to his work. People had given up the idea of 
buying Babaroaga, because they had got hold of the notion that 
the authorities would divide the estate between them without pay- 
ment. Hence the story of the horsemen in white, announcing the 
division of the land. This had always been their dream, especially 
in the spring. Nevertheless, Pravila added in a respectful tone, that 
he must work hand-in-hand with the police, so that 1f anv of these 
half-wits committed some evil, they could immediately be put in 
their proper place. Boiangiu, for his part, said that the mayor, too, 
must be all eyes, for the forces at the police station were rather 
small; only five men, including himself. Miron Tuga promised that 
the atiention of the prefect, who must pass this way some time soon, 
should be drawn to this; he would ask Boerescu to send reinforce- 
ments. He added, however, that order did not depend on the 
number of people on guard, but on their vigifance. 

‘The people must feel the presence of authority!’ said old Iuga. 
“There must be no provocation, but neither must there be any 
hesitation. Any attempt to cause disorder must be energetically 
crushed, to serve as an example, before it encourages others!’ 

“Very well, sir!’ the mayor murmured humbly. 
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‘Sir!’ responded Boiangiu, his chest swelling, to indicate that he 
had more than enough zeal. 


3 


Titu Herdelea and Grigore Iuga arrived in Bucharest towards 
the evening. The fast train had been crammed with terror-stricken 
passengers who had left their homes for fear of the pcasants, fleeing 
to Bucharest as the only refuge from all that menaced them. 

‘This is the beginning of the panic!’ angor observed sadly. 
‘And it only serves to feed all these disasters!” 

As they could not obtain a cab in the sae AT the Gara de 
Nord, they clung to an overcrowded horse-t “am, then got off at the 
Piața Teatrul National, where Grigore s id that he was going to 
the Predeleanu’s. Titu wanted to walk around,the town later on 
to gather more news. As they shook hands in parting, a small 
gipsy news vendor approached them, shouting at the top of his 
voice: ‘Adevdrul, special edition! Adevdrul! Special! 

Both bought a copy. Heavy headlines leapt from the page: 
Peasant Disturbances Discussed in the Chamber. Without a word they 
moved under a street lamp to read. A question in the Chamber 
had aroused a heated debate around the peasant disturbances, 
which were spreading with lightning specgl. Several oppositjon 
deputies had accused the government of impotence in the face of 
this outburst of grievances. They defended the peasants, and 
vehemently opposed any resort to bloody repressions. On the other 
hand, several government supporters accused the opposition of 
backing the miscreants, alleging that through its agents it was en- 
couraging illegal acts bv the peasants. 

‘Very good propaganda!’ Grigore muttered. “The country is 
burning and the gentlemen pay compliments to each other!’ 

Titu Herdelea went on his way down the Calea Victoriei. All 
he heard was talk about ‘revolt’, ‘peasants’, ‘disturbances’ and 
‘lease-holders’. He turned right along the boulevard towards his 
room, but was halted by a familiar voice: ‘Hey there, Mr Herdelea, 
how are you? What do you think about these disturbances? Eh? 
See how surprised the boyars are? They thought that they had 
found their scapegoat: the Yicls were guilty of the boyars’ exploi- 
tation of the peasants! You see, in these parts it is always the Yids 
who are responsible for all evils. But now that the peasants have 
turned against the hoyars, they are not good peasants any more! 
Now the army is called in to kill them and hang them?’ 

It was young Mendelson the shoemaker’s son, from the Buzesti 
quarter. His strange smile aroused Titu’s anger, and he answered 
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accusingly: “There’s nothing to be pleased about, Mr Mendelson, 
n.. 

‘What do you mean by “pleased”? the young man protested, 
pronouncing his words so vehemently that his Jewish accent sounded 
almost comical. “Who told you I was pleased? In the first place, 
I’m a socialist, and against violence, so it’s impossible for me to 
be pleased. And besides, I know the wretched peasants will pay 
dearly with their blood for their courage in rising against the 
boyars.’ 

For a quarter of an hour he held forth on the theory of social 
injustice, trying to -onvince Herdelea that the action of the peasants 
grieved him mre rhan other people. In order to get rid of him, 
Titu made the ex :e that he must hurry home, for he had been 
away, and had only ,.'st returned. But young Mendelson accom- 
panied him as far as his “ont gate, and would not let him go until 
he had finished has lecture. 

Two letters were waiting for Titu. One, which had arrived through 
the post, intrormed him that Tanta would be coming on Wednesday 
evening at six, after dusk, and ended with thousands of kisses. The 
other had been left by Belciug, the priest, announcing that he was 
departing in much haste, as the uprising had assumed such vast 
proportions and would soon reach Bucharest. Any delay might 
cost him his life. Titu was sorry that the priest had run away like 
this, he would have Il’ked to have sent his family some things from 
Bucharest, even if only trifles. With the priests note in his hand, 
he suddenly thought: When had ‘Tanta said she was coming? On 
Wednesday? Today was Monday, so it would be the dav after 
tomorrow. 

The next day, he appeared at Drapeiul earlier than usual, but 
Rosu’s room was filled with reporters and bustle as never before. 
The events of the previous day in the Chamber were being discussed, 
and in particular a special article by an ex-minister which had 
appeared in the opposition’s paper Glasul Paporului (The Voice of the 
People). Deliceanu, the editor, was breathing fire and brimstone in 
his comments on certain passages, which were being read in a loud 
voice by the ruddy-complexioned Bebe Antoniade, who was always 
in a chronic state of indignation. 

‘Listen, chief, now comes the toughest bit!’ he shouted triumph- 
antly. ‘Listen: ““Uhe incapacity and inefficiency of the government 
to deal with these grave events makes my heart bleed. What all the 
peasants ask is to be allowed to live, and this is being impudently 
refused; when the just demands of the starvingecry to the skies — the 
honourable Prime Minister talks of established rights. What rights? 
The right to exterminate our peasants - those peasants who are the 
mainstay, the strength, the, life-blood of our country?” But wait, 
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now we come to a really prize bit: ““There exists but one single right, 
which ranks above all others, the right of the peasants to live in their 
own country, their right not to have everything filched from them, 
their right to be defended from the venality of a corrupt admini- 
stration, their right to some support in their fight to win the land 
of their forefathers from the dirty hands of the merciless exploiters. 
Those who cannot comprehend this thrice-sacred struggle must be 
relegated to a position more suited to the level of their intelligence. 
All of us must realize that there is a limit to everything, even in this 
blest country of ours, and that the very stones would cry out if we 
allowed Rumanian blood to be shed because of the incapacity of 
the government!”’.’ 

For a moment all were silent in sheer A en Then 
Deliceanu, his fury reaching bursting poi- ‘2, exclaimed: ‘This is 
open incitement to rebellion! There is uly one suitable answer: 
the arrest of the author, no matter who he may be! All the more 
shame that he’s an ex-minister!’ 

‘That’s how they are, chief, Bebe Antoniade said sententiously. 
‘As long as they want to overthrow the government, any method 
will serve.’ 

‘And that is precisely why the government can answer such 
criminal actions only in one way — Vacaresti Prison's the place for 
them!’ the editor announced militantly. ‘Or if the government feels 
itself unable to resort to this, it should withdraw and leave it, to 
the demagogues themselves to quieten the disturbances they have 
provoked.’ 

‘But why should they withdraw, sir! protested an old journalist, 
Davidescu, frightened at the prospect of having to go hack into the 
opposition. ‘Better push them into Black Marias and knock a little 
sense into them!’ 

Titu Herdelea, who had withdrawn into a corner, intimidated by 
this journalistic forum, now became the centre of attention, for 
Rosu enguired what he had seen in the country. After Titu had 
reported that in general everything was quiet, only the atmosphere 
was rather depressed, Deliceanu went on: ‘Naturally! Where their 
agitators have not yet penetrated, it is quiet. But just send them 
the article by this gentleman, the ex-minister, and see if the calm 
continues!’ 

Roşu was not alone until !unch-time, although he was very 
anxious to tell Titu, his daily confidant, some startling details 
known only to him. W hen Titu made ready to leave, the secretary 
said to him in a sigwificant voice: ‘It wouldn’t be a bad idea if you 
dropped into the Chamber this afternoon, my dear boy! There 
might be something interesting again! And do come earlier to the 
office tomorrow, understand ?’ 
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On Tuesday morning the sun glinted through the curtain of leaden 
clouds. Beneath its warm rays, the peasants clustered around 
Busuioc’s inn to try to find out what had been hatched at the old 
boyar’s place last night. The mayor, in a treacly, jocular fashion 
repeatedly asked: ‘Why d’you waste your time hanging around here, 
you fellows? Are you waiting for those fabulous horsemen to turn 
up again ? Why don’t you look after your own business ?’ 

‘Ah, those horsemen, and weren’t they right with their message!’ 
Marin Stan exclaimed, somewhat tipsily — he had spent a little time 
at Christea’s ba.. ‘Otherwise, what would have brought our boyars 
together to hole wo csel? Ah, fear is a strong mistress! Isn’t she, 
Mr Mayor.’ 

‘What sort of a figure "you think you cut, Marin, talking such 
rot?’ Pravilă retdrted ironically. ‘Who should they be afraid of? 
You with your fat head ?’ 

Some laughed, others shouted threateninely: “Yes, let them be 
afraid of us, too! 

‘I don’t suppose they met just for the joy and fun of it!’ Serafim 
Mogo; remarked. 

‘They must be plotting to hide the orders fur dividing the land!’ 
Ignat Cercel said. 

‘Tt’s just as well the horsemen told us about it, so that we shouldn’t 
let them get away with it? Toader Strimbu added, 

The mayor interrupted them heatedly: ‘Shut your big traps, or 
PIL lose my temper, I speak to you decently and you go on and on 
talking a lot of rot! We shan’t agiee like this!’ 

Marin Stan, wearing a wistful, shehtly ridiculous expression, 
suddenly enquired: ‘Mr Mayor, maybe Ive had a drop, I don’t 
deny it, but tell me, what did you and the sergeant get up to at the 
old boyar's place last night, ch?’ 

‘Why, d’you think we're hiding something from you, or anybedy 
else?’ Pravilia answered agyressively. “Is it a disgrace to have boyar 
Miron send for me? I’m the mayor, after all; well then? Have I 
done anything to be ashamed of? Is it a bad thing to try to keep 
order and peace in the village? Is that what vou're saying, 
Marinica ?’ 

‘That's the last thing I was thinking of” Mara answered gravely, 
his tipsiness seeming to have disappeared. ‘What we want is peace 
and quiet, and justice! But we think the boyar asked you how to go 
about dividing the land for the people.’ 

‘D’you thinke boyar Miron, of all people, is going to divide his 
land, Marin my boy?’ the mayor asked, laughing. ‘Don't you know 
how he loves his estate?’ 
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‘Well, who would divide his estate willingly?’ Ignat Cercel 
muttered. ‘But if it’s an order from the king! Haven’t they taken my 
pig to pay the taxes? And I kept quiet, what else could I do? And 
my children are starving!’ 

Having no answer to this, Mayor Pravila cracked a few jokes and 
then wandered off to his office. At noon, however, Matei Dulmanu 
appeared, having come from Lespezi, where he had heard from the 
servants at the manor that the lady was coming in the car from 
Bucharest today. All the rooms had already been cleaned and the 
fires laid. This set the cat among the pigeons; the peasants were in a 
ferment. From the crowd, voices rose and clashed: 

‘Why’s she coming? Does she still want to-sell Babaroaga to 
others ?” ye 

“We shan’t let her, how could we?’ € 

‘Better set fire to the place!’ a 

‘Maybe she’s had an order to divide, to. 

‘We must dig our ploughshares into the land, and not wait!’ 

‘Let her come, after all, what are we here for?’ shouted Petre 
Petre, louder hati the ather S. 

As the agitation continued, Pavel Tunsu, a withered pin-headed 
little man, son-in-law to Mother Ioana, argued with his small son 
Costică: ‘Go to your granny’s, my boy, and play with the other 
children. That’s what your mother said you should do. Get along, 
Costică, don’t trail between people’s legs after me. This is no place 
for children, don’t you see?’ and as Costică remained silent and 
continued to hang to his sleeve, his father continued: “Come on, 
now or I’ll tan your backside, d’you hear? Or don’t you want to?’ 

‘I'm afraid of the dogs,’ the child whimpered. 

‘What dogs? There aren’t dogs on the way to your granny’s; 
it’s only over there, after all!’ his father urged. “Go along, there’s a 
good boy, don’t plague me!’ 

Pavel ‘Tunsu’s argument and threat, for his father did occasionally 
strike him when he was cross, made Costică start off reluctantly down 
the road. He was barefoot, bareheaded and wore a dirty, torn shirt 
with wide sleeves. As soon as he was away from the crowd he regained 
his usual high spirits. On reaching Mother Ioana’s cottage and 
before entering the yard, he shouted for Vasile Zidaru’s son Nicu, 
who lived across the road, making such a noise th it he disturbed all 
the neighbours. + 

Mother Ioana was fussing over a broody hen which no longer 
wanted to sit on her eggs, so that she had to chase it all over the 
garden and the yd. When she heard her nephew’s voice, she 
muttered under her breath, for mad Anton had onl: just left her in 
peace: ‘I’ve hardly got rid of one a and now here’s a 
worse one!’ 
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Then Costică and Nicu appeared in the doorway and she 
grumbled without looking at them: ‘Listen, boys, you must play 
decently, don’t make a nuisance of yourselves. I’ve got enough to 
worry about as it is, devil take you!” 

Costică paid no attention to his grand-mother’s nagging, and, 
after jumping around and teasing the dogs, announced that he was 
hungry. 

‘And they send you, here, hungry, too, so that I have to feed you — 
as if I haven’t fed you enough!’ mother Ioana exclaimed. ‘There’s 
the mdmdligd on the table, wrapped in a cloth, and the basin with 
the milk is on the hearth. Go on, stuff until you burst!’ 

She went on @ith her work, and the children played. From time 
to time, however, she cursed them so that they wouldn’t get up to 
any mischief. 

‘Leave the dogs alor ‘vou little devils, they'll bite you! Costică, 
devil take you, don’t s c hens, they get frightened, and don’t 
come back in the evening! Are you mad, boy, or have you lost your 
senses — dont ride my pig, you’ll break his back, may the Lord 
punish you!’ 

Later Costică went out into the street, where he had more scope 
for showing Nicu his tricks. As he was the elder, he felt it incumbent 
upon him to arouse the admiration of his playmate in every possible 
impudence toward his grandmother. After some time Mother Ioana 
shouted again from thg cottage: ‘Don’t play in the street, boy, come 
into the yard; a cart might run over you, and then TII be in trouble 
because of you!’ 

Soon after, another voice was heard from across the road. It was 
Vasile Zidaru’s wife: ‘Nicusor, come to mother, don’t trail after 
that scatter-brain Costică! Come here, ve got something for you!’ 

Costică was playing at horses, running to and fro and neighing 
triumphantly each time he passed Nicu, who was so taken by this 
display that he didn’t even hear his mother's voice. 

Mother Ioana, furious at Zidaru’s wife butting in, especially as 
she couldn't allow her grandson to be insulted, came out to the 
street gate, her hands wet from washing a basin: ‘Costica! Now 
you come in, you little devil, why d’you have to run about in the 
street - isn’t my yard big enough for you? Do you hear me? 
Either you come in or you go home!’ 

Without leaving off, the child whined: ‘What am I doing wrong, 
granny? Why don’t you let us play, we're not®doing anything we 
shouldn't?’ è 

Disarmed, his grandmother muttered under, her breath, banged 
the gate, and returned to her basin. `~ 

‘Go back hofhe, to hell, and don’t plague me, for I’ve got no time 
to trail after you, devil take you” 
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However, hardly had her hands touched the basin when the 
sound of a motor-horn was heard in the distance. Furious as she was, 
she still shouted to her darling grandson: ‘Come in at once, or you'll 
get run over by that thing!’ 

Nicu, frightened, didn’t wait for his mother to call, but hastily 
withdrew behind his gate, content to look through the bars. Costică, 
the hero, however, stuck himself in the middle of the road and 
boasted: ‘Look, Nicu, I’m not afraid! Look, look! 

He stretched out his arms, looking like a bat with his wide sleeves 
hanging down and thrust out his tongue rudely at the car, which 
now appeared, approaching fast, the klaxon sounding stridently. 

‘Costică, where are you, watch out, devil take you!’ the old 
woman’s voice was heard from the cottage doy”. 

The car was about fifty yards away, but,’ .e child did not move 
in spite of the angry warning of the klaxoy. Observing his mischiev- 
ous behaviour, the chauffeur endeavouy.d to swerve to the right to 
avoid him. Costica, however, also moved to the right, as if desiring 
at all costs to throw himself under the wheels of the car. With a 
sudden wrench at the wheel the chauffeur pulled the machine 
over to the left, but the child moved in the same direction with 
equal suddenness. The brakes of the machine screeched rustily 
accompanied by the shrieks of the lady passenger and the car came 
to a sudden halt. The next moment the chauffeur appeared near the 
boy, who still stood petrified with his tongye out, some two steps 
from the bonnet. 

‘Pull off his ears, Rudolf, to teach him how to behave, the little 
wretch! shouted a gentleman with a tiny beard from the car. 

The chauffeur shook the boy and boxed his ears then pushed him 
roughly towards the gate where Nicu stood dumbfounded, his 
mouth wide open and his nose running. 

‘That’s where you should stand, you little villain, not in front of 
cars!’ 

As the car turned, lower down. into the Manor courtyard, 
Costica’s yells filled the air, attracting the neiwhbours. Mother 
Ioana, terrified, arrived breathlessly: ‘What is it. Gosuca, what 
happened ?’ 

The child answered between sobs: 

‘T...1... was... was playing, and... oh, my ears, my ears!’ 

‘What happened, Nicusor, you were here?’ askéd the old woman. 

‘The gentleman went for him, because he wouldn’t get out of the 
way!’ Nicu muttered, gasping with emotion. 

‘Serve you right! Very good!’ Mother Ioana exclaimed. She had 
recovered herself. “He should have wrung your neck, you little 
wretch. You don’t listen, even if I shout myself ho&rse! Get along 
with you off home. Go to hell, along with those who sent you. 
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I nearly jumped out of my skin! Now get off home, or else I’ll wallop 
you, you little fiend!’ 

Howling, the child rose and without looking at anybody, started 
off along the road, holding his ears. 

‘Oh, they’ve pulled off my ears! Oh, oh, they’ve killed me!’ 

‘Really, the boy’s possessed!’ a woman exclaimed, nodding her 
head. 

‘Come along home, Nicuşor? commanded Vasile Zidaru’s 
wife, proudly taking her offspring by the hand. ‘You’re a good boy, 
aren’t you? You’re not cheeky, are you, Nicușor?’ 

Mother Joana returned to ler yard, crossing herself, and mutter- 
ing: ‘The devil &ke you!’ 
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The press gallery in the Chamber was almost empty. Three 
reporters and Titu Herdelea discussed the chances of the govern- 
ment collapsing, while the veteran journalist from Universul, 
Bididiu, dozed wheezily in the special corner habitually reserved for 
him, ready for the debate. It was already past five, yet down in the 
Chamber only a few obscure deputies yawned wearily, serious as 
judges. But the public galleries were crammed. A young reporter, 
running his eyes ovey the crowd, and observing the number of 
purple, anxious, angry faces, observed: ‘Only landowners and 
lease-holders in the gallery. As if the speeches made here could 
defend them against the firy of the peasants!’ 

Titu Herdelea knew that if he wanted to get news, he could only 
obtain it in the corridor downstairs. But he seldom came to the 
Chamber, and was too timid to descend hike his specialist colleagues. 
At the moment, he was bored. ‘The sophisticated arguments for and 
against the government bandied about between the other three did 
not interest hun very much. He knew nothing of the backstage 
moves of the fight between and within .he parties, aud as for 
politicians, he only knew of those who were frequently mentioned 
in the press, and them only by name. 

Suddenly a small, wizened, hunched-up journalist entered, 
mysteriously and importantly. It was Popescu Racaru, from 
Dimineata. The Cniversul reporter roused himself and enquired, 
yawning: ‘What’s going on, mon vieux; does it Start or doesn't it? 
For my partgit can go to hell!’ 

‘Sh! [ts starting now! exclaimed Racaru, “But the debate is 
nothing! Better listen to my news, it’s an exirdbrdinary sensation ! 
‘The private secfetary of the Minister of the Interior has just brought 
it in. It’s hot stuff! He says that this morning in a little town on the 
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Danube - he didn’t want to say where, but it must be Giurgiu - the 
reservists who had been called up turned against their officers, 
killing two and seriously wounding others. Then they dispersed to 
their own villages, taking their arms with them. Well? This is no 
joke! Imagine the panic the news produced in the government! 
So not even the army is safe. And the disturbances have reached 
Vlasca. It seems, too, that news has been received from Ilfov, near 
Bucharest, that the peasants are in a ferment. Suppose they invade 
the capital, and the army goes over to them? It’s said that the 
government is seriously considering asking for the assistance of the 
Austrian army, otherwise there is a danger of the country being 
turned completely upside down.’ í 

This news caused consternation. Curious nevks were craned from 
the adjoining public gallery. One of the journalists remarked, 
however: ‘What a lot of tales there are, irculating now, [ could 
fall asleep listening to them.’ ac 

‘What do you mean, fall asleep listening to my tales?’ Popescu 
Racaru retorted indignantly. ‘Didn’t I say that the news was hot, 
and brought by the private secretary of the Minister of the Interior? 
Somebody reported it in a group of deputies. Why, do we need any 
tales these days? As a matter of fact, I’m taking it straight to my 
paper, but I don’t know if the government will allow us to print it.’ 

‘I wouldn’t even waste my energy reporting them!’ announced 
Bididiu phlegmatically. ‘It would be a waste of time. We only 
publish information bearing the official seal,’ 

‘That’s why your paper is the spokesman of the timorous” said a 
young man, grinning aggressively. 

‘My dear boy, you can go on like that as long as you please!’ 
drawled Bididiu, shrugging. “Why, d’you think Universul belongs to 
me!’ 

Below, things began to liven up. Secretarics and clerks fussed 
around on the presidential platform. Ushers’ voices could be heard 
in the corridors: ‘Take your seats, please, gentlemen!’ 

As he examined the deputies below, Titu Herdelea caught sight 
of Gogu Ionescu, who was looking for his wife in the ladies’ gallery. 
Having discovered her, he exchanged signals of greeting. Eugenia 
noticed young Herdclea, and indicated his presence to Gogu. 
Within a couple of minutes her husband appeared beneath the 
press gallery, and shouted to Titu: ‘Fetch Eugenia at the end of the 
session and wait for me downstairs!’ 

Herdelea had only just observed Eugenia. She smiler! at him in a 
friendly manner, and he greeted her with a respectful bow. 

At last the procéedings began. The noise down below continued 
and around the President there was a murmur of official statements, 
summaries and other matters, to which nobody listened. A colourless 
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figure had drifted into the Ministerial benches. Then the 
commanding voice of the President announced: “The deputy giving 
the report has the floor!’ 

A powerful-looking gentleman with a moustache mounted the 
rostrum and read in a strong baritone a bill for removing the tax 
on petrol. The lively conversation of the deputies on the benches 
drowned his words, as if they were ashamed to hear them. 

‘See what they’re busy with at this moment; to make life easier for 
some thirty millionaires who travel around in cars!’ muttered the 
Universul reporter, as he scribbled his notes. 

A couple of moments later, the voices of the ushers were heard 
once more: “Thevote, please, gentlemen!’ 

‘Come along, my friends, that’s all!’ said one of the reporters, 
gathering his papers : «d making his way out. 

Titu Herdelea ste behind until he had seen Gogu Ionescu 
parade in front of the balicy box, and then descended with Eugenia. 

‘Somebody told’ me, I dch’t know who, maybe Deliceanu, that 
you've been, to Amara with Grigore, Gogu said. He was most 
upset. ‘How are things there? You can’t think how worried we are. 
Imagine, my friend, Nadina has chosen this moment to go to the 
country and sell the estate! She left at noon today, by car. What do 
you think of that?’ 

Young Herdelea tried to calm him, saying that he himself had 
only arrived from Amara last night, and that peace and quiet had 
reigned there. Gogu, however, went on, almost in tears: “Yes, but 
haven't you heard that in Vlasca murder and pillage has begun? 
She gocs to the country when there isn’t even complete security in 
Bucharest. My God, I still can’t believe that she has left! What 
capricious obstinacy! I've never met anybody like it! At such times 
vou throw estates and money to the devil, just to save your life. 
Why this haste to sell the estate? f really don’t know, she must be 
possessed; there’s no other explanation.’ 

They took Titu home with them, made him stay for dinner, and 
talked about Nadina the whole evening. 
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The peasants wêre just discussing the fact that the lady had 
passed in her car on the way to boyar Miron’samanor, when Pavel 
Tunsu’s child approached, crying noisily. 

‘Oh, oh, they’ve pulled my ear off, oh, they’ve killed me!’ 

Vasile Zidaru, who stood on the edge of t crowd, enquired: 
‘Who’s been Walloping you, Costică, eh? Or don’t you want to 
tell me? Come on, tell me who did it?’ 
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Pavel Tunsu had gone home. As his father did not hasten up to 
see what Costica was crying about, the child realized that he could 
not be among the crowd. Thus he did not even bother to answer 
Vasile Zidaru, and went on his way bawling more loudly than ever, 
to advertise his woes so that all the village should know. 

A woman who came up behind the child felt herself called upon 
to answer Vasile instead: “The boyars shook him up a bit because 
he did not get out of the way of the car.’ 

Zidaru nodded, remarking: ‘And haven’t the gentry got anything 
better to do than to pick a quarrel with a child?’ 

Some two or three other peasants, who stood near him, added: 
‘That’s right, why should they hit the child? After all, he hasn't 
swallowed up their fortune!’ 

Here Ignat became sore: ‘It’s not enough/or them to torture us, 
now they start on our children too. They left mine starving, and 
took away my pig. All very nice, I mug” say!’ 

Others joined in: ‘They’d better leave our children alone! What 
have they got against the poor kids? Can't they leave even them in 
peace? Oh Lord, how bitterly you punish us! Still, if we lct them 
get away with it...! Supposing we took up sticks and tickled their 
backsides with them! I wonder if they'd treat us like fools then!’ 

Toader Strimbu, his face suffused and his eyes swollen, raged: 
‘If it had been my child I would have taught them a thing or two!’ 

In a group nearer the door of the inn, Trifon Guju, frowning as 
usual, but speaking in a precise, cool, calm voice, said: “The boyars 
will only behave if we can frighten them!’ 

Voices mingled, entwined and competed. Groups formed some- 
times here, sometimes there; listening, grumbling and cursing. 
The crowd eddied and moved, as if pushed hither and thither by a 
changeable wind. Cristea Busuoic the innkeeper emerged on to his 
doorstep and when he had discovered the reason for the com- 
motion, shouted to Trifon: ‘You’re talking about Pavel’s son? The 
hoy? Oh. let him go to the devil, he’s a cheeky little sinner, a very 
imp of mischief! You cursed him yourself not long ago, Trifon, for 
doing something or other.’ 

The innkeeper`s words were like cold water on burning embers. 
There followed a moment of dazed silence, as if the people had 
awoken from a nightmare. Trifon almost ashamed, muttered an 
acknowledgment: ‘Well...’ 

But the voice of Retre Petre, flled with hatred, suddenly removed 
his hesitations: “Why d’you curse the child, Uncle Chrigtache? Just 
because the boyars hit him?’ 

And the embers, €aus fanned whilc the fire was still within them, 
burst into fame again. Trifon, who had hardly hati time to close 
his mouth on his last word, now continued angrily: ‘Seems you’re 
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partial to the boyars, after all. That’s why you don’t feel it in your 
heart. It doesn’t hurt you when we’re beaten up!’ 

Busuioc sensed the fire burning in their hearts. And although only 
a moment ago it had seemed ridiculous to him that grown-up people 
should get upset merely because a child had justly had his ears 
boxed, a child known to all as the worst little devil in the village 
(how many weary days Pavel Tunsu had suffered through this son 
of his, only he knew). Busuioc, involuntarily drawn into the general 
whirlpool of indignation, burst out, swelling with fury: ‘What’s that 
you say, Trifon? I’m partial to the boyars? Aren’t you ashamed to 
throw such insults in my face? Especially you, who’ve eaten so 
much of my foo#? Do you follow such types as Petre, who crawl 
round the manor all day, and then come here to argue with me?’ 

‘Why d’you say IT scrawl, Uncle Christache? shouted Petre, 
elbowing his way towaMs the innkeeper. ‘What do you mean, 

‘crawl’? Because | I work‘yat the boyars? Is that what you call 
crawling? Is it me’or you wħo has been given a licence by the old 
boyar to sell drink, cheat the people, and fill your pockets with 
money ? Just let me get to him, let him answer; Pm not going to 
let him wipe his feet on me in front of the whole village!’ 

‘Well, you don’t find a big mouth like yours every day, Petrică” 
the innkeeper said appeasingly, seeing his violent gestures which his 
companions attempted to calm. ‘A bumptious pup with a swollen 
head! Pve watched you since you came back from the army, 
behaving as if you were the only man in the village! You wait a bit, 
my boy, you're still young! Let us live, too, and put in a word now 
and again! 

The more people barred his way. holding him back, and the more 
Busuvic softened his tone, the more did Petre’s fury increase: ‘Let 
me get past, Uncle Leonte! he roared, ‘Let me go, Uncle Toader, 
didn't you hear him insulung me? I want the fat lump to tell me 
what I’ve done wrong to be insulted like this!’ 

‘Shut up, he hasn’t hit you” Leonte Orlusor said, tugging at his 
“arm, pleased to be playing a part in the tussle. 

‘It would have been better if he'd knocked me on the jaw than 
used such words on me! Petre cried, writhing away, but neverthe- 
less somewhat mollified. ‘I never took anything from him: I was 
never impudent with him - I just sided with the little chap! 

‘That’s how thitigs are!’ said Toader Strimbu, bitterly. ‘When the 
boyars beat us, instead of hitting back, or at least crying out, we 
begin to fighg each other for their beating!’ 

‘Right enough, Toader! Ignat Cercel muttered dismally. ‘It's 
just as you say!’ 

‘I’m not touéhy, I’m not that type, but if someone sneers at me, 
no matter if it’s the Lord himself, I don’t let it rest ull I’ve paid him 
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back in full and with interest too!’ exclaimed Petre, straightening 
his clothes. 

Just when everything was blowing over, Pavel Tunsu arrived, 
with a funereal expression on his face. The peasants crowded round 
him as a new exhibit, hanging on his words. The innkeeper, seeking 
to atone for the previous incident, broke the ice. 

‘What’s up with your boy, Pavel? What did the boyars do to 
him ?’ 

‘Oh, don’t ask me, Cristache, let me be! Nobody under the sun 
is as wretched as I am!’ the peasant burst out, in a voice which 
expressed hatred rather than misery. 

Bit by bit he told them what had happened and how: that 
Costică had been sitting by the gate outside his grandmother’s, 
quietly playing with Vasile Zidaru’s child, ghat the car had come, 
and the children, partly frightened, and pg“tly in their innocent fun, 
had quietly stayed where they were, /vatching the car, like the 
people here had done when it had pa/sed just pfeviously. What the 
boyars in the car had thought, or not, God only knows, but the car 
had stopped and the German had suddenly jumped out and rushed 
at the children. Nicusor, Vasile’s little boy, who was younger and 
more frightened, had cleared off into his yard, luckily for him, 
otherwise he might have suffered even more than his playmate. But 
because he had no reason to feel guilty, Costica had stayed quietly 
where he was, he had even wondered what the German had meant 
by continually sounding his horn. The latter} however, had imned- 
iately caught hold of the lad by his ears, pulling and twisting them 
until they were shapeless. He had then hit him and kicked him 
until the child was absolutely flattened out. Ilaving beaten him to 
his heart’s content, the German had cursed the child in his own 
tongue, and returned to the car, after which he had gone to the devil, 
to the old boyar’s. 

‘And now the boy’s ears have started running, and they’re all 
inflamed, may the Holy Mother of God punish the evil-doers!’ 
Pavel went on, crossing himself as though bv the altar. ‘I left my 
wife at home poulticing him, and I've sent old mother Nastasia from 
Nistor’s to help, because she’s old and wise and cured Zamfir’s 
daughter two years ago, when the thresher crushed her hand. 
Uncle Luca advised me, when I was coming here, to take the boy 
to the hospital in Pitesti, and I will, I can't doeanything else, my 
heart bleeds for hiwsuffering, poor little thing. I only hope it won’t 
be in vain, to spend, I don’t know how much and sill have him 
disabled for the rest of his life. Oh dear!’ 

He ended on a sh, with a gesture of desperation. The peasants, 
who had been nodding their heads in sympathy, were silent. After 
a few moments Vasile Zidaru said slowly, as if a burden was lifting 
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from his heart: ‘I was wondering how a little boy could have dared 
to have done mischief to the boyars!’ 

Dozens of voices now, in various tones, expressed agreement: 

‘No, no, how could a child dare?’ 

But above them all the voice of the innkeeper, Busuioc, could be 
heard, almost commandingly: ‘Why don’t you take your child by 
the hand, Pavel, and go with him, all miserable and poulticed as he 
is, to the manor, and ask them to make recompense for his pain, 
now — at once?’ 

Pavel turned his head towards the innkeeper, in confusion. 
Around him other voices loudly urged: ‘Go on, Pavel. Cristea’s 
right; don’t hesitate! They must pay you!’ 

Finally he muttered hesitantly: ‘Oh Lord, d’you want me to get a 
beating, too? They wort be worried by such a shadow of a man!’ 

‘Come on, Pavel, Pil go with you! volunteered Petre, pulling his 
coat over his shoulders. ~ 

‘Let’s all go!’ shouted a sturdy little man, with a gigantic cdciuld 
pushed to thé back of his head. ‘After all, they can’t beat all of us!’ 

‘Shut up, Gavrilă, don’t be childish!’ admonished Ignat Cercel 
quickly. ‘Didn’t we all go some time ago for Mr Nica, and didn’t 
boyar Miron drive us away like dogs?’ 

‘Well, if we let ourselves be treated like we did then, of course 
they'll drive us away!’ Trifon Guju remarked in a deep, dejected 
voice. ° 

‘Why should we let them? We shouldn’t! Were not dogs” burst 
out of number of voices simultaneously. 

‘Better set {ire to them and reduce them all to dust and ashes!’ 
shouted a lonely, thin voice, like a scarlet thread, as clear as if it had 
come trom above. 

All eyes turned to Melinte Heruvim, who held his head high, 
to indicate that he cid not take back his words. At that moment, 
however, the all-pervading sound of an approaching car came from 

down the road. 

‘It’s coming, it’s coming’ whispered many voices, filled with 
dread, aud suddenly seeming to have forgotten Melinte’s exhortation. 

The crowd of peasants, filling the space where the Sunday hora 
had been danced and stretching across the road from one side to the 
other, stood immoyably, as if to bar the way. Nevertheless, when the 
car appeared, someone cried out concihiatingly: "Get out of the way, 
lads, it’s coming!’ of 

Slowly anf stiffly, the peasants made way, crowding on to the 
edge of the road. The car shrilly and persistently sounded its furious 
warning, the drone of the engine and the regular explosions issuing 

from the exhaust becoming clearer as it approached, drowning the 
voices and all the village noises. The people, lined up rigidly on 
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each side of the road, like mediaeval guards, watched it rushing past 
with misty eyes and darkened faces. Only Busuioc, the innkeeper, 
removed his cdctuld and made the usual respectful bow from the 
doorway of the mn. A delicate hand emerged in answer from the 
car, giving a friendly wave. At the same moment, unable to contain 
himself any longer, Petre Petre rushed out into the middle of the 
road and shouted furiously after the machine. 

‘Boo!... Boo!...’ 

Some hundred tongues took up the sound in revolt and Trifon 
Guju, snatching up a stone, flung it after the machine, grinding his 
teeth and muttering: ‘You bloody thieves!’ 

But the sound of the engine drowned the bos of the people. 
The gentleman with the little beard, however, turning round for a 
moment as if sensing something, saw the ae faces and raised 
fists of the peasants and Trifon Guju hyrling the stone. Dazed and 
horrified, the gentleman quickly tured back, his head, cringing 
away from the missile. The fainter thé sound of the engines became, 
the louder swelled the hubbub among the crowd of peasants in the 
middle of the road, one hoarse voice emerging like a command: 
‘You sons of bitches! You buggars!’ 


Chapter Eight 


THE FLAMES 


The next morning, lich was Wednesday, Platamonu arrived in 
his chaise at Lespezi together with Olimp Stavrat, the lawyer, 
whom he had put up at Gh,’anu. 

‘Here we are, Mr LawyerNwe've arrived safely!’ said the lease- 
holder, who had been driving. Stavrat was seated up in front with 
him, and behind sat Aristide. 

‘J sce we've arrived, but I don’t know how safe we are. We'll 
find that out later!’ Stavrat retorted, crossly stroking his little beard, 
streaked with grey, and gazing around him all the time, as if 
fearing that a mob of insurgent peasant: might leap out from some- 
where at anv moment. 

‘Don’t worry, my dear sir!’ Platamonu went on, so patronizingly 
that his voice sounded sarcastic, ‘People here are not as mad as they 
think in the towns! The peasant is very well-behaved by nature - 
perhaps too well-behaved!’ 

But the lawyer was not to be consoled by such philosophical 
words. He was in a permanent state of terror, picturing dangers in 
such ghastly colours that he saw spectres everywhere, and cursing 
the moment when he had fallen in with the caprice of an irrespon- 
sible woman. What had been lacking in his peace and security in 

ucharest to make hiin indulge in such rural adventures in regions 
overcome with the horrors of revolt? Would it not have been more 
appropriate for him, an elderly gentleman, to have only read about 
these disturbances in the papers at home, seated in his armchair, 
sipping sweet Turkish coffee and smoking a cigar, instead of 
trembling here? He knew very well from past experience that to 
bring sentiment into business relations co:np%omised both the 
sentiment and the business. What had come over him to get involved 
with his client in such a stupid manner? Certainly she was beautiful 
and desirable, but look where it had landed hi}. Even if he had 
profited in any @ay — but... Up to the moment she hadn’t even 
paid his fees for the divorce. All he had received was the deposit, 
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and he had treated her as a distinguished client. He would never 
forgive himself, especially for not having refused to leave at the last 
moment, when all the newspapers had been reporting disorders and 
violence throughout the country. He felt he might at least have 
stayed in Pitesti, where the army was stationed, after he had seen 
the fierce expressions of groups of peasants in all the villages they 
had passed through; whispering heaven knew what, and plotting 
in broad daylight and in full view. All night he had tossed sleeplessly 
in his bed, making sure innumerable times that the door was firmly 
locked, and starting with horror at every noise outside. He did not 
have too much confidence in the lease-holder either, however 
amiable he might be. Who could guarantee thathhe Greek had no 
secret contact with the peasants, so that the iawyer might suddenly 
find the villains in his very room? ' 

Before turning in at the gate of the manor, Stavrat caught sight 
of a group of five peasants in a yard. 

‘Look, there they are!’ he said sta: iing, and pointing them out to 
the lease-holcler. : 

‘They’re decent people, Sir!’ said Platamonu soothingly. ‘PH 
guarantee them! I know them very well! The one with the white 
cdctuld is Matei Dulmanu, a man of standing, and with a heart. 
Maybe you will have to deal with him personally, because he is one 
of those peasants who joined up with others to buy Madame 
Nadina’s estate!’ a 

Lawyer Stavrat had stopped twice yesterday at Miron Luga’s 
place, both on arrival and on his departure, though he had not 
entered the old manor itself. Now he scrutinized the buildings and 
the yard here, as if he had wever seen them before, remarking 
gloomily: “There’s no security in these manors at all. Everything 
lies open, anybody who wants to can enter, strangle you, set fire to 
everything, and leave, without anyone stopping them.’ 

Platamonu did not even bother to answer, except with a smile. 
while Aristide, sitting behind them, his hands across his mouth, 
laughed at the lawyer’s timidity. Actually, the manor was rather 
neglected, especially the outhouses. Its upkeep was the responsibility 
of the lease-holder, who had the right to use it as he desired, except 
for the main building, which Gogu Ionescu had restored some years 
ago, and kept for himself and his wife. Platamonu used most of the 
outhouses for storage. The stables and sties were almost empty; 
only containing tne horse belonging to the caretaker, Dumitru 
Ciulici, a milch cow, and several chickens for the boyars when they 
spent a couple of days here. If they stayed longer, the lease-holder 
sent in provision’ from Gliganu. Only Dumitru Ciulici and his 
family, composed of his wife and four children, océupied the whole 
vast area of the manor buildings. The lease-holder had found him 
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there and kept him on, for he was a dependable man. His wife had 
been a cook in Pitesti, and knew how to cater for boyars. The eldest 
girl, Ileana, had gone into service at the manor, and was as 
good as any town housekeeper. For other needs Dumitru usually 
brought staff in from the village. The place seldom came to life, 
only when a number of boyars gathered there; then the manor was 
full of people, bustle and noise. 

The chauffeur was now cleaning the car, in a barn, energetically 
whistling a German tune. Several ducks and hens wandered about 
the yard, enjoying the warmth of the sun. Dumitru Ciulici, a 
slightly bent man, with a bony face, hurried to help the boyars 
alight. In answer to a question, he informed Platamonu that after a 
good night’s rest the lady had risen, and was now doing herself up 
in front of the mirror. ° 

From the porch which sheltered the entrance, the lease-holder 
led Stavrat into a large hall, where they waited a couple of moments 
until Ileana appeared and Maounced that the lady was coming 
soon, and they should go into the drawing room. This was to the 
left, alongside a sort of study where Gogu Ionescu worked; on the 
right lay the dining room, separated by another smaller room from 
the bedroom, which in its turn, communicated directly with the 
hall. Gogu had divided the little 100m in between into two, and 
installed a modern bathi oom, which opened only into the bedroom. 
Froin the back of the gining-room, a corridor ran to a little room 
which had been made into an office. Then came the big kitchen, 
and fu: ther on the sery ant`s quarters, in which Dumitru Ciulic? lived 
with his farnily. 

Nadina louked fresh and lovely. A rosy joy shone from her face. 

"Well, my hero, and are you still frightened?’ she enquired, 
sweetly mucking, of Staviat. “Oh, if I had known vou would be so 
cautious, I would have spared you: J] would have asked another 
lawyer! 

æ You are joking, madain, because you hav > no experience of life!’ 
the lawyer muttered anxiously. ‘Unfortunatly 1... 

‘Now, please, enough of your lamentations, Mr Stavrat!’ Nadina 
went on seriously. “Or are you deliberately trying to make me sorry 
that I have come? You may be sure that I shan't be! On the 
contrary, the country now seems more interesting than it ever did 
before! This is the*most superb spring - or maybe it just seems that 
way to me because Iam... But let’s talk bus uchs” 

The two Men exchanged glances of comprehension, they had 
already discussed matters quietly last night after dinner, continuing 
until miduight. The conversation had suited th® lawyer for it had 
delayed his retifement to bed, which he had dreaded. Platamonu 
had explained, and Stavrat had agreed, that the lady had first of all 
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to decide to whom she would sell, so that negotiations could start in 
earnest. Talking to a number of clients at once, without tackling 
practical details, meant waste of time and unnecessary worry for all. 
He, Platamonu, had the right to first preference, but he didn’t want 
people to say that he had forced the lady’s hand. He was sure that if 
the estate were sold, it would be sold to him, for only he knew what 
it was worth and what it would bring. The lady would have been 
wiser to have concluded the transaction when he had first suggested 
the deal and had pressed the matter. However, at the time Nadina 
had not wanted to do business. Now, the situation was less favour- 
able to her. During the present disturbances, everybody feared to 
sink his capital into landed property, for no orfé knew what the 
morrow would bring. As far as he was concerned, at present he 
would consider no more than an option, at most, with the stipulation 
that a possible final settlement be made only after the situation had 
calmed down a little. i 

Nadina now listened somewhat“ impatiently to the lawyer’s 
objections and scruples, unwilling to interrupt and tell him that it 
was precisely because she did not know how to handle these matters 
that she had called him in and not in order to demonstrate and 
multiply existing difficulties. Finally she said: ‘1 have already told 
you, if my memory serves me, that I would sell to the highest bidder 
whowas paying cash down. That leaves the details to be settled by you.’ 

‘Yes, but we can’t have a public auction!’ ,»bjected Stavrate 

‘Well, can’t we hear what each offers, and then decide?’ Nadina 
asked, smiling. 

‘Perhaps in different circumstances, madam, if I may be allowed 
to interrupt!’ interposed Platamonu. ‘At this juncture, however, such 
experiments are inappropriate.’ 

‘You mean because of the peasants,’ Nadina answered. ‘Well, I 
shan’t shrink from selling to the peasants. ] promised them that I’d 
negotiate with them when the time came. So all we have to do is to 
call them!’ are 

‘I think it would be useless, madam!’ the lease-holder interrupted 
once more. ‘Even when the peasants tricd hard to buy, they thought 
in terms of a lower price and easy terms of payment, for they have 
no capital apart from their labour.’ 

‘Oh, of course, not under such conditions!’ exclaimed Nadina. 

‘They want your property now, too, of coufSe, but they want 
it free!’ Platamontf continued. 

‘How do you mean, free? How could they have it?’ ¢ 

‘By the land being divided among them without payment!’ 

‘Why, what an idea " 

‘Nevertheless, they hope and wait, because that’s how the wind 
blows now! the lease-holder said. 
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‘It’s a little anachronistic to show amazement at the aspirations 
of the peasants, when we all know from the newspapers that they 
have actually implemented these aspirations in a most practical 
manner in many places!’ Stavrat muttered. ‘There is no doubt that 
the present moment is not the most propitious for negotiations 
concerning the sale of an estate, especially on the spot. These 
preliminaries could very well have been carried out in Bucharest.’ 

‘I understand your objections,’ Nadina retorted crossly, ‘but why 
didr:’t you make them in Bucharest ?’ 

‘I did warn you that the journey into the country was dangerous, 
but you wouldn’f listen to me.’ 

‘Let’s have donc with the journey and its dangers; if you had told 
me that the trausaction could not be done now, or that it could 
have been dunce better in Bucharest, then...’ 

‘You're right, madam; I was negligent, I admit...’ 

The lawyer felt gimself responsible for his rash action in leaving 
Bucharest, and not for failing të give her the right advice. Hence he 
was no longtr interested in her business, but only in his own 
troubles. Ife was now wondering it he could manage matters so that 
tonight he should not be sleeping at Gliganu, but should at least be 
on the way to Bucharest. He had not dared to tell Nadina or the 
leasc-holder what he had scen yesterday at Amara, when he had 
turned his head in the car; they would not have believed him, and 
would have laughed at him. Even he himself was not absolutely 
certain, it might have been the pure imagination of a nervous man. 
But even if this had been so, the whole thing might be reality 
tomorrow, and why should he, an old man in full control of his 
senses, take the risk of being slaughtered by mad peasants? On the 
contrary, he must take advantage of au opportunity of salvation 
while he could. 

‘You must have a little patience, madam,’ Platamonu resumed. 
‘You’ve done very well in coming, to show the people that you 

~ON t get rid of the estate as they said vou. mld. It’s only a matter 
of a day or so until all this excitement abour the uprisings subsides. 
In fact, the prefect himself, who is in the country. is passing through 
here today, to speak to the peasants, quieten them, and get these 
ideas out of their heads.’ 

‘And what about old Mr Iuga ? Nadina asked. `} only had time 
to say good-day to him yesterday. It’s impos«*ble for me to back out. 
We must talk to him as well, so that he shouldn t think I intend to...’ 

‘No, no, nfadam,’ said the lease-holdcr, ‘You may be sure that 
he would not think of negotiating uow! Stay here quietly and rest 
for the tine being, and we'll see what tomorrow will bring. If Mr 
Iuga wants to say something to you, he will send you a message, 
don’t worry!’ 
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Dissatisfied with this solution, although she had to admit its 
logic, Nadina suddenly said candidly, as if awakening: “Then why 
did I come, after all? If I have to wait until this storm passes, as 
Mr Stavrat now tells me... Why did I trouble to come?’ 

‘Don’t regret it, my lady! Platamonu soothed her. ‘You’ve had a 
pleasant journey, and — with God’s help — will do good business!’ 
The conversation prolonged itself for some two hours, as they went 
round and round the same questions, with the same answers and 
conclusions. Nadina invited Stavrat to stay and keep her company 
for lunch. The lease-holder withdrew, promising that he would 
come back later in the evening to take the lawyer home. 

‘I hope you'll pay court to me and not frighten me with nasty 
stories about the peasants!’ Nadina said humorously to Stavrat, 
as Platamonu made his farewells. 

Olimp Stavrat was bewildered; he caressed his beard and gave 
her a smile in which gallantry fought. ith anxiety. 

Meanwhile, Aristide waited impduently i in the courtyard, having 
given Ileana a slight pinch right in front of her father, with whom 
he had started a conversation about the disturbances in other parts, 
just to while away the time. Dumitru was gravely interested to find 
out whether it was true that land was to be given to the peasants. 

‘Come on, my boy, we've finished” called Platamonu, hurriedly 
descending from the porch, and getting straight into the chaise. 
‘Come along,’ he said again to Aristide, in a bower tone, ‘vour mother 
might be getting anxious!’ 

As they emerged into the road they met Matei Dulmanu and the 
rest of the group they had seen before, who seemed to be waiting for 
them. Dulmanu signed to them to stop, and came over. 

‘What is it, Matei, what’s the matter?’ enquired the lease-holder, 
friendly as always. 

The peasant passed round under the head of the horse to 
Platamonu. His expression was darker than usual, and there was a 
hidden gleam in his eyes. Placing one foot on the step, he bent over 
aud whispered in the lease-holder’s ear: ‘Listen, sir, leave Babaroaga 
alone, otherwise it'll be the worse for you!’ 

Platamonu paled, but in order to hide his feelings he went on in 
thesame mild tone: ‘Whats the matter now ? Haven’t I told you that 
I won’t meddle if you’re going to take it?’ 

“Then why’s the lady here?’ the peasant asked ‘suspiciously. 

“Well, she may want to sell it; it’s her estate, after all!’ 

‘Still, you shouldn’t interfere, we can’t let anybody else take the 
land away from ug!’ said Matei Dulmanu threateningly. 

“You needn’t worry about me, my good fellow! You must ome to 
terms with the lady” the lease holder stammered în a voice which 
sought to be patronizing, but did not guccecd. 
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“Well, we'll see what about her!’ the peasant said. ‘That’s all, 
sir, and don’t say I didn’t warn you!’ 

‘My word is sacred, Matei!’ Platamonu answered, somewhat 
more sure of himself. ‘When I speak, it comes from my heart! You 
can be sure of that, Matei. Goodbye!’ 

The peasant moved to one side, muttering to himself, as the 
lease-holder urged on his horse: ‘Giddy-up there, Ortac!... 
Come on, it’s late. Giddy-up.’ 
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‘T wonder what’s the niatter with the people; staying hidden away 
at home ™” Busuioc remarked going to his duorway once again and 
looking down the sigeet. ‘Customers like you don’t bring in much, 
Spiridon! 

Spiridon Răgălie had bought himself a nip of plum brandy and 
paid for it. He would have asked for more, but he knew that 
Busuioc would not give him any credit. His name was already in the 
book, and he had not given anything towards lessening his debt. 
He answered in pleasant voice, to stay on the right side of the 
innkeeper: ‘Probably they’ve started to clean their ploughs, as 
the weather has improv-d, so as to be ready for the division of the 
land.’ 

‘Oh yes, of course, you’ve noticed how the boyars are falling over 
one another to give away their estates?’ rernarked Busuioc ironically 
over his shoulder in the doorway. Turning round and going back 
to the bar, he added: ‘You're a drunken sot, Spiridon, but at least 
you have inore common sense tha» the rest, you don’t sweat for 
nothing! 

The peasant, a frail old man, put on a miserable expression and 
answered whiningly: “Others drink because : makes them happy, 
but I drink because of my poverty and trouvles, Uncle Cristache! 
Since my old woman died, that’s all my life has been. My daughter- 
in-law’s got no time for me, she curses me and doesn't want to look 
after me!’ 

‘I know your story inside out, let it be, daddy Spirdon! said the 
innkeeper crushingly. 

‘Of course you do, you know it very well,’ ti: old man muttered, 
hurt, turning Ais eyes towards the open door, where Filip Hioasa’s 
child was just entering, clean, and wearing shoes: ‘Grandad sent me 
for — sent me for . . .!’ the child shouted shrilly, pressing against the 
bar, and running*his eyes over the shelves behind. 

‘What did grandad send you for Anton?’ asked Busuioc, smiling. 
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‘For... for . . . a kilogram of petrol, but in your bottle, because 
ours is broken!’ said the child, delighted that he had at last 
remembered. 

‘Have you got the money, or... .?” 

‘Here it is!’ said Antonel proudly, showing the money he was 
gripping tightly in his fist. 


Mrs Dragos had just come back from Pitesti, where she had 
been to see her husband in prison. She came as far as Costeşti in 
the train, but made her way as best she could for the rest of the 
distance. No cab-driver was bold enough to leave for the country, 
although the teacher’s wife would have paid well. 

She came home even more miserable than she had set out. The 
whole of Monday she had spent at the doors of officials, but in vain. 
The public prosecutor had only agreed, most reluctantly, to hand 
Dragos the food and money she has brought. Nevertheless, she had 
not allowed herself to be beaten. Yesterday, Tuesday, she had 
changed her tactics, giving some moncy to onc of the lesser officials, 
and in this way, had managed to sce Ioncl for a couple of minutes. 
Even now he did not know why he had been arrested, for no one 
had told him or had even asked him anything, but he was convinced 
that he was being kept there to prevent him from setting the peasants 
against the boyars. Telling her this, poor konel had even lajwhed, 
saying that it was better that he should be away from Amara, for 
if he had been at home, and something had happened in the village, 
he alone would have been held responsible for everything by the 
boyars. 

Florica wept as she told her story to the old people, who wrung 
their hands as they listened. 

‘Never mind, we shan't suffer very much longer: we'll give them 
what they deserve!’ Nicolae Dragos inuttered suddenly his face 
black with fury. 

“You must be quiet, Nicolae, and have nothing to do with the 
people and their wickedness! exclaimed Florica, wiping her tears. 
‘Tf things don’t go well, all the guilt will be placed on Tonel again. 
They'll say that he A you to. 

‘Even if I know that they” ll cut me to pieces and throw me to the 
dogs, I won't let things rest until I pay everybody what he deserves!" 
he answered. ‘It doesn’t matter how cross you are; I ou t listen 
to the Lord himself!’ 


‘Hallo, Trifon! cried Leonte Orbisor pausing în the road with 
his hoe over his shoulder. ‘You starting to work ?’ 
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“Well, what can I do? Just around the house!’ answered Trifon 
Guju from the porch, from whence came the sound of metal against 
stone. 

‘Are you sharpening your scythe, Trifon or...” enquired Leonte 
without thinking. 

‘Yes, I am, so that it shall be ready!’ answered Trifon, without 
raising his head. 

‘It seems to me you want to mow before you sow!’ 

‘Well, if I have to... Yes!” 


The cart turnec into the gate, which stood open as always. 
Marin Stan, using a stick in his hand, as a whip, shouted from 
behind the empty cait to the children who played in the yard: 
‘Out of the way, boss, ert away from under the fect of the oxen! 
Get out i the way?’ 

Then, as the anim§ls sudden." rushed forward towards the back 
of the yard. he anxiously hurried in front of them. 

‘May the devil take you, you daft things! Where are you off to? 
Whoa... Whoa there! Pll give you a good drubbing! Whoa! 
Have you gone mad? D’you think you can do anything you want, 
like the boyars? Pl show you!’ 

He iashed at them wildly, first one, then the other, with the thin 
end of the stick, muttering through clenched teeth: ‘Don’t you be 
like the boyars, the devil take you!’ 


‘I don’t know what to do, father-in-law!’ said Filip Ihoasa to 
Father Nicodim, who sat on a chair in the sunny veranda. “The 
weather is improving. the earth has dried, and I’m wondering what 
I should do. Should I start plowrhing? I can’t just stay doing 
nothing but I see that other people...’ 

lile relapsed into an enquiring silence. The priest had been 
denresscd, both by his old age and because te was pining for his 
son, who became an obsession with him as he grew weaker. H2 
had been ill the whole winter, with one thing and the other, and he 
kept saying that he would not last until the summer. But with the 
first rays of the spring sun he had grown inore cheerful and regained 
his interest in life. Concerned, he answered his son-in-law, who 
stood at his side, stolid and heavy, like a block of wood. 

‘Well, Filip, we should, but if the people do. = 

Then he add@d, in a different tone: ‘I wonder what the people are 
expecting, that they don’t start work! . 

‘They just follow each other, persuading one another,’ Filip 
muttered. ‘But tithe has passed, and the fact is that we are still 
without any contract with the boyar, just with our land.’ 
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Niculina brought in a mug of hot milk for her father. Filip had 
discussed the matter with her also a short time before and she 
burst out in her usual forthright manner: 

‘The people have gone quite mad, they’re running after mares’ 
nests. In the end they’l] all starve — you see if I’m not right!’ 

‘The worst of it is that we don’t know whether it will be one 
way or the other!’ said Filip heavily. ‘We must find out what to 
do!’ 

‘We can’t act against the pcople,’ the priest said, warming his 
hands round the mug. ‘We do what everybody else does, we can’t 
do otherwise.’ P 

‘If the people start doing wicked things, Filip will have nothing 
to do with it, because he’s a man with a ‘big family and he can’t 
afford to be influenced by scatterbrains who do damage and loot 
people, like they did with our meat last autumn,’ Niculina went on 
indignantly. ‘Nobody will give us fopd, nor stayd up for us. I’ve had 
my own experience of these peop, and I don’t want to hear about 
them any more!’ 

Approving his wife's energetic manner, Filip pondcrously 
announced: “The world has become so evil and low that it can’t go 
any lower!’ 

A moment later, Niculina suddenly murmured anxiously as 
though she had just remembered: ‘I wonder what's happened to 
Antonel. Why hasn’t he come back with tle petrol from the jnn, he’s 
been gone a long time, and.. < 


‘Dry up, woman! D’you hear me? If you don’t shut your gob, Pll 
shut it in such a way as you'll never forget it! Don’t you try telling 
me what I must do and mustn't do!’ Ignat Cercel shouted furiously 
to his wife, who kept nagging at him from the cottage doorway, as 
he pottered around in the yard. 

‘Oh, it’s easy for you to curse! You're off all over the place all day 
long, but what about me? What'll happen to me and the children, 
tell me? What can T fill their mouths with? Pve begged and 
borrowed from all the neighbours and they’ve had enough 
of it! Nobody’s going to give me even a handful more maize- 
flour!’ 

Ignat knew hig wife was right, and so grew even angier. As he had 
nothing else to do, he had started mending the fence, chopping and 
hammering like one possessed. He paused for a monient, resting his 
axe on the blogk: ‘Don’t you understand when you're spoken to 
decently, woman? What do you want me to do? Hang myself? 
Right, I'll go and do it, then you’ll be satisfied! You’ve no patience, 
just like everybody else. You keep nagging away like a yapping dog, 
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not like a human being! Can’t you see that we’re all doing our best, 
and the Lord must help us!” 

The woman continued to grumble in a plaintive voice, irritating 
him beyond endurance. His dog lay quietly nearby in the sun, 
bony, miserable and hungry. Looking at him, Ignat was overcome 
with blind rage, as if the very resignation of the dog was mocking 
him and suddenly kicked at it, so that it rolled over and over a 
few paces away from him. 

‘Go to hell, don’t get under my feet!’ 

The dog gave a long, woeful howl, the very sound of which 
socthed his master. His feelings thus eased, he resumed his work 
on the fence, muttering: “The devil take you!’ 


‘Hello... hallo... yes yes, Amara pclice station here. This is 
the chief officer, Sergeant Boiangiu, speaking! ... What’s that?... 
Is that you, Popescu? Bless you, I didn’t recognize your voice! ... 
Everything’s ‘quict here, Popescu! How are things at your end, in 
Izvoru? ... All right too? What’s that you say? They set fire to the 
manor? Where? In Dobresti? Oh, ‘Teleorman!... Thats a good 
way off, in the middle of the county. Yes, but it’s a nasty affair just 
the same. What did the police do? Oh, they haven’t got any 
there! ... That must be why, otherwise ... Go on, go on, Popescu, 
I’m listening! ... The prefect and the inspector left Izvoru an hour 
ago?... Very good, I know they’re coming, I’m expecting them, 
but thanks all the same. They won't arrive before the afternoon, 
will they? ... All right, all right. IIl let you know immediately if 
anything happens here, and you uo the same thing from your end. 
All right, Popescu! Goodbye and good luck! How is Madam 
Popescu, all right? My Didina is very well, thanks!... And the 
same fromus!... 

As Boiangiu spoke on the telephone he made desperate signs 
to his wife to keep quiet until he had f. ished. Hanging up the 
receiver, he said wearily: ‘Well, what do ou want? Can't you see 
I’m busy.’ 

Mrs Boiangiu was a regular reader of Umwversul and was horrified 
at the reports that the disturbances among the peasants were 
steadily on the inerease. Crime and other sensatio: s in which she 
was normally interested now paled into insignjficance. Since she 
had read inthe last couple of days about ..-ople fleeing into the 
towns, she had continually asked her husband what was to become 
of her; was she to stay here to hc murdered by the peasants? The 
sergeant felt that his military courage was being undermined by her 
intention to take to flight, and to make matters worse, she talked 
about the news in front of his men, and civilians too, thus demoraliz- 
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ing them and spreading the idea of revolt among the peasants. 
First he had warned her politely, then he had cursed her, but the 
lady continued: “What have you decided about me? Do you keep 
me hereto...’ 

‘Now listen, Didina. You’re driving me out of my wits!’ her 
husband burst out, taking advantage of the fact that they were 
alone. ‘Didn’t you hear with your own ears that the prefect and the 
inspector are coming?’ 

‘Yes, I did, but...’ 

‘Then leave me alone! I'll throw your damn Universul into the 
fire! I can’t even carry out my duties in peace because of your 
whining! You keep on and on saying that the peasants are going to 
kill you! It seems you’ve gone off your head! If they kill you, they'll 
kill us both together — that’s why I married you, and raised you 
from a nonentity to an officer’s wife!’ 

Didina left the room in tears, crying. ‘May (od punish you for 
sneering at my misery! Go to hell!’ ™ 


‘Oh God, how I suffer, Melinte, and death will not come and 
take me and save us all! Ever since last autumn I’ve been kept to 
my bed! I’ve pleaded with the Lord to take pity on my children; 
my heart blecds when I see how hungry and ragged the poor little 
things are! Oh, I'm finished, I'm going*to choke... I %an't 
breathe... See how cold my hands are!... Oh, holy Mother of God!’ 

The air of the hovel was heavy with the odour of sweat and the 
moaning of tthe sick woman. Sunlight filtered through the dirty 
window. A green Jog hissed and sent up wisps of smoke from the 
hearth. The two-year-old bov hummed happilv as he played with 
the black-and-white cat on the damp carthen floor at the foot of 
the bed. 

Melinte Heruvim stood near the wooden bed, his hands clasped 
in front of him, bending over the sick woman with sad, pitiful eyes 
His hollow jaundiced cheeks trembled as he felt his stomach 
rumble with hunger so much he feared she might hear it. After 
some time he asked: ‘Is the pain very bad ?’ 

Her features relaxed for a moment, as if his voice brought 
comfort, and she answered with the beginning of a smile: ‘It 
doesn’t hurt, only ... Oh Lord!’ 

She conv ulsed like an injured animal. 

A few minutes later her girl of five rushed in, red with rage, and 
began to complaingfrom the doorway: ‘Dad, PAvaluc said tome. 
and I said... and he said. 

‘Go back to play with the children outside, Lenutd, run along. 
Your Mum is ill, and...’ 
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The girl did not stay to hear the end, but went out satisfied, and 
began to shout from the entrance: ‘Pavadluc, Dad said that...’ 


Leonte Bumbu rushed in to tell his wife that he had just had 
news from some peopie on their way to Mozaceni in a cart. Further 
down in the valley, in Teleorman, he said, they had encountered 
crowds of peasants roaming from village to village, driving out the 
boyars, confiscating their estates, and setting fire to the manors to 
make sure that they would not come back. 

The steward was more worried than the boyar himself that the 
peasants might revolt, although, as he said to his wife, he had not 
persecuted anvbody, aud had helped where he could, so there was 
no necd to be afraid. All the same, he added, when the peasants 
lose th ir heads they don t take any of that into account. He had a 
number of confidands who told him what was going on in the village, 
always assuring him that every ne loved him like a brother, but 
still, he did nòt place too mch faith in their assurances, for he knew 
what assurances he himself made to old Miron, and how much 
truth there was in them. The fact was that he needed no information 
to know full well that there was a commotion among the peasants, 
and that they were preparing something, without themselves really 
knowing what. And now, if they found out what was going on in 
other parts, it would not be surprising if they rose here, too, and 
began to commit crimes. People were very bitter, and anything might 
be expected from them. As his wife soothed him, saying that there was 
a just and merciful God who would defend them, a manor servant 
entered, and ners ously announced that the boyar wanted him at once. 

‘Tell me, what are our men, who normally work nere, doing now?’ 
Miron enquired. “Are we waiting for the revolution, too, like the 
other wretches? We can’t do anything about those poor creatures. 
They’re intoxicated by the agitation of the strect-arabs and we must 
wait until they’ve come to their senses. But ‘ere still sober, Leonte! 
We must look to our own affairs, Leonte. If we can’t start work 
in the fields, at least we can pui them to work in the garden and the 
grounds. Spring has arrived, aid it’s a disgrace that it should find 
us iu this state!’ 

‘Very good, sir; I understand!’ the steward replied, like a 
corporal before a general. 

‘And we mustn’t forget that Madame N. ‘na is here, and that 
in the afternoon the prefect is coming, and...’ 


‘Where’ve you been, Toader?” Serafim Mogoş asked, as he came 
out into the road. 
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‘Only to Vaideei. I’ve just been to see my cuscru”’ to Zaharia, 
Toader Strimbu answered, pausing. 

They discussed the weather, the soil and their poverty. Toader 
said that he had heard in Vaideei that in other parts people had 
snatched up what they could and driven out the boyars, and 
everyone had taken as much land as he needed. 

‘Oh Lord, it doesn’t seem to come here at all; if it did I should 
have a little of the boyar’s maize to feed my children. Oh, what a 
hard winter we’ve had!’ Toader Strimbu sighed. 

‘For my part, all I want is to get a couple of good bashes at that 
sergeant, you know, real good bashes, so that hell remember me 
even in his grave!’ Serafim Mogoş said between clenched teeth, his 
face darkening as though poison filled his veins. “That’s what I 
want, Toader — then they can cut my head off if they like!’ 


The best chaise, with the best #Urses, had been waiting at the 
foot of the steps for an hour, loaded with all kinds of bundles, and 
Cosma Buruiana still could not find it in his heart to leave. Two 
servants and the watchman, Iacob Mitrutoiu, fidgeted around the 
chaise, helping and .c-arranging. 

Eventually the lease-holder appeared with his wife and the 
children, each carrying a little box or parcel. Lazăr Oduduie, a 
servant who was in Cosma’s confidence," followed them,əe bare- 
headed and respectfully listening to the flow of instructions, while 
Mrs Buruiana and the children arranged themselves in the chaise 
among the luggage. The lcase-holder continued to address Lazar: 
‘So, Lazăr... I hope everything is clear? You must look after 
everything, and don’t Ieave the house unattended to go to the inn 
or after some other silly business.’ 

‘Oh sir, really? Oduduie protested. “Don’t you know me better?’ 

‘All right, all right, but you must take great care, Lazar!’ 
emphasized Cosma Buruiană, climbing up next to the driver. z 

‘Right, sir” he said, bowing, but adding a moment later, slightly 
perplexed: ‘I beg your pardon for asking, sir, but I should know... 
You won't be returning ?’ 

‘What’s that, Lazar?’ the lease-holder cried. ‘What d’you mean, 
not return? W ‘hy not? such nonsense! D’you think I'm going to 
leave my property_just like that? Why? Is there. any reason? How 
can you suggest such a thing, Lazăr? No, my man, we'll be back 
here tonight, didn’t I tell you? Or maybe I didn't . . . We'll be back 
tonight, sooner or ater, as God wills. We’re only going to Costești, 
tu do some shopping for the children, for summer’s coming. 
Pitesti’s too far. I hope all goes well with you, Laz4r, goodbye! . . . 
Let’s go, driver!’ 
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The driver started up the horses, and the chaise croaked into 
movement, turning to the right, through the gate. As it disappeared, 
one of the servants remarked with a laugh: ‘That’s one gone with 
the wind! It’s as likely he’ll return as I’ll stay here!’ 

‘He can return when I call for him!’ muttered Iacob Mitrutoiu. 

‘Shut your traps, you lot!” Lazar Oduduie said automatically, but 
without much conviction. 


‘What wind blew you in, Luca? Sit yourself down! Come on, 
old lady, give h^n a chair, and don’t get flustered, he hasn’t come 
to look for a bride!’ said Lupu Chiritoiu, as Luca Talaba entered 
his cottage. 

‘Don’t bother, mother Faraschiva, ve been sitting long enough!’ 
Luca ı «claimed, seating himself nevertheless. 

He had come t® discuss with Father Lupu what to do about 
Babaroaga, which cost him his ..eep even now. When the idea had 
been to buy it honestly, ıs was proper, he had done his best; 
sweating and struggling in every direction. Even now, he wouldn’t 
let the matter drop, but he heard people saving that they wanted 
to dig their ploughshares into the land without any agreement, 
everyone just taking what he could. 

‘I tell you straight, I’ve never meddled in such matters up to now, 
Father Lupu, and J doirt like them! Now people come to tempt me, 
first one, then the other, saying that we shouldn’t let things rest, 
and that once we started, we have to finish it. I say, “All right, we 
started it, but you’ve shifted your ground!” “Yes, we have, they 
say, because now our justice has come and it’s only right that all the 
estates should be ours.” I can see it ali, but still they won't leave 
me in peace; they're driving me inad" 

‘Oh, 1 tell everybody that I mind my own business, I don’t 
meddle and I don't get mixed up in things!’ old Lupu said defen- 
sively. ‘My white hair has seen these thin, before. Just ihe same it 
was; it would be like this and it would be like that, and then the 
flood came! No, no, it’s no good, Luca!’ 


In the Vladuta, dining room, a maid was setting the table for one 
person for the first time. Yesterday, the voung, ladies had left for 
town, and the colonel had come home li.<, having eaten well. 
First she put the things where the colonel usually sat, but the table 
secmed too bare. So she moved ihe plates arojind, pausing each 
time, until she came back to the same place again. 

‘Well, if he Fixes it, well and good, if not he must just tell me!" 
the girl muttered resignedly, but dissatisfied. She glanced towards 
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the big window opening on to the yard, where Colonel Stefanescu 
was talking endlessly to the peasants. 

The old ex-army lease-holder looked livelier and bolder. The 
day before yesterday, in a moment of inspiration, he had suddenly 
remembered Major Tănăsescu, who had been promoted simultan- 
eously with him and had been in the same regiment for years, when 
both were captains, in Severin. His wife, God rest her soul, had 
then been very friendly with Madame Tănăsescu. As the major 
and his wife had recentiy moved to Pitesti, and had no children, 
he could easily take in the three young ladies until all danger 
was past. The colonel had not even written to esk about it, but 
had set off yesterday morning with the girls and a respectable 
load of provisions, and had come back alone and happy, having got 
rid of his biggest worry. He could now talk to the peasants at 
his leisure and even joke with thein and tease them: *You’re nothing 
less than boyars now! Work doesn’t suit you amy more! Of course, 
it’s easier to sit with a pipe in your“nouth, curse the boyars and piot 
rebellion, than till the soil! What do you say, Stefan?’’ 

‘Well, Mr Colonel, Stefan answered with a smile. "We thought 
we'd try it out!’ see 

‘We saw how things were, and they were bad. Now we shall try 
another way, and see!’ a deep voice interjected. 

‘Well, Pm afraid yow ll see the devil, my lads! the colonel said. 

After a couple of moments spent passing from one topic +o the 
other, the smiling Stefan cnquired: “And the young ladies - have 
you taken them into town, Mr Colonel ?’ 

“You'd have liked me to have them here. so that you could take 
advantage of their innocence, wouldn't you ? answered the colonel 
in a joking tone. ‘Don’t I know what scoundrels you are! 

‘Why, Mr Colonel, how could we?’ 

‘You are, Stefan! Didn't I sweat with your sort in the army? I 
know you inside out! But what can you do with me? Kill me? 
Dyou think I’m afraid to die? I, an oflicer? Or rob me? You can ef 
you want to! Everything I have is sunk in this place and I've divided 
with you. It’s no matter, lads, God is above and sees all! I haven't 
beaten you, I haven’t cheated you, I haven't been unfair with you; 
Ive helped you, defended you and given you good advice and now 
you come to beat me up! Isn't that right?’ 

The colonel looked at every peasant in turn, as if expecting a word 
of protest or agreement. The men kept silent. At last Stefan, who 
was the most open of them all, murmured: ‘Well!’ 

His voice faded away into the air like a soap bubble. 


‘Whats up, Petrică, my love? Why are you so restless, 
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why don’t you stay at home, like decent people?’ Smaranda 
complained. l 

‘Well, I’m here, aren’t I, mother!’ said Petre harshly. 

‘Yes, you are, but you're fidgeting all the time, and oh Lord, 
I’m afraid something will happen to you if you keep meddling in 
everything instead of looking after our own poverty!’ 

‘I’m not meddling, mother, I’ve got no reason to!’ the young man 
muttered. ‘But if people call me, I have to go, it would be a disgrace 
if I didu’t!’ 

‘It wouldn’t be a disgrace at all, my love! I’m a widow, and the 
other children are small — you’re my only hope and support. They 
kept you away long enough in the army, and I had to struggle 
alone.’ 

‘People say they’re going to call us up again, because...’ 

‘The Lord bless us, preserve us and deliver us from that!’ ex- 
claimed the woman, crossing herself in horror. 

‘But no orders have come ‘+> these parts yet; the mayor would 
have told us.’ Petre said. ‘Come what may, mother, don’t worry for 
nothing!’ 

Ard he added thickly, after a while, as if touching the subject 
which stuck deepest to his heart: ‘If only t..* lady wouldn’t hang 
around here. Somehow she brings all the evil with her. If she’d 
only go away, instcad cf poisoning us with her company!’ 

Smaranda became furious all of a sudden: ‘Blast the lady to 
hell — the devil take that bloody woman!’ 


Mayor Pravila entered the inn, complacently rubbing his hands. 

‘What, alone, Cristache? That's how I like to see the place! Let 
me have a quick one - m iu a hurry! I’ve so many things on my 
hands, I don’t know where I amv 

‘Is the prefect coming?’ enquired Busuioc as he served the drink. 
_ ‘The Lord bring him as soon as possible, to calm the people!’ 
the mayor said, as the brandy went down 1% one gulp. 

“They seem to be quieter, they stay at home,’ the innkeeper 
muttered regretfully. “The only company I’ve had, until I kicked 
him out just now, has been Spiridon.’ 

‘Well, vou know, this silence isn’t a good sign, you listen to me!’ 
Pravila said dark). ‘When the dog’s going to bite, Le stons barking!’ 

‘Have you seen or heard anything?’ * 

“What sh®uld I see or hear- as if peopie would say anything 
when they’re up to something! Does anybody know anything? 
One moves, and the others follow like sheep, Cristache!’ 

“These are e@il times, Mr Mayor!’ 

‘That’s how things are! If ouly they don’t get worse!’ 
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Then he remembered he was in a hurry, and, going to the door, 
shouted in a changed, authoritative voice: ‘Now mind, Cristea, your 
place must be in order. One never knows whether the prefect will 
want to come and inspect it! Best be prepared!’ 

‘Let him come! But I don’t think it’s very likely anyone will bother 
himself with inspecting inns just now! There are much bigger 
chestnuts in the fire!’ 
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On Wednesday morning Titu Herdelea arrived at Drapelul very 
early, in order to tell Roşu the news of the reservists’ revolt and the 
killing of some officers, especially as Dimineața had printed nothing 
about it. 

‘Yes, I know!’ the secretary replied in a superior voice. ‘And I 
know a few even more extraordinagy things. Dimineața did make an 
attempt at publishing it, but they were told that if they did, the 
whole edition would be confiscated, so they gave up. Of course, | 
know about it, my boy, h he v could you think I didn’t?’ 

He rose from bebi-.c "nis newspaper-litter ed desk, taking Titu by 
the hand like a school-boy, and led him to a map of Rumania which 
was pinned to the wall. 

‘See this horseshoe, my boy?” he went on like a tutor, runnipg his 
index finger along the convolutions of the frontier. “You see it? 
Remember what I said about ten days ago when we discussed the 
peasant disturbances? Well, was I right. eh? See, they started up 
here in the corner, towards Bucovina, with the Jews, and it went 
on and on, with “Down with the Jews” and “Down with the side- 
whiskers”. Do you remember that you, too, thought that the whole 
matter only concerned a few Jewish side-whiskers? And now, look, 
it has come down to Teleorman there! Sec? And the flames are 
gradually spreading; I assure you that in three or four days they will 
have reached Severin, that is, the length of the whole horse-shoe. 
Now the gentlemen are rather alarmed about “Down with the Jews”, 
now they feel it on their own skins, for the peasant isn’t discriminat- 
ing between Jew or Christian, now that he’s risen to get justice. 
And just where there are no Jews, the disturbances are most 
serious. In Moldavia, it seems, there was no mur€er and no blood- 
shed, but in these parts numbers of landlords and lease-holders 
have been slaughtered by the rebellious peasants.’ 

He seated himself at his desk again. Only his head, the spectacles 
shining like monsfrous eyes, could be scen above the pile of news- 
papers. Titu had listened in horror, especially when Rosu had 
mentioned Teleorman. That meant that Amara, too, was in 
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danger, and so was Nadina, about whom Gogu Ionescu had spoken 
last night. 

‘Please tell me, Mr Roşu, is there any serious news from Arges?’ 
he asked suddenly. 

‘Net yet,’ the secretary answered, ‘but it will be difficult for 
Arges to escape the deluge if it is already flooding neighbouring 
Teleorman. Why d’you you ask? Because of your friend? Well, 
he’s in very serious danger, although one never knows. Much 
depends on the caprices of fate. In any case, as you are personally 
interested in this matter, I will tell you a sure and immediate source 
of information — go to Director Modreanu, at the Ministry of the 
Interior, and tell him I sent you on behalf of the newspaper. All 
news, that is, all official news, goes there now. He has been assigned 
a special job there. I1e’s a decent refined sort of fellow, but he likes 
to show off. I tell you ali this so that you'll know how to tackle him.’ 

Titu felt touched and ithauked him. He was especially glad to be 
able to assist Grigore Juga, wi- had so warmly greeted him on their 
first meeting and had been so fricnuly ever since, and also Gogu 
Ionescu, who, poor fellow, was so worricd about Nadina. 

The editors door opened sudden: and Deliceanu’s head 
appeared in the gap. a 

‘Has anything else come in, Roşu?’ 

‘Nothing; perhaps later, towards noon. Tl) ring up and let you 
know!’ the secretary ‘cplied without lifting his nose from his heap 
of papers. 

When the door had closed, Titu asked in amazement: ‘He’s come 
already °° 

‘Oho, my boy, even before me!’ said Roşu ironically. ‘We are 
tottering l 

‘The government?’ Herdelea asked. 

‘The government as well; the v. hole crowd.’ Rosu answered in his 
usual morose manner. ‘Soon we re all going to the dogs.’ 

‘At least we'll be able to work more free'y if we are in opposition!’ 
said the young man, smiling naively. 

‘Don’t rejoice too much about being in opposition, my friend, it 
would be very dangerous for us!’ the secretary muttered, beginning 
tu wipe his spectacles nervously. Without them, his face appeared 
helpless and even moodier. ‘Have you noticed what an army of 
sub-editors, supe:-sub-editors and reporters we have today, most of 
them place-seekers? Well, tomorrow } n. ; stddenly find myself 
alone with*these scissors — that is, if I’m not pushed out as well! 
This is what it means to work on a party newspaper, my young 
friend! As long as the party is in power, he profits who can, and 
then... But @ou needn’t worry,’ he added, having replaced his 
spectacles, and seeing that Titu had turned pale, ‘you still happen 
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to be safe for a few months. That will give you enough time to 
arrange your affairs.’ 

People now began to enter the editorial office. Every newcomer 
brought fresh news, each item worse than its predecessor: that the 
revolt had spread to such and such county; that the peasants in 
such and such a region had killed so many lease-holders and big 
landowners; that the army had clashed with insurgent peasants in 
such and such a village, and there were hundreds of dead and 
wounded on both sides; that in other parts the villagers had driven 
off infantry detachments with stones; that many counties were 
completcly isolated, because the telegraph wires were all cut; that a 
land-owning lady had been caught by the rebellious peasants, 
stripped naked and carried around through several villages; that 
the War Minister was an idiot, because he sent troops to restore 
orcer to the very region from which they had been recruited, so 
that they were supposed to shoot at their own parents and brothers - 
a corporal had shot his own fatheyemong the rebellious peasants, 
and, having asked his captain for permission to bury him, was 
awarded a medal and mentioned in the Order of the Day; that 
National Guards had beep st up in certain towns in defence against 
gangster attacks byc crazed peasants, and that last night, near 
the border of Hfov county, a cavalry patrol had only managed with 
difficulty to disperse a crowd of several thousand peasants who 
were on their way to Bucharest. 

At about eleven Antimiu, the fat reporter with the greasy fur 
coat and imitation moleskin cdactudd, entered, serious as a minister- 
without-portiolio, and perspiring more than ever, for it was a 
sunny day outside. Shaking hands in a bored manner with some of 
them, and murmuring: ‘Bonjour, mon cher,’ he sank into a chair near 
Roşu. His portentious entry, as of one who brings information 
from exalted bodies, quietencd the eagerly wagging tongues. 
Observing that he rernained silent in or der to attract attention to 
himself, Roşu enquired sarcastically, but nevertheless with curiosity ; 
‘Have you brought anything, Autimiu?’ 

‘Something very important, Uncle Roşu! exclaimed the reporter 
with pathos. ‘Unfortunately it’s not for us, although it does concern 
us very Closely, because our fate hangs on it.’ 

“Well, come on, out with it, spare us this introduction!’ inter- 
rupted the secretary, exasperated. 

‘The government has fallen!’ announced the reporter, infusing a 
touch of grief into his voice. “By tornorrow evening at the latest we 
shall have a new one! 

He went on to fell those who wanted the details that the Prime 
Minister had just been received by the king, and hag told him that 
the agrarian disturbances had taken such serious proportions that 
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urgent and energetic punitive expeditions had become necessary. 
He had given examples showing that the army could no longer be 
entirely relied upon for such a tragic task, and had asked the king 
to appeal for the assistance of Austrian troops, for this was the only 
solution; otherwise the whole country was threatened with total 
destruction. The king, however, had flatly refused to seek foreign 
intervention to quell purely domestic disorders, and had asked the 
Prime Minister to provide a solution more suitable to the circum- 
stances and prestige of the country. As he had no such solution, and 
because of the pressure of the opposition, which even in the present 
situation was ..ot willing to offer support, the Prime Minister had 
handed in the resignation of his Cabinct. This had been accepted in 
principle, but would not be announced before a successor had been 
found, to avoid increasing the chaos. As the new government 
might have to urgentiy pass new laws, its co-operation with the 
existing parliameft must be ensured; a situation which would give 
the appearance of a Nationa: Front dealing with the serious 
situation and making it easier to take stern measures. The party’s 
leader and head of the government must therefore consult his 
associates and report once more to the #’ng. But these were only 
formalities, which would be carried out quickly. 

‘So It’s back to opposition! Ros: commented, with a sour smile. 
‘Wait a minute, lets see if Deliceanu knows about this.’ 

Ie entered the editor’s ollice, and after a few seconds Deliceanu 
appeared in the doorway, his face pink, and shouted: "What's this 
you're talking about, Antimiu ? Come here!’ 

Were out, sir! said the reporter with the same pathos and 
waddled into the editor’s office. 

Titu Herdelea slipped out; Rosu’s remark had struck him to the 
heart. He, who had thought that! working conscientiously he would 
ensure himself a decent living, was now once again blown about 
like a leaf in the wind. This matter must be cleared up with Roșu, 
so that he should not find himself flung ou. into the street. 

But he did not want to depress himself with dismal premonitions 
for the time being. ‘Trouble was bad enough when it arrived, why 
torture oncselfin anticipation? As it was almost lunch-time,-he went 
to look for Modreanu at the Ministry of the Interior. There, he had 
to wait along with other journalists who had come for news. 
Modreanu was with the Minister, probshly showing him the 
telegrams and reports which had arrived during the night and this 
morning. Finally he arrived; affable, smiling and elegant, oozing 
sweetness, like a lady who is late tor her appointment. 

‘My dear gentlemen, you must forgive me... the Minister! ... 
difficult times, gentlemen. Just allow me one moment to finish with 
this folder, and then I’m at your disposal!” 
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He pressed the bell, and an ancient, miserable looking clerk 
entered, took the folder, locked it in the safe, and gave him the key. 
Modreanu came forward into the group of journalists, and told 
them items of news with which they were already familiar. But as a 
consolation he informed them that in the afternoon at five he would 
tell them whatever news had arrived in the meantime, even before 
communicating it to the Minister. 

The journalists withdrew amid the usual noise. Titu Herdelea 
stayed behind alone, introduced himself, and asked especially about 
any information from Arges, saying that he enquired on behalf of 
Grigore Iuga. ’ 

‘Oh, Mr Tuga!’ Modreanu exclaimed, adjusting his tie. ‘I believe 
I had the pleasure of meeting him once on the train. Of course, Mr 
Herdelea, with pleasure. Do come whenever you like, and I'll be 
at your disposal. But you can assure your friend that up to now 
everything is quiet in Arges!’ 

Titu Herdelea descended the staffs fecling as satisfied as if he had 
heard the most sensational news and murmuring to himself: ‘I must 
do whatever I can to shoy, my gratitude; one never knows what 
tomorrow will bring.’ ’ 
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The courtyard and road in front of the village hall were filled 
with peasants, who had been waiting for something like an hour 
now, but still the prefect had not come. Mayor Pravila, in a fever of 
zeal, had rushed everybody there as if there was a fire. 

‘Never mind, lads!’ he said now to one and then to the other, 
making friendly excuses. ‘We are waiting for Mr Prefect, not he for 
us, that’s how it should be!’ 

The peasants stayed on with their traditional patience; time had 
no price, except during the season of work on the Jand. And as they 
waited, tongues wagged to exhaustion. Some said that the prefect 
was coming to divide the land, because that was what had happened 
in another county, and then the people there had settled down and 
started to work. At the same time, other quietly discussed what the 
peasants had done in Teleorman; how they har risen, from the 
youngest to the eldest, and ‘driven out the boyars and become the 
masters of everything. 

‘Well, they’ re a different sort of people, not like us!’ muttered a 
miserable voice. ‘People have land there, they’re not all poverty- 
stricken like us here!’ 

‘Yes, but luck is with the bold, not the impotent, with their 
hearts in their pants!’ 
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‘Anybody would think we had water instead of blood!’ 

‘Now, now, lads!’ 

Sergeant Boiangiu had taken the precaution of posting a police- 
man at the crossroads in front of Busuioc’s inn, with instructions 
to come at the double when the boyars approached so as to be able 
to announce their arrival in time, and was now standing in the road, 
his eyes turned in the direction from which he expected them to 
come. He chatted with the peasants around him and cracked a few 
jokes, which naturally were received with guffaws of laughter, but 
still preserved his proper dignity. One peasant actually permitted 
himself to ask reriously: ‘I wonder, Mr Boiangiu, whether they'll 
give us any land? You must know. Oh God, how wonderful it 
would be if they did, Mr Boiangiu!’ 

‘D’you think I couldn’t do with a piece myself, fellow?’ Boiangiu 
answered. ‘Ha—do you think I’ve got estates, like boyar Miron? 
My sword, my rifle and my small wage — that’s my estate!’ 

‘And what you pick up or. i*^ side, Mr Boiangiu! added one of 
the wags. ' 

The peasants sniggered, and the .ergeant grew angry. 

“You see what swine you are? Which of you was it — let me see, 
so that I shall know him! That's how you ait are, shameless and 
impudent, and then you complain when you get it in the neck, 
like vou deserve! Come on out, you with the hp! 

‘Oh, let him be, Mr Boiangiu, he was just joking like a 
fool! 

‘Well, that’s why I want him, I want to show him a joke.’ 

At that moment the policeman arrived and announced breath- 
lessly that the gentlemen had just turned into Miron Iuga’s manor. 
This news caused a stir among the peasants. The mayor, who had 
come up to find out what the courier had said, felt himself called 
upon to explain that the prefect could not possibly have passed by 
the old boyar’s place without dropping in on him, for they were old 
friends. This, however, far from lessening .ne commotion, increased 
the general agitation. What were the p.efect and Boyar Mron 
cooking up now? 

A quarter of an hour later the prefect’s big, heavy chaise appeared, 
and came to rest in the middle of the crowd. Miron Iuga sat next to 
Boerescu, and opposite them, on the small seat, was Tiberiu 
Corbuleanu, the police inspector: a, man with a smart little 
moustache on his dark, rather broad face. 

‘Well then, how are things with you ?’ called Boerescu, descending 
mincingly from the carriage. 

‘At your service, Mr Prefect!’ Ion Pravilaé humbly responded, 
hastening to aist the prefect. Boiangiu, meanwhile, stood stiffly to 
attention, his right hand raised in salute. 
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‘You're the mayor, are you?’ the prefect enquired. ‘Ah yes, I 
know you! Is everything quiet here? All in order ?’ 

‘Everything in order, Mr Prefect!’ the mayor declared in sugary 
tones, emphasizing his conviction with an artificial smile. 

‘That’s how I like to see things, lads, well done!’ the prefect cried, 
glancing over the peasants, who stood calmly looking at him and his 
carriage but with their cãciulds on their heads. “You must behave 
decently and peacefully, like good Rumanians!’ 

Miron Iuga also got down from the chaise; the prefect took his 
arm, and both entered the yard of the village hall. The inspector 
stayed behind a few moments to hear the sergeant’s.-eport, nodding 
as he did so. Then all paused in front of the office. The peasants 
crowded around, leaving a small circle free in front of the prefect, 
who examined their appearances and especially their expressions. 
Although he was extremely tired, he endeavoured to smile and 
appear friendly and full of good will. ‘This was the second day of his 
tour of investigation, observaliowz’and morale-raising. But tae 
attitude of the peasants troubled him more than his own fatigue; 
it almost offended him that,wherever he went there was too little 
respect and even a provcative attitude. He was used to being 
received on these inspections with a burst of cheerful exclamations of 
‘Long life, sir!’ The complaints and requests only came later. But 
now the villagers were meeting him in silence, with scowls and 
suspicious looks; if he had not been striving to‘avoid in his couney the 
disturbances which raged elsewhere. he would not have tolerated 
such indiscipline. He had made a mental resolve, however, to 
teach them a lesson later, when order had been restored. Bocreseu 
had a great opinion of himself as a prefect, and often remarked 
proudly that the county which came first in Rumanian in alpha- 
betical order possessed the first prefect in qualitative order. The 
fact that the neighbouring counties had been engulfed in the wave 
of revolt which was sweeping the country, while in his own county 
nothing had so far been reported, he considered as a proof of the 
excellent administrative methods he applicd. He had undertaken 
the present tour of inspection quite convinced that as soon as the 
peasants saw him and heard him they would be so impressed by his 
authority that even if they had previously harboured evil ideas 
they would continue to behave in a decent. orderly manner. On 
leaving Pitesti he had told Inspector Corbuleanu, who had con- 
sidered it imprudent to take such a trip through the villages in these 
troubled times, that he stood or fell by his motto (which he had 
read somewhere recently and adopted): ‘An iron hand in a velvet 
glove’. In particular he wanted to throw into bold perspective his 
qualities as a fine county administrator, for the’ Minister had 
hesitated over his appointment and shown some preference for a 
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lawyer who had held the position under the last government. But 
then Boerescu had taken action — that is, he had pulled strings 
through some influential friends in Bucharest, crushing the Minister’s 
resistance. 

‘Well, once again, lads, I hope I find you well!’ he now repeated 
in a suitably powerful voice for a public gathering. 

He paused for a moment, waiting for the customary response. 
But the people remained silent, except for those in the street, who 
tried to squeeze into the yard, muttering and sniggering as they did 
so. The prefect controlled his temper. Just as he was about to 
recommence, tl. mayor suddenly yelled: ‘Keep quiet, lads, quiet. 
Let’s listen to Mr Prefect!’ 

Boercscu then made a patriotic speech. His face suffused, his 
voice swelled, he gesticulated, and from his mouth, from which 
glinted several gold tesih, emerged big words suitable to the 
occasion, which floated up and burst futilely like empty bubbles at a 
fair over the heads of the wide- "ea audience, who did not under- 
stand anything. Among the many political qualities with which the 
prefect credited himself was that of bc'ng an unsurpassed popular 
orator. He was confident that his fiery wo.1s penetrated straight to 
the peasants’ hearts, spell-binding them into compliance. He 
juggied with sentences aud irresistible phrases such as: ‘The sandal 
of the peasant is the mainstay of the country’, ‘your sacred labour’, 
‘the wise and industridus Rumanian peasant’, ‘the paternal care of 
the king and the government’, ‘have confidence in your country’s 
leaders’, ‘love for the motherland’, ‘our country’s interests demand 
peace and quict, lads’, ‘Rumanians will not perish’, and so on. 
The peasants listened, immovable, with glazed eyes. The hundreds 
of faces, wearing the same expression, seemed to belong to one head, 
sharing one set of thoughts ane feelings, vne man, copied in- 
numerahly, like the mass-production of some great tactory. This 
immobility and stubborn silence had irritated and slightly in- 
temidated the prefect when he had encount: red it in the first village, 
with the result that he barely had the strength te continue wasting 
his eloquence. 

Miron Iuga did not listen. He only had contempt for this method 
of putting the peasants off by handing them empty words. They did 
not need speeches, they needed advice and instruction. He had 
drawn Boerescu’s attention to the fact that time should not be 
wasted in mere word-spinning, but shoula be used for concise, 
sincere discussion with the aim of finding out what the peasants 
wanted and claimed, and to see whether they coud or could not be 
met. And any promises made should not be empty ones, but should 
immediately be carried out. But the prefect would no on any 
account agree to giving up, his intention to speak, everywhere he 
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had spoken he said, he had been heard with almost reverent 
attention; an intelligent speech like his own was the best beginning 
in cooling the people down and discovering the true state of affairs. 
Now, seeing the effect of the speech, to which only the inspector, the 
sergeant and the mayor listened with the artificial enthusiasm of 
such underlings, old Miron felt ashamed and almost humiliated in 
front of the peasants. 

After half-an-hour, Prefect Boerescu abandoned his peroration 
and suddenly and urgently addressed the peasants directly: ‘So, 
my boys! Now you must prove to me right away that you are good 
Rumanians and worthy citizens! As your father, and the father of 
our beloved county, I ask you for this proef! If you want to show 
that you are decent, honest and industrious as I know you to be, 
then pay no heed to the words of the malefactors, do not lend your 
ears to evil rumours, rather return speedily to your ploughs, to your 
noble toil, which is the bulwark of our country. The Lord has 
granted us fine weather, the soil ealy awaits your honest sweat to 
yield a richer harvest, for your benefit and the benefit of our blest 
country! You hear me, myyvchildren ? You understand me? Now 
will you do as I tell you, of won't you ?” 

His final words ca@iled forth a hesitant response. Voices were heard 
among the crowd: “We can't, maste:! We haven’t got any land! 
What should we work on ?’ 

Considering these voices as the outcome of his pacifying speech, 
the prefect cast a significant glance at Miron Tuga, and then cried: 
‘Why can't you, my children? Now come, out with it, so that we 
know it too!’ 

Several voices answered, in firmer tones: ‘We haven't got any 
land! We need land! We shan‘t work without land any more!’ 

Boerescu now assumed the expression of an indulgent teacher 
admonishing a number of ignorant pupils: ‘For heavens’ sake, 
how can vou say sucha thing to me? You haven't got land? 
Didn't Mr Tuga want to give you land? And the other boyars? 
Haven't they always provided land, from their forefathers onwards? 
It is with you, not with strangers, that they work their estates!’ 

Toader Strimbu, standing on tiptoe, shouted angrily: ‘We can’t 
go on this way! We sweat for nothing, and poverty is killing us!’ 

‘So you want different contracts?” asked Boerescu  trankly. 
“Then wait, lads, because. ,. 

‘We've had enough of contracts! We want the land for ourselves, 
because we work it!’ voices interrupted him noisily. 

Miron Iuga, djssatisfied at the turn events had taken, then 
indicated that he, too, wished to speak. The peasants fell silent. For 
them the old boyar was the real, respected master, whose word must 
always be listened to respectfully. 
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‘Now what’s all this shouting for?’ old Iuga asked, sweeping the 
whole crowd with his glance. ‘Should I give you my land, as a 
reward for the fact that I, my father and my grandfather have taken 
you, your parents and your grandparents on to our estates, and given 
you work, so that you could make a living. We have shared both the 
good and the bad with you; now you want to take away from us all 
the land we have left and drive us out of our houses like strangers! 
Is that what you call justice? And you, Toader, as you have such a 
big mouth, do you share your property with others? Come on now, 
tell us plainly, so that we can hear you!’ 

Those stanging around Toader Strimbu, turned their heads 
towards him, laughing, but he gave a firm answer: ‘Yes, if only I 
had some, master, I would share it, but I haven’t!’ 

‘Of course you have!’ Miron persisted. “Haven’t you got a house 
and doesn’t the piece of land it’s built on belong to you?’ 

‘The house is, falling down round our ears, master,’ Toader 
answered in the same tone. , 

‘So because it’s falling down You don’t divide it! the old boyar 
continued. ‘While I, and others, ave taken care so that ours 
doe:n’t tumble down, you expect us ‘se divide it with you? That's 
what you mean, I suppose, eh? That’s not the right way to look at 
things, my men! ‘Those who taught you this way of thinking have 
done a great deal of harm, and now you've lost your senses and 
run after the moon instead of minding your own business like decent 
people. You should know that these people who encourage you to 
persist in this way are just naking fools of you. I have never lied to 
you or misled you with fine promises; what I like is justice and 
decency. When you were not satisfied with the old contracts we 
could have talked, and if I had seen that you had justice on your 
side, we could have changed them. But not by threats; by decent, 
human talk. Threats don't frigiien me, and I don't bend to them 
wherever they might come from. Those who are in the right don't 

„have to threaten, because justice comes tu the top of its own accord. 
You can jump the brook by bad means sometimes, but if you try 
to leap the river, you will drawn, while by fair means you can cross 
even the seas, This is what you should remember, my people. I say 
this to you because I am old, Fve had a lot of experience and come 
up against a good many things. Now use your brains and calm 
down, that is tlfe only way you can live?’ 

From the hesitant silence which Yolluxede there emerged the 
whining, tumble voice of Ignat Cercel, who was near the front, 
sounding like a sigh from the whole crowd: “Better to die than live 
like this!" 

This encoeraged the others to speak up here and there: “You'd 
better kill us off, and get rid of us!" 
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‘Whether we die of hunger or something else, it’s death just the 
same!’ 

‘If we’ve got to work ourselves until we drop, then at least you 
should give us enough to keep body and soul together!’ 

‘It’s not right that some should stuff until they burst, while the 
guts of others rattle with hunger!’ 

The prefect judged that the atmosphere was developing along 
favourable lines. When angry people began to talk, it was always a 
sign that they were beginning to come to their senses. He began to 
speak again, more old womanish than ever announcing that he had 
come to make peace between them, for even the worst peace was 
better than the most heroic battle. In addition, he had brought 
Mr Iuga into their midst, im order that they might come to a fine 
peace. 

‘Well, Mr Prefect, we'll come to terms with the boyar, said 
Lupu Chiritoiu, coming to the front. Being the eldest, he felt it 
incumbent upon him to explain fully, ‘Since others are making an 
issue out of all this, we people want to take a bit of land as the others 
have where there’ve been fires ;.lready, because we haven’t got any 
at all. What our boyar says 24 fair and just. It isn’t decent to try to 
get hold of land belonging to somebody else who has worked and 
bothered with it, like us, from our forefathers down, Mr Prefect. 
I don’t think any of these honest people want to take boyar Miron’s 
property; after all, we all live together and help each other. But 
there are lots of estates the boyars have abandoned and given to 
others who only care about squeezing out money, and make a 
mockery of our labour. The peasants aren’t wicked, they're quict, 
but you must give them land, otherwise they can’t go on living! 
There - I’ve told you what the village wants. If we all speak 
together, there's no chance of reaching an understanding!’ 

Loud exclamations of agreement burst out from all sections of the 
crowd. Everybody took up the one word — ‘land’, tll the crowd 
became a choir of innumerable voices constantly repeating; 
‘Land!...land!... land!’ 

Prefect Boerescu was at a loss, and commenced another disserta- 
tion: he understood their Jove and desire for land - wasn’t he a 
landowner himself, loving the furrows ploughed by his ancestors? 
But the people could not have what they wanted immediately, just 
like that. The country had its laws and these must bé respected. The 
peasants must be patient and remain quiet, because as soon as he 
arrived in Pitesti he would report to the government, Which was 
wise, and had the grievances of the peasants at heart. The govern- 
ment would make the necessary decrees se that the land would be 
given to those who had been decent and law-abiding. This false 
promise had been a momentary inspiration; the prefect regretted 
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that he had not thought of making it in the other villages as well. 
The need to maintain order and security in the country was not only 
an excuse for resorting to such pious methods of persuasion, but 
actually a duty. When order had been restored, nobody would 
remembcr words so lightly spoken, and at the very least he would 
be praised for quickmindedness in speaking to the peasants in words 
suitable to such great children. 

The peasants, however, continually interrupted his promises with 
jokes and laughter. A shrill voice called out that they had had their 
fill of words, another added that the boyars fed them with lies, 
while a third sgid that every time a boyar opened his mouth, a lie 
came out. Miron Tuga was choking with rage under this rain of 
impertinence. The prefect himself was confused, coloured up and 
did not know what else to say. The mayor, observing that the jokes 
were becoming anything but funny, quickly shouted: ‘Shut up 
there, iads, that'll do!’ 

Luca Talabă, who was one of those in front, retorted: ‘Better they 
should speak, then the gentlemen’ ll know what’s bothering them!" 

Nevertheless, the peasants fell sil&gt once more, and Boerescu, 
feeling he had not been sufficiently understood, tried once again to 
dangle the carrot of his promises. 

Hardly had he opened his mouth, however, before Stefan Mogoş 
cut in: ‘We've bcen made fools of enough, worse than animals!’ 

Nicolae Dragos adgéged morosely: ‘Haven’t you already made a 
scapegoat of my brother, by sending him to prison?’ 

Old Dragos also added, though in a quieter, more respectful 
tone: “A great injustice, Mr Prefect! And the village left without a 
teacher, too! 

As many people took up and shouted the word ‘scapegoat’, the 
prefect, at a loss, Jeaned over to the mayor for information, and, 
having obtained it. said hurriedly: “Stop, stop! Let us understand 
each other, my children. ‘The case of Dragos. the teacher, is not in my 
hands and doesn’t depend on me. He is under investigation, 
and so...’ 

AAs the noise persisted, however, Boerescu continued in a louder 
voice: “All the same, I'll ask the prosecutor if he can be freed at once, 
and then the investigation can proceed while he is at liberty. You 
hear me? Are you satisfied, lads?” 

Nicolae Drag®s muttered something, but as everybody was 
speaking at once, and shouting across each Ather, his voice was 
drowned. @nly his strong white teeth could be seen, like snarling 
fangs. Among the increasing hubbub, a general cry emerged urging 
Pavel Tunsu to go to the prefect and ask for cofmpensation for the 
ill treatment and pain his child had suffered. Pavel struggled to 
make way through the crowd, egged on by many insistent voices: 
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‘Go on, Pavel! What, man, are you afraid? Let him get past, 
fellows, he’s got a complaint!’ 

At last, when he was in front of the boyars, Pavel Tunsu, with a 
long face, recounted in a whining voice how his child had been 
knocked about, and asked for compensation for the outrage. These 
diversions pleased the prefect, who felt that if he offered to satisfy 
the peasants on these small matters, they would forget the bigger 
madness. He put a number of questions to Pavel, sympathized with 
him, and ordered the mayor to make an immediate official investiga- 
tion, register the man’s complaint and his just request, so that 
ultimately he, the prefect, would be able to compel | the individuals 
in the automobile to make appropriate compensation, and at the 
same time to punish them according to law. This declaration, made 
in grave, deliberate tones, satisfied the crowd, who expressed this 
in a general relaxation and stilling of voices. 

Upon seeing Pavel Tunsu go up to make his complaint, Petre 
Petre reddened in anger, and muttered under his breath. From the 
beginning he had made his way t&the front, along with the leading 
villagers and now stood next t3 Sergeant Boiangiu. He had listened 
quietly and respectfully to <Il the phrases uttered by the prefect, 
and even more reverently to the words of old Iuga, going so far as to 
frown reproachfully a couple of times at those who shouted moire 
loudly than was seemly. As soon as he heard about the lady and the 
car, however, his expression changed, and 3 wave of fury passed 
through him like a burning flame. He str aeled so much to master 
himself that the effort was painful, but when the prefect mentioned 
the people in the automobile, he burst out hoarsely despite 
himself, as if to avoid any injustice, his eyes flaming: 

‘Irs all the lady’s fault, Mir Prefect, she just came here to twist the 
knife in the wound!’ 

This interruption, and especially his heated expression, was 
considered so insolent by all that it provoked general indignation. 
Miron Iuga cast him a contemptuous lonk, the police inspector bit 
back a curse, and Boerescu remarked in irritation: ‘What's the 
matter with you, fellow, ch?’ 

The question hit Petre like a smack in the face. ‘This same prefect 
who had listened to the shouts and gives of the others, now abused 
him alone, as if he were the lowest in the village, he who... He 
answered, scowling, his words sticking in his throat: ‘Why did the 
lady come here? Why does'she make fools of us? We don’t need 
her, let her go back where she came from, back to her hoyars, and 
leave us in peace, not torture and cripple our children. We haven’t 
done her any harrrf, and she needn't think that she'll sel! the estate, 
because . 

Only a section of the crowd responded, the rest merely turned 
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their heads, looking at him in friendly amazement. Sergeant 
Boiangiu, thinking that Petre had forgotten himself and spoken in 
anger without realizing what he said, and might regret it later, 
suddenly put up his hand and covered the young man’s mouth, as 
he would that of an ignorant child. The sergeant’s gesture maddened 
Petre, who saw it as yet another indignity in front of the villagers. 
He violently thrust the sergeant’s hand away, pulling himself back 
against those who stood behind, and raging: “Take your hands off 
me! Why d’you lay your hands on me? Am I your slave? You 
make me look a fool! Why did you put your hands on me?” 

A. shudder rag through the crowd, as if his shouts had revived 
their sufferings. But before anyone could take in what he said, or 
follow the road opened for them by Smaranda’s son, Ion Pravila, 
the mayor, quickly addressed him in a friendly but authoritative 
voice, « xactly suited to the circumstances: ‘Shut up, lad, nobody’s 
laid hands on yougor made a fool of you. Shut up, now better go 
and see to your own business and “gt disturb this meeting!’ 

Serafim Mogoş and Nicolae Dragos, who siood nearest to Petre, 
together with several others who wemynearer the road, muttered 
with one voice: ‘He shouldn’t have laid hands on him. Why did he 
do it?’ 

The mavo, taking advantage of their interjection, went on with 
the same firmness: ‘Now come on, Serafim, and you, Nicu. Take 
hirn along with you tutcool down. Come along now, off with you! 

As if stupefied by the mayor’s insistence, Petre elbowed his way 
through the crush, followed by Serafim and Nicolae, and then by 
others. He continued to shout the same words over and over again, 
as if they had stuck to his tongue and he could not sav anything 
else: 

‘Why did he lay his hands on me? I’m nobody's fool! Why did 
he lay hands.. .’ 

As Petre and the others made their way to the road, Ion Pravila 
commented loudly to the prefect. so that all should hear, that he 
thought the lad must have sainething wieng with hun, Gad only 
knows what weird ideas had entered his head; otherwise he was a 
decent and hardworking young fellow, the best boy in the village. 
But poverty warped the minds of many people, driving them to 
agitation when they had no intention of behaving hke that. Inspec- 
tor Corbuleanu h&d turned pale, biting his lips in nervous hesitation, 
{celing that the fellow's shouts would set ot: «u fevolt — if indeed it 
had not Leen the signal decided beforchand by the conspiring 
peasants. 

When the incident was over the prefect felt that he had done his 
duty, and coul@ now go on to pacify other villages before night fell. 
To round off his visit with the appropriate gravity, he felt it necessary 
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to give another short oration concerning ‘Our beloved mother- 
land’, ‘our precious little country’, ‘the respected Sovereign’, ‘our 
duty as citizens’ and ‘the government’s solicitude for you’, ending 
with jovial satisfaction: ‘And now, my children, farewell! I have 
every confidence in you, as you must have in me! So! Order, peace 
and labour! You see! Come along, inspector! Good luck and good 
health!’ 

The peasants herded out of the Council yard. Boerescu wanted to 
see Miron Iuga home, but the old man refused, and they embraced 
each other in parting. The prefect climbed into the chaise alongside 
the inspector, and they turned off to the left, towards Lespezi, while 
Miron Iuga walked off to the right alone. 

‘Well, how did you like the way I settled things here, Inspector ?’ 
the prefect asked, when they had gone some way down the road. 

‘You have a great deal of courage and experience!’ Inspector 
Corbuleanu answered in an admiring tone, ,but to himself he 
thought that this kind of settling things in fact only encouraged 
disorder among the peasants. 

Miron Iuga walked dowrine middle of the road, examining the 
cottages and yards in passing, as if he had not seen them for a long 
time, and regretting that he had agreed to go with that idiot, 
Boerescu, who thought that by wagging his tongue he could 
influence these people, whose spirits had been disturbed by the wind 
of demagogy from the towns. 

A few paces behind him came the mayor and the sergeant, 
surrounded by the peasants, all talking to each other quietly, as if 
wishing to avoid irritating their boyar, who, walking in front of the 
crowd, seemed like a shepherd-leading his flock. 

At Busuioc’s inn, all was noise and gaiety. The innkeeper, 
standing on the threshold, bowed respectfully to Miron Tuga. After 
the old boyar had passec, the hubbub, which had momentarily died 
down mounted again. ‘The voice of Petre could clearly be heard; 
“Why should he lay hands on me?’ j 
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However hard lawyer Stavrat might try to forget his terror and 
be amiable and chivalrous he did not succeed” He felt it would 
betray insensitivit® and cynicism if, in face of all the dangers 
crowding in the air, he allowed himself to think of ambrous adven- 
tures. In fact, the whole affair now scemed to him ridiculous rather 
than as a grand passion. He suddenly realized that he was an old 
man, and it was ludicrous for him to hang aroundta sophisticated 
young lady like Nadina, who, if she were seeking a lover, could not 
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possibly see anything in him. She was merely amusing herself at his 
expense when she tolerated his sighs. 

Nadina was chattering gaily, moving to and fro making arrange- 
ments for the meal, remarking to him: ‘I thought you would be 
pleasant company, laughing and flirting with me, or at least telling 
me some jokes — in other words, that we would spend a couple of 
pleasant days here. And now it seems that you are sulky and 
frightened, quite capable of spoiling my mood!’ 

Stavrat’s only response was a sour smile, intended to express 
that it was merely the fact that she did not appreciate the true 
situation that enabled her to look so lightly upon things and consider 
enjoying herself. 

In the afternoon, however, he put on a funereal expression, and 
asked her to listen to him attentively and seriously for a moment. 
Then, rallying all his powers of persuasion, he explained eloquently 
and in detail that to stay there in the middle of rebellious peasants, 
who might revolt at any moment, plundering and murdering, was 
madness. If she had desired an un®ual adventure, she had had this 
already, for she had passed through dens of villages in the car ata 
tinme when not even the trains were sate. she had even spent a night 
unguarded in a manor, and had exposed herself to a surprise attack 
by the peasants with no possibility of defence. The aim, or perhaps 
it had only been pretext, of the trip had fallen through, as Platamonu, 
a prospective purchaserghimself, had told her. The conclusion: they 
must leave the place at once, if not for Bucharest — for that was too 
far and two risky ~ at least for Pitesti, from whence they might 
continue their journey by train, with the car to follow when possible. 
That was the only intelligent way out of this tragic muddle. 

First of all Nadina pretended to listen to him with malicious 
gravity. But httle by little the terror which trembled in his most 
commonplace words, and was ouuined more and mote clearly on 
his face, entered her heart as well. She began to see that Stavrat, in 
fact, was right, and that danger stood on the doorstep, ready to 
burst in upon them. Through the wice-ope window of the lounge 
could be seen the vast, bare courtyard of the manor. There was no 
sound; the silence was oppressive. The bright glare of the unseen 
sun emphasized the painful quiet, in which Stavrat’s terror-stricken 
words, scattered like frightened birds. Nadina felt that it would be 
humiliating to show her anxiety, and wanted to put a brave face on 
it, but because of that silence outside sh® dı? 1.08 dare to open her 
mouth. Only when the sound of Rudolf busily whistling as he 
worked on the motor came like a sudden salvation, did she regain 
her confidence and say: ‘Of course, but don’t exag&erate too much, 
Mr Stavrat! Yoy know the lease-holder assured us that the peasants 
were quiet here, and...’ 
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‘Your lease-holder is an ass, my lady, if I may say so!’ exclaimed 
the lawyer. ‘In fact, people who live in constant danger grow to 
ignore it. This is the only explanation of old Iuga’s behaviour. He 
is a man of sense and sobriety, but he showed no alarm yesterday. 
Maybe he has other reasons, as well, for his confidence. We, how- 
ever, who are alien to these unusual circumstances, smell something 
bad in the air, because our senses are more acute and have not been 
blunted by daily contact with danger.’ 

Olimp Stavrat gathered energy as he continued, until Nadina, 
after a period of wavering between fear and pride, sent Ileana to call 
Rudolf. P 

‘Were leaving at once!’ she said to the chauffeur. ‘Get the motor 
ready. Right away!’ 

Rudolf answered simply that the car could not be started at once, 
because there was something wrong with the magneto; he had just 
taken it apart, and was trying to put it right, but in three or four 
hours it would be reassembled, and then they could go. Nadina 
told him to hurry, because it v Gs imperative that they should leave 
for she would not for the wand spend another night there. 

‘You see, my lady - misfortune!’ said Stavrat when they were 
alone again. ‘In three or four hours it will be dark and if it is 
dangerous to go about in the villages by day, you can imagine what 
it will be hike at night! But we must be patient. Mechanics some- 
times exaggerate the time a repair will take. in order to preve their 
skill and value. Perhaps our friend Rudolf, because he has seen that 
you are in such a hurry, will finish sooner, and then...’ 

Now it was the lawyer's turn to soothe Nadina, repeatedly visiting 
the barn where Rudolf was v orking. to see if he had much more to 
do. 

At about five o’clock they heard sounds in the courtyard. They 
heralded the arrival of Prefect Boerescu, who had come on his way 
from Amara to Lespezt, where he had also spoken to the peasants. 
He had dropped in for a short visit to congratulate Nadina on 
coming into the midst of the people just at this troubled moment, 
thus setting an example of courage and virtue to other landowners. 
Platamonu and his son had been present at the mecting, and had 
thought it wise to mention to the prefect that Nadina was at the 
manor. Boerescu, anxious as he was to get to Costesti before 
nightfall, would otherwise have forgotten her, akhough Miron had 
mentioned her, a..d even asked him to call. 

‘All right, all right, Mr Prefect, but are you certair that nothing 
unpleasant will happen here until tomorrow ?’ asked Nadina, not very 
enthusiastic abot Boerescu’s gallantries, which were accomnnanied by 
a discreet clicking of the heels on the part of Inspegtor Corbulcanu. 

‘But really, my lady, how can you think otherwise!’ protested the 
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prefect proudly. ‘Until tomorrow, you say? You wound my pride, 
my lady. Here you can be sure of peace for eternity! 

He left hurriedly, throwing out a fresh shower of compliments and 
congratulations. Platamonu remained to take lawyer Stavrat home. 

‘I want to leave right away!’ said Nadina, overcome by greater 
fear. ‘I must go. I dun’t want to sleep here again! I detest the place!’ 

‘Be easy, my lady!’ said the lease-holder in a calm voice, which 
carried confidence. ‘Don’t concern yourself! Our people are well- 
behaved. The prefect, too, told you that...’ 

‘Unfortunately your prefect is a puffed-up coxcomb!’ exclaimed 
Stavrat. ‘If we went by what he said...’ 

‘No, no, you ®an sleep in peace!’ Platamonu repeated with a 
reassuring, paternal smile. “You’ve got nothing to worry about!’ 

It was arranged that ai dawn next day Nadina would pass in her 
car through Gliganu to pick up Stavrat, who would be waiting for 
her. She saw them off as far as the porch, and watched them get into 
the chaise. As the harses began to move, all three turned and bowed 
in farewell. She responded with a wilce, and then waved her small, 
white hand With a movement like Qe wing of a bird in flight, 
following them with her eyes until thé) disappeared to the right 
through the gate into the road. Dumitru Ciulici accompanied the 
chaise a few paces, and remained standing bureheaded in the middle 
of the yard, unmoving, as if struck by a thought. Nadina stayed 
where she was, her hand sull moving, her unseeing eyes gazing 
after those who had lft, continuously murmuring as if uncon- 
sciously: “Tomorrow ... tomorrow... 

She caught sight of Dumitru, whom she had not noticed, and 
shuddered with fear, as if she had met her worst foe face to face. 
Her murmur faded, but her fixed smile remained, like a memory of 
the past. 


O 
e 
"Who isit?... Who's there? ... Who's knocking ™ 
‘Be so good, Leonte, get up, something's happened, its... 
‘Oh, it’s you, Mr Mayor! muttered Bumbu the steward, recogniz- 
ing the voice. ‘I’m coming, just a minute. What's happened, now, for 
God’s sake?’ he adged to himself, fumbling nervously in the darkness, 
unable in his sleepiness to comprehend sany*}ing the mayor said. 
When the gteward opened the door, Ion Pravilă, withcut permit- 
ting him to ask a single question sent him back, saying: ‘Get dressed, 
Ruginoasa’s burning!’ 
‘Oh Lord! Ruginoasa?” Leonte Bumbu said incredulously, 
trembling. ‘It’s fmpossible!’ 
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‘Now come along, don’t argue!’ the mayor said impatiently. 
‘Can’t you see? It’s lighting up the sky like a moon!’ 

‘Oh Lord, Oh Lord!’ the steward said, crossing himself as he 
went back into his cottage. 

From outside, the mayor heard Bumbu’s wife questioning him, 
and then breaking into a frightened whimper. The mayor withdrew 
to where the Ruginoasa watchman, who had brought the news, still 
stood. The shock had been so great that he had not questioned the 
man much, but had rushed straight to the manor. The watchman 
was breathing heavily, and muttered dazedly to himself all the time. 

‘Has it been burning for long, Nichifor ?’ the mayor asked, looking 
over to Ruginoasa, where the sky was as red as the“unrise. 

‘Well, when I noticed it, the cocks hadn’t started to crow for 
midnight,’ the watchman answered in smothered tones. ‘I don’t 
know what the time is now; one o'clock, maybe? Some time must 
have passed while T woke people and came here.’ 

“Where did the fire start ?’ 3 

“Well, first the straw and þÞnyricks, and then the outhouses 
caught, because there was a c'ught breeze, like there i8 here.’ 

The steward now appe@g:ed, fully dressed. From the house his 
wife’s weeping voice was heard: ‘Be caretul, Leonte. Don’t be too 
hard; you might get into trouble with the people; you know how 
angry they are just now.’ 

Bumbu set off with the mayor and the watchman without asking any 
questions. After a few paces, however, he said timidly: ‘What do you 
say, Mr Mayor - wouldn’t it be better to wake boyar Miron too?’ 

‘Oh no, let him rest!’ murmured Pravila. ‘He'll have enough time 
to get angry and worry himself tomorrow!’ 

The trees in the manor grounds closed like a black wall over the 
sight of Ruginoasa. Only when they had reached the road did 
Leonte Bumbu see the fire and exclaim, his hand to his mouth: 
‘Oh God, oh God!’ 

To the east a huge curtain of flame spread across the skv. 
Although the village was three kilometres away, the great blaze 
seemed to be right on the edge of Amara. The sky was clear, as in 
the earliest hours of dawn, only a few of the larger stars still twinkled 
in fright and amazement, as if they too were about to die away at 
any moment. From a heart of scarlet embers, powerful tongues of 
flame, as if continually fed anew by powerful hands, ceaselessly 
writhed, twisted and intertwined like biblical serpents, licking and 
pricking at the firmament, painting great rainbows and then wiping 
them off with huge columns of smoke, each one floating for a few 
seconds like a pugple rag, madly fluttering like a warning red banner. 
Huge shadows thrown by the dominating flare of the fire danced 
across the earth as if everything had begun to quake and crumble. 
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‘Oh my God, what is this?’ the steward groaned again. 

‘Stop whining,’ the mayor muttered, gazing at the flames with the 
same fear. ‘Come on, we must wake the police chief. Let’s get along 
there.’ 

Sergeant Boiangiu was just coming out of the gate, fully dressed, 
armed, and accompanied by two policemen. Someone had woken 
him shortly before, and he had instantly leapt out of bed. 

“Well, Mr Mayor, what are we going to do now?’ he asked dazed. 

‘We’ll have to go to Ruginoasa, sergeant, and have a look!’ 
the mayor answered gloomily. ‘It’s a good job somebody bothered to 
wake you. Nichifor, you run off quickly to the manor, and bring a 
servant with a cart, so that we shall get there faster.’ 

Meanwhile, as they waited, they gazed in horror at the huge 
blazing pile. The fire seemed to be steadily growing, spreading and 
approaching in a brilant flood. Leonte exclaimed under his 
breath that several thousand cartloads of fodder were burning there, 
apart from the buiédings and barns themselves. After that, nobody 
dared to so much as speak. It seen.cd as if the crackling of the flames 
could be heard in the heavy silence us they twisted and writhed 
across the heavens. Around lay the village, silent as the grave, 
sleeping or simulating sleep, unde:lining terror which ruled the 
atmosphere. Those im the road felt as if in every cottage and from 
every window greedy eyes were watching the glare of the fire, 
awaiting a secret sign or call. 

Suddenly they saw a group of people approaching from the 
direction of Ruginoasa, whistling carelessly as if the fire they were 
leaving behind troubled them not at all. The nearer they approached, 
the bolder they appeared, seeming by their attitude to mock the 
group standing in front of the police station. As they passed one of 
them called out simply: ‘Good evening!’ 

The mayor, the steward and t' + se-geant all quickly responded 
in a chorus: ‘Good evening! 

For a moment the whistling ceased, as if a question or a reproach 
was expected. Then the tune was taken up „gain and some of them 
burst into laughter. After the, had passed further down the road, 
one gave vent to a long loud whoop, as if wishing to rouse everybody 
from their sleep. Simultaneously, the knot of flames in the east 
leapt up, as if the human voice here had stoked the fire there. A 
stream of sparks shot into the air, and then spattered in a rain of 
falling stars, which, like a flock of waywerd Jeming birds moved by 
some mystergous power, poured towards Anı za in a sinuous flight. 

Recovering from the coma which had held all three of them in its 
grip, Sergeant Boiangiu muttered, his voice koarse with fear: 
‘T think the revolution has come!’ 
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Chapter Nine 


THE FIRE 


Thursday morning was heralded in Amara by a more crimson dawn 
than usual. 

The terrestrial flames painting the horizon reddened with a 
deeper fury until the curved rim of the sun heaved up beyond, like a 
head bathed in new blood. Thee, drowned in the light of day, the 
hectic glow died away behin Wi ithe edging of flames which bordered 
the sky. As the air grew cleafer, the number of rolls of smoke in the 
east grew bigger, like blackened arms reaching upwards, wringing 
their hands and raising them to the heavens. 

As always, the peasants rose with the sun. They hung around their 
yards and gazed at the clear sky and especially at the streamers of 
smoke, raising their heads to smell the fumes, without either 
amazement or rejoicing, as if meeting something natural and 
inevitable. Some came out into the road to see. have a better view 
or to exchange a few words with @ passer-bv. 

‘A real fire, no joke!’ Vasile Zidaru shouted from his yard to 
Leonte Orbisor, who lived a few cottages up and had come out 
into the road because he had heard his neighbour cough and spit. 
‘That’s how it’s been burning since midnight. The whole village 
could have lived like boyars for a year or morc on what’s gone up in 
flames there!’ . 

‘It can turn to smoke and ashes for all I care. It lay there long 
enough while we were perishing and nobody listened to us!’ 
Leonte Orbisor replied in a high, plaintive voice, rubbing his chest 
with satisfaction as if some pain had been assuaged. 

Further down the road, Mother Joana, with a basket of corn on 
her arm, was feeding her chickens, cursing the “ greedy ones and 
defending the more timid, dispensing justice in her eternally 
scolding voice. 

‘Did you see the great fire, Mother Joana?’ Vasile asked her. 
‘Seems there’s going to be a festival... What do you think, 
mother?’ 
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The old woman turned her head towards him for a moment as if 
weighing him up, and then returned her attention to the chickens, 
muttering: “That’s the only thing people crowd together for, 
festivals, devil take them!’ 

Others who lived nearby came up, each with a question or an 
explanation, but after a few words, each waited for his fellow to 
give the saving command. Then, as thcir number grew, their faces 
became darker and their voices harsher, as if a barely controlled 
impatience weighed upon their souls, until Leonte Orbisor burst out 
angrily: ‘Why are we standing here gawping? Haven’t we got any- 
thing better to t'a? Come on, let’s go up the village and see what’s 
going on — we don’t want to be left out of things!’ 

“That’s right!’ everyone exclaimed, as if he had expressed what 
lay deep in cheir hearts. 

On tkeir way, they met other groups, who joined them. The space 
before the inn loqked like a fair-ground. Women and children 
were there too, mixing with the feyerish crowd. Everyone spoke but 
little and quietly, as if each syllable v ns weighted; only occasionally 
a louder word fell, like the heavy drop of water from a storm cloud, 
causing heads to turn in amazement. 

‘Who’s in there?’ queried Vasile Zidaru, hearing a noise from 
within the inn. 

‘Quite a crowd,’ answered Ignat Cercel, who was busily moving 
back and forth among the people, ‘there’s Marin, and young 
Dragos, and Smaranda’s Petrică — a good many, having a fine time, 
and for good reason.’ 

‘What reason?” Vasile asked again. 

‘They know all right,’ Ignat muttered portentiously. ‘Leave them 
alone, they knew what they’re doing.’ 

‘Didn't I tell you, Uncle Vast- that I saw them last night 
whistling as they came down the road?’ put in Leonte Orbisor 
importantly. ‘J came ont to watch it burning and wondered who 
had done it. It was so big, and started in a lo: of places at once, as if 
there were a good many of them.’ 

‘They might have told us something about it, so that they 
shouldn't say afterwards ikat we held hack, and leave us without 
any share!’ put in a frail, decrepit old man. 

‘Well, ifthey had started asking everybody, they would never have 
done anything!’ Ignat said significantly, as if he knew much more. 

‘That’s how it is? whispered some, nodding .n agreement. 

At that moment, a great gust of laughter shook a group on the 
perimeter of the crowd, and eve:yune moved in that direction. A 
happy, but envious voice was heard to say: ‘So you've taken the 
axe with you, Teaderita? You aren’t by any chance looking for dry 
kindling in the woods right now ?’ 
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The question seemed so amusing, that another wave of laughter 
went through the crowd. Toader Strimbu, his axe on his left arm, 
and his coat slung over his shoulder, also laughed, revealing his 
long, shining teeth, like the fangs of a hungry animal: ‘Well, Uncle 
Iosif, we have to start with the kindling, that’s how we were taught!’ 

Nicolae Dragos, appeared at the door of the inn, his face sagging 
as if he had not closed his eyes all night, but nevertheless appearing 
livelier than usual. Catching sight of Toader Strimbu, he called 
back over his shoulders into the inn: ‘Come on, Petrică, don’t 
hang about anv longer: Toaderi{a has come!’ 

As he emerged on to the road, Petre followed hiti out of the inn, 
together with a crowd of others, mostly young men. Then the 
innkeeper appeared from behind and drew Nicolae back by the arm. 

‘What, my lads, you’ve drunk your fill, and now you're going to 
leave without paying? Is this the way to behave, Niculae? You’ve 
drunk and...’ 

Petre cut him short contemppously. 

‘Now look here, Uncle Chykiache, vou'd better go’ back to your 
little bar, and not bother us’ We'll pay you all right when we have 
the time! Get along, get along, leave it now.’ 

Astounded, Busuioc turned towards him, wanting to reply, but 
the young man threw him a contemptuous glance, adding in the 
same tone: “Don’t worry, Uncle Christache, we shan’t forget you! 
We'll settle with you fairly, only wait ull four turn comes! From 
now on we shan't postpone our settlements, you may be sure!’ 

Some of the people standing around laughed, others muttered to 
themselves. The innkeeper pale, and mumbled hoarsely: ‘What 
have you got against me, Petrică. my boy. After all, I.. ? 

Petre pushed him aside without answering, and addressed 
Toader Strimbu: ‘It’s a good thing you came, we were just going to 
give up waiting. Look, the sun’s up, it’s getting on for noon, and we 
still haven't got started.’ 

‘Oh, Petrică, there’s plenty of time, nobody is chasing ua? 
Toader protested. ‘I had to arrange about my children, they're 
all alone.’ 

Nicolae Dragos cut their exchanges short. There were some 
twenty of them altogether whe had heen in the inn and were now 
ready to leave. At this juncture Chirila Păun arrived, breathless 
from running, a knobbled stave in his hand. 

‘Wait, lads, wait! Don’t go without me?’ he shouted, hardly able 
to get his bicath back. ‘It would be a disgrace if I were to miss it, 
when you know gery well what was done to my...’ 

“Well, we can’t wait while you scratch your backside and...’ 
Nicolae cut in, without bothering to complete histsentence. Then, 
seeing that the group had doubled, he went on in a different tone: 
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‘Don’t all come crowding along! We’re full up. And there are 
people waiting to give us a hand there, too, if necessary!’ 

The old man with the plaintive voice, who had pushed himself to 
the front, said once again complainingly: ‘It seems to me you’re off 
and doing everything yourselves, and not bothering about us! It’s 
not fair...’ 

‘Leave us in peace, old fellow. First we have some reckonings to 
make, and then we'll see that everything is done for the best, all of 
us!’ Petre announced proudly, like a cockerel preparing to crow. 

The group started off to Lespezi. Apart from Toader Strimbu 
with the axe, anë Chirilă Păun with his stick, they were all empty- 
handed. Ilie Cirlan was the proudest of all, looking back repeatedly 
and laughing at the crowd left standing, quite still, behind them: 
‘I wonder where they're going, in that direction!’ asked Vasile 
Zidaru, «tter the group lad gone a little way. ‘Or are they still 
after Babaroaga ?’ 

Busuioc the innkeeper, who was standing among those left 
behind, muttering to himseif nerV&usly, suddenly regained his 
courage, as if a peril had left him: ‘Why did you ask where they are 
going, Vasile? Don’t you see they’ve started the revolt? Better ask 
me what they've got against me! I haven't done any harm to 
anybody, brothers, and...” 


YJeana, Dumitrn Ciulici's daughter, slept near Nadina’‘s door in 
the little room between the bedroom and the dining-room. The 
lady had made her lock all the doors, and had then herself tried 
them again to mal.e sure they were all secured. She had told the 
girl that she was afraid of thieves, whereupon Ileana had laughed. 

This morning, Heana awoke, a: + went into the dining-room 
quietly, so as not to disturb the lady. She opened the front door 
under the porch, and the windows of the lounge and dining-room. 
She wanted to get on with the cleaning before the lady rose. Taking 
up her bedding, she went down the passage and through the kitchen 
towards her home. In the kitchen, along with the crackling fire, 
were her parents, morose and terrified. 

‘Come along. girl, don’t dawdle like a boyar. this isn't the time to 
sleep!’ her father greeted her. ‘Something terrible has happened -- 
this is all we lacked? 4 

Some tune before, at sunrise, Dumitru haa gone to wake the 
chauffeur, as he had been instructed. He had waited until the 
German had emerged from his litle room, and then gone for his 
ustial morning tour of the barns. When he had returned, he had 
found Rudolf lyieg by the gate, covered in blood and dirt, his head 
bashed in. Probably he had gone out into the road to get a better 
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view of the fire at Ruginoasa and those lying in wait for him there 
had leapt on him. Who it could be, he did not know, he said, but 
last night he had heard somebody say that the lady’s German 
wouldn’t get away until he had been thoroughly beaten up, because 
he had thrashed some children in Amara the day before yesterday. 
The steward had hoisted him on his back and carried him to his 
room, where he now lay like a log, although Dumitru had washed 
off the blood and bandaged his head. So Ileana must go and tell the 
lady, when she awoke, what had happened, and that she must 
decide what to do, because the chauffeur certainly would not be 
able to drive in that state. Nor would it be wise fos the lady to stay 
much longer. The flames of Ruginoasa would be sure to spread, as 
the people were very bitter. Thereforc, he had decided to set off for 
Gliganu as soon as the horse was fed, to tell his master what had 


happened. 


Mayor Pravila, Sergeantfisoiangiu and Bumbu the steward 
returned exhausted, black with smoke and cinders. The cart turned 
into the manor yard, having paused for a moment in the street to 
allow two policemen to alight. Only with great difficulty was 
Boiangiu persuaded to present himself in front of boyar Miron, for 
he felt that his duty was to watch ceaselessly at the police station, 
so as not tu be caught by a surprise attack lty the villagers. 

Miron Tuga was up and wailing; he had seen the flames at 
Ruginoasa and heard something from the servants of what had 
happened. His first reaction had been to call immediately for 
Ichim to harness the horses and go to the spot. Then he had chaneed 
his mind. As the steward had left, he roust surely have done all that 
could be done. His own presence would only have caused trouble 
and precipitated other developments. Since yesterday, after the 
mecting called by the prefect, he had had a premonition that 
something was going to happen which could not be prevented. [he 
prefect’s intervention had been the finishing touch. An energetic 
attitude or authoritative gesture, accompanied by appropriate 
measures, would still have intimidated the latent anarchistic 
tendencies. Fear was the only basis for order with primitive people. 
The prefect had come in the spirit of mildness and conciliation, both 
signs of weakness, so that those who stil] hesitate were encouraged. 
In fact, Boerescu ‘had tried out precisely what Grigore had wanted. 
The flames at Ruginoasa seemed to old Miron to cofifirm fully his 
prophecies. ‘ 

He listened to the story the three recounted as calmly as if they 
had not been telling him that his property had been turned into 
ashes. They reported that the fire had started with the ricks of 
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fodder, but by the time it was discovered everything was burning 
and the flames had spread to the barns and stables. The servants 
there had rushed to save the animals, but, nevertheless, most of these 
had been burnt, for one could hardly get near the outhouses. Even 
if water had been available, and all the village had helped, it would 
have been very difficult to prevent the disaster. But the peasants 
had moved slowly; only those living near the place had got up to 
look after their own cottages. All the others had slept like the dead. 
Those who had been hanging around had taken their time about it, 
and all everyone had thought about was what they could filch. 
The sergeant seid in his opinion the fire had been started by Amara 
people — that was what peasants whom he had questioned had told 
him, as well as a colleague who had arrived from Izvoru that morning. 

‘Is there any hope of vour discovering them?’ old Iuga asked 
suddenly in a more cheerful] tone. 

‘I think I couldeif.. .’ 

Boiangiu hesitated for some moments before frankly admitting 
that he did ‘not dare to use his usaal methods. The peasants had 
beconre very restless and quarrelsome, as for example yesterday, 
with the prefect. It was impossible to curb them any more with 
words or threats: neither did he feel able to use force for the moment. 
for he had not enough men, and feared to provoke a revolt of the 
whole village and bring down severe retribution on himself. Hence 
he had tried to maintain order in Amara at least, by indulgence and 
persuasion, which, as a matter of fact, was what his inspector had 
advised cnly yesterday. Otherwise, he would not have allowed the 
group of whistlers to pass by last night, doubtless with the incen- 
diaries of Ruginoasa among them. 

Mron [uga admitted that in the present situation, which had been 
allowed to develop in this way, he sergeant was unable to do 
anything but defend his own skin. In fact, that was all be could do 
hinself. The important thing now was to he'd out until the author- 
isies at last realized that the revolt which iney had fomented was 
not just a masquerade like then demonstrations in Bucharest, and 
took the necessary measures. Nevertheless, he urged the mayor and 
the sergeant to do their duty. 

‘There are some good people in the village, tuo: possibly they 
are more of them than the bad ones. Get them to move, so that they 
are not overcome by the malefactors, far the; 100 are threatened by 
the coming catastrophe. What is Father Nicudtm doing? Nobody 
must be allowed to forget that the time of reckoning will come, when 
everyone will have to pay!’ 


In the roadein front of the manor at Lespezi, several peasants 
stood talking about the tire, seeing it as an omen, but not knowing 
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whether for good or for evil. Matei Dulmanu, who had been to 
Amara the previous evening, kept glancing down the road as if 
waiting for someone, and constantly muttering to himself: ‘Only fire 
can burn away sin!’ 

The others nodded, and someone said that his words were full of 
meaning. Matei then caught sight of the group approaching from 
Amara, and said with relief: ‘And don’t worry, the time is coming 
when my meaning will be clear!’ 

The group from Amara had grown. Pavel ‘Tunsu had joined them 
on the way, and others had tagged on from sheer curiosity. 

All held council with Matei Dulmanu, and then divided into two 
groups. The majority went ahead with Nicolae Dragos. 

‘Get along, get along with you, there are quite enough of us!’ 
Petre said, ‘and if we need people, Uncle Matei knows our 
watchword!’ 

Tm staying with you, Uncle Petrică” anneunced Ilie Cirlan 
eagerly. 

‘And what are they here fof anyway ? asked Matti Dulmanu, 
indicating his group. 

‘Exactly! Petre replied. ‘Bui don’t let us waste our time with a 
lot of talk — see how the others are hurrying?’ 
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As far as she could, Nadina had transformed the manor bedroom 
according to her own tastes. Gogu and Eugenia had been satisfied 
with a relative amount of comfort in the country, being interested in 
utility rather than beauty. But Nadina would not renounce a 
minimum of chic even during odd nights spent in hotel rooms 
during her travels. The vast monumental double bed, of which 
Gogu was wont to say proudly that you could nestle in it as warnily 
as on your mother’s breast, horrified Nadina not only by its chokivg 
softness, but also Ly its complete lack of proportion and taste. After 
taking a bath to wash away the effects of the journey, she had spent 
the first night on a simple, broad divan, which had been placed in 
the corner of the room next to the hall. Irom this side, one of the big 
windows, protected by an iron grill, gave a pleasant view over the 
flower garden outside. Last gight, sleep had cluded her although she 
had needed it desperately to escape from the insistent fear which 
dominated her completely. She seemed constantly to hear steps, 
either in the garden or in the other rooms, or a hand knocking on 
the window, or somebody trying to turn a handle in the hall. Each 
time she began to fall into the drowsiness which p§ecedes sleep, a 
new strange noise made her start and drove away her peace. It was 
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only towards morning, after she had listened for a while to the 
crowing of the village cocks, heralding the dawn, that she fell 
soundly asleep. And it was the crowing of a cock under her window 
that woke her now from a dream so delightful that she could not 
remember it, only retaining her pleasure and a regret that she 
could not go on dreaming it to the end. Without yet realizing where 
she was, she tried for a couple of moments, with closed eyes, to fall 
asleep again, and continue to dream, or at least to remember her 
dream. But instead, the ugly fears which she had fought all night 
rose again and she woke completely. But she did not dare to open 
her eyes, as if by seeing nothing she would be safer. Silence reigned 
supreme. First of all she was only conscious of the natural vibrations 
of the auditory nerves. which normally went unnoticed, palpitating 
like infinitely delicate mu. murs. Then she felt the rhythmic beating 
of her heart within her bosom and after a time, which seemed an 
eternity, the suddea shrill sound emit‘cd by an indignant hen in the 
garden resounded in her cars as clearly as if the window were wide 
open. This uftlexpected noise made her heart tremble for a moment, 
but as soon as she identified it her terror was transformed into 
confidence. She stretched out her hand towards the little table where 
she had laid her tiny gold watch. 

‘Right o'clock! she murmured, gazing at the dial. “How tired 
{ am! I don't want to get up at all! Still, I must leave! I'm 
Jate, 1 might have been on my way now, if... if only Rudolf 
is readv, PH be in the car in half-an-hour. I wonder where the 
girl is: 

She began to call, singing out the name in long syllables: 
‘Teana ... Henuqa... Where are vou, Henuta ... Ileana...’ 

After a couple of moments, the girl’s head appeared round the 
door opening into the hall, quictly, not quite »ure whether she had 
actually heard the Jady’s voice or only imagined it. 

‘Come along, my dear, come in. Are you ap?’ enquired Nadina, 
læzily stretching herself under the quilt, and snuggling like a kitten 
into the warmth. ‘Has Rudolf got the car out?’ 

Ileana, pretty and clean, always wore a sancy smile, which 
Nadina approved. She had even asked if the girl would like to go 
with her to Bucharest. But now her smile was anxious: ‘Has your 
mother been scolding you again, Henuja?’ Nadina asked, noticing 
her expression, ‘Come on now, don't be m.cerable, it doesn’t suit 
you!’ s j 
‘Oh dear, my lady...’ 

The moment she began to speak, tears overcame her. Between sobs 
and gasps she munaged to recount what had happened to the 
chauffeur, and&hat Ruginoasa was burning. Nadina, however, as if 
unable to grasp the meaning of the words, did not realize their 
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import immediately, and asked: ‘All right, all right, but is the car 
ready ? I must leave.’ 

When she did understand, she froze with terror in the bed, the 
quilt drawn up to her chin, gazing at Ileana with wide gleaming, 
glassy eyes. Only after some time did she murmur in a strange 
voice, exhausted and helpless: ‘What shall I do now, Ilenuta? Now 
they will kill me too, now they will... 

The girl loved her, and pitied her in her fear. Suddenly regaining 
courage, she explained eagerly and confidently that her father had 
already left some time ago to go to the boyars at Gliganu and tell 
them what had happened, and the boyars would be coming in the 
best chaise to take her, so that she need not be afraid or worry at all. 
Besides, the people here were not villains and would not dare to do 
evil things, Nadina listened, but comprehended nothing. Neverthe- 
less, the girl’s voice calmed her and soothed the terror in her heart. 
Suddenly she threw the quilt aside and said hastily: “Then better 
let me dress, so that they shall find me ready. Will you give me my 
dressing gown, dear, quickly, fd then...’ 

Swinging round she put her feet into her soft slippers and stood up, 
taking off her nightgown and flinging it on to the bedclathes. She 
was quite naked, the way she always liked to go about in her own 
bedroom, among the mirrors reflecting the curves of her body, 
flattering her knowledge of her beauty. But now she had no inten- 
tion of admiring her nakedness; the gesturt had been instinctive. 
Although it was warm in the room, she shuddered. 

‘Come along, Ilenuta, come on, I feel chilly,” she murmured, 
hugging her breasts with her arm». 

‘My, how beautiful you are, my lady,’ exclaimed Ileana ecstatic- 
ally, bringing the dressing gown and seeing Nadina completely naked. 

Nadira smiled involuntarily. Such admiration had always 
enchanted her. As the girl helped her into the soft, white silk 
néghgé, and she put her second arm into the broad sleeve, voices 
were heard in the courtyard outside. . 

‘I think the boyars have arrived, mv lady!’ Ileana cried Joy fully. 

‘Go and see, dear, quickly,’ : Nadina w hispered, in a voice dry 
with emotion. “And come back ani tel] me!’ 

Ileana hurried out through the hall, and Nadina felt her heart 
leap with impatience. Her knees trembled. She folded the two 
halves of the gown in frogt of her and sat down on the divan, 
listening with strained desperation. ( Jnly a confused noise could be 
made out, from which the timbre of a vaguely familiar voice 
emerged. She tried to identify the voice of the lease-holder or the 
lawyer, but coud not, as if she could no longer remember them. 

‘But supposing it’s not them?’ the thought flashed through her 
brain. 
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Her heart was gripped so painfully that she wanted to cry out. 

At that moment she distinctly heard the sound of hurrying steps 
in the hall. Then the door was flung open violently as if it would 
leap from its hinges and before her there appeared a young, strong, 
bony peasant, his black cdciuld jauntily on one side, his dark eyes 
frowning, a black peasant waistcoat over his long white tunic and 
heavy boots on his feet. Closing the door, Petre Petre planted him- 
self firmly in front of Nadina: ‘Lady, why do you...’ 

His voice was suddenly cut off, as if a furious hand had gripped 
his throat. In her first moment of horror, Nadina had begun to rise, 
but her knees would not support her, so that she had fallen back 
to the edge of the divan. The wings of her négiigé fell open, revealing 
her breasts, stomach and legs without her even noticing it. She 
gazed with terrified cyw at this peasant who had burst into her room. 
In a fraction of a second she recognized him as the man who had 
driven her round in the sledge, when the horses had taken fright. 
At the time his unttsual strength ard quilet confidence had impressed 
her, and now this same man had come to kill her. She heard his 
hoarse question and at the same mument saw his eyes. The next, 
she noticed that his voice had changed, and a new gleam had 
replaced the frown. She had observed this greedy, disturbed glitter 
in the eyes of almost every man and had always enjoyed it, seeing 
it as the surest proof of the passion her beauty aroused. The peasant’s 
look seared her like a flame, she felt it on her flesh, and suddenly 
realized that her body was exposed. Leaping to her feet, she pulled 
the négligé across her breasts and began to cali out desperately. 
‘What do you want?... Help... No!... Help!" 

Petre interpreted her cries as an appeal. His blood surged in his 
veins, and his face reddened, even to his eves. He saw nothing except 
her face, all the more desirable in its terror, and the frothy white robe 
through which he glimpsed her flesu. Instinctively, he stretched out 
his arms with their great knobbed hands, trying to stem some 
emotion which could no longer be cont olled and stammered 
htlplessly: ‘Well... why... shouldn't I...’ 

Nadina tried to rush to the other window. One of her wide sleeves 
touched his outstretched arm, and his fingers clutched at it in- 
voluntarily. 

‘Leave me alone... leave me... Help!... No!...’ she cried, 
trying to tear her sleeve from his grasp. 

Suddenly she felt his strong arm excirch. „ her waist. With a 
quick lizardglike movement she writhed away from him, leaving the 
robe in his hands, and ran naked across to the corner near the 
dining-room, crouching behind an armchair. Thg soft sheen of her 
skin inflamed the desire of the man even more, and, flinging the 
dressing gown towards her as if inviting her to cover herself, he 
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approached the chair with open arms, in a sort of hide-and- 
seck. 

‘Don’t come near me! Help!... What do you want!’ Nadina 
cried, her head appearing above the back of the chair, following his 
movements with terror-stricken eyes. 

As Petre came nearer to the armchair, Nadina leapt out of her 
hiding place, wanting to get to the door opening on to the hall, and 
from there, outside. But Petre’s long arm stopped her, clamping 
round her waist. 

‘Let me alone!... Help!...’ 

Petre raise her like a doll. placing his other arm under her legs, 
and turned her towards him, leaning his head back $o that he could 
look into her eyes. Tossing like a captured bird, she met his burning 
glance and saw his expression, flooded with a tremendous joy. She 
began to hammer with her fists at his face and head, knocking off his 
căciulă and hitting his eyes, in which desire leapt like a flame. He 
suffered all her blows as if they were caresses unti#, to avoid them, he 
buried his face in her stomach. Nadina had not even felt his rough 
arms, holding her up and pene against her hips and waist, but 
now she felt his moustache and his hot lips rubbing harshly against 
her skin. As she struggled, her body slipped down until the peasant’s 
mouth reached and sank between her small, round breasts, and 
on one his thirsty lips paused, nuzzling into it for some moments, 
and finally biting at it as if it were a ripe peac h. 

‘Yov’'re hurting me! Help... Let me go... Nadina cried, "and 
once more began to rain blows at his head. 

Then she realized that as he kissed and held her close Petre 
moved towards the divan with tts cumbled quilt, from which she had 
risen shortly before. With his head still hidden between her breasts, 
and led only by an insunetive desire, he slowly laid her down on 
her back across the divan, one arm still round her waist and steady- 
ing himself with the other. Nadina sank her fingers into his hair, 
shaking his head frantically. Suddenly she felt his hand heavily 
thrusting down between her ughtly closed legs, making a space for lfs 
knees. Then she telt the same hand roughly fumbling at her stomach, 
Writhing helplessly bencath his weight, her head hung swaying 
over the side of the divan: ‘I don’t want to... Help!... Help! 

Petre raised his head from between her breasts and muttered 
hoarsely: “Be still... Pm not going to bite... That's right! 

Nadina felt a shudder ef pain. For some few moments she 
continued to toss to and fro, then her screams became,gweaker aud 
her hands merely struck at him like tired wings. [ler sobbing became 
a series of rhythmic moans, dominated by his panting breath. 
With her eyes closed, her lips parted and her head swinging 
continuously from side to side, Nadina unconscioutly clasped her 
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arms round the neck of the man as he drove her body into an 
intoxicating shudder, and felt herself penetrated by an intense 
happiness, as if she were tasting an unknown, bitter-sweet, and 
unimaginably beautiful secret. 

She lay quite still, her eyes closed and then suddenly heard 
Petre’s voice, slightly mocking, as if from a huge distance: ‘You see, 
lady, you shouted and wriggled in vain! And I haven't...’ 

Nadina rose as if she had awoken from a nightmare, and covered 
her naked flesh with the nightgown, which lay near, hiding her face 
in her bands, feeling only a profound disgust for her body, which up 
till now she had adored. 

Petre pickec. his cdciuld up from the floor and put it on his head. 
He stayed for a moment looking closely at Nadina, as if only now 
did he sec her properly and muttered to himself, shrugging: ‘Lady 
ornolady...’ 

The: he added in a voice which he intended to appear authorita- 
tive: ‘If you value your life, lady, you must run! You hear me? 
You must run at once, otherwise...’ 

Nadina gazed at him uncumprehendingly, for, w hile defending her 
body, she had forgotten the real danger. Looking at him, she 
suddenly realized, remembered and whimpered: ‘Where shall I 
run? Save me! What shall I do?’ 

Petre did not want to let himself be moved, and repeated more 
harshly: “Wo as the Lord tells you, lady. Only don't hesitate too 
long.’ ° 

As he muttered the last syllables, he left her. Nadina heard his 
boots against the floor. She stumbled round for her stockings, 
whispering through dry lips, as if somebody could hear her. 

‘I must go... Where shall I go?... My God. ny God, where 
shall I go?’ 


3 

e 
Goirg on his usual nightly tour, Platamonu had seen the glare 
of the fire in the east and said to himself it must be in Teleorman, 
right on the county border, or maybe at Izvoru. In any case it was a 
sign that the revolt was approaching and would burst out here too 
in a couple of days. He decided, therefore, that he would take 
advantage of N&dina’s departure to get a ñi as far as Pitesti. He 
must wake his wife to consult with her as to wBat they should take 
besides money and jewellery. 

He even awoke Aristide, who habitually slept until noon, earlier 
than usual. i 

The youngeman was rather cross at having his sweetest sleep 
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broken, and remarked sarcastically that his father was becoming as 
nervous as lawyer Stavrat who had trembled ever since his arrival. 
Nevertheless he rose, for in fact he was even more afraid himself 
and was only making a show of heroism so as to impress his father, 
whose devotion he abused and took advantage of in every possible 
manner. 

By about seven o’clock the three of them were ready for the road, 
to say nothing of Olimp Stavrat, who had been prepared since the 
day before, and had dozed fully dressed to avoid being surprised by 
a nocturnal attack. Platamonu naturally said nothing to the 
servants or the rest of the household about their departure, for he did 
not want to give the alarm and encourage the feasants to do 
mischief. Once they had left, let it be as the Loi] willed. 

At half past eight, as they waited impatiently for Nadina, who 
would not depart from her usual fussy, dilatory habits even at a 
time of danger like this, Dumitru Ciulici suddenly appeared. After a 
moment of consternation, lawyer Stavrat expressedhis indignation by 
exclaiming: “This lady will be the ruination of us all!’ and asking 
why madam had not come wit# this decent fellow inchis cart - it 
would not have lowered her prestige -- instead of making them all 
stand about for heaven knew how long till the peasants came and 
slaughtered them. Aristide proposed that Dumitru Ciulici should 
go back in their coupé and bring the lady, during which time they 
should prepare the chaise to take them to Costești. Platarnonu, 
however, thought it wiser to leave at once in the big chaise, passing 
through Lespezi to pick up Nadina, and going on from there through 
Cantacuzu to the high road, which would be secure and probably 
guarded by the police or the army He therefore gave orders for the 
horses to be harnessed immediately. 

They all sat in the porch waiting for the chaise. and asking 
Dumitru Ciulici for details. Mis Platamonu was running about the 
house, weeping and beseeching the servants tu look after her things 
and she would not forget them, either. Dumitru, standing at the 
foot of the steps, twisting his cãvrula in his hands, was just saying thaé 
the people at Lespezi were quiet, and regretted that work had not 
begun, when a crowd of some forty peasants burst noisily through the 
gate, some waving sticks. The thice sat petrified at the top of the 
steps. Within a moment the porch was surrounded, everybody 
jostling and cursing in an effort to be in front. Only Dumitru stood 
bareheaded in the midst of ghe furious crowd. The servants came 
from the outbuildings, amazed, and the driver appeared bringing the 
horses for the chaise, which was drawn up ready. 

Recovering himself, Platamonu stood up and said, amazed but 
friendly: ‘What’s happened, my men? Who has angered you?’ 

Dozens of furious voices, one louder than the other,eanswered him 
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simultaneously, cursing, swearing and threatening, all combining 
into a deafening din from which only fragments of foul language 
could be distinguished. Platamonu, his eyes starting out of his head, 
recognized among the rage-distorted faces the features of peasants 
from Amara, Lespezi and Gliganu. His eyes came to rest on Chirilă 
PAun, who was more to the front, alongside the teacher’s brother, 
Nicolae Dragos and he said mildly: ‘Tell me, Chirilă, what’s the 
matter, what do you want from us? You know very well, I never 
hesitate to...’ 

Chirilă Păun began in his habitual modest voice, but as he spoke 
he mounted the four steps of the porch, leaning on the new, still 
green stave he J ald in his left hand. 

‘Well, they'll tell you themselves what they want, they have 
mouths. But 1 have a reckoning te make with this villain for 
Gherghina.’ 

He reached the porch, and as he uttered the word ‘villain’ he 
rushed at Aristide,gwho still sat there dazed, wearing a stupid smile, 
striking him so hard in the face that the smack reverberated as 
loudly as if he had hit him with a spade. 

‘Don't beat him, Chirila!? Platamonu began to shout. 

At that moment, however, the peasants burst over them, using 
fists and feet, and throwing them on to the floor of the porch. 
Jawyer Stavrat shouted desperately: ‘Don't kill me, brothers, I'm 
not fiom here! Oh, my goed!’ 

The cries of Mrs Plutarnonu and the other women from within 
mingled with the scuffling and shouting. The blows had only lasted 
a couple of moments, however, when the voice of Nicolae Dragos 
was heard commandingly: “Whoa- stop! Leave him, Uncle 
Chirilă. We didn’t come all the way here only to knock him about! 
Stop hitting, lads, do you hear me? We've come to geld this Greek, 
so that he won't ride other people’s zirls and womentelk any more” 

There was a moment of stupcfaction. Several voices asked: 
What did he say?’ Others cried: ‘They ‘cant to castrate him,’ 
while others raged: “Better kill him, he’ll be no loss.” -\ristice, 
stunned by the wave of blows which had rained on him, and lying 
among the boots and sandals of the peasants, wondered if he could 
move a little to one side and then disappear. But his father hegan to 
shriek desperately: ‘Forgive him, Chirilă! Have macy on him, 
lads! Nicolae, forgive him!’ 

Nobody paid ‘ny attention. A voice sho ‘ted: ‘See to the old 
people!’ and others added: ‘Make way, get to tHe side." 

Nicolae Dragoş caught Aristide by one of his legs, for the latter 
had managed to worm his way a little distance in the meantime, and 
pulled him back tu the centre, turning him on his back. Then he 
started shouting like a corpora! allotting fatigues: ‘Come on Terente 
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and Vasilică, get hold of his hands. You Costică, sit on him; don’t 
let him move. And you hold his legs — that’s right! Hold tight, boys! 
Come on, Uncle Chirilă, out with your knife, you’ve gelded enough 
swine, you're a master at it.’ 

He started to open the flies of Aristide’s trousers. Realizing what 
was in store for him, the young Greck began to rave desperately. 

‘Open his legs, lads!’ shouted Chirilă Păun, getting down care- 
fully on to his knees, the knife in his right hand. ‘Hold him fast!’ 

The peasants all crowded round, greedily taking in the spectacle. 
Platamonu threw himself madly into their midst: ‘Don’t cut him, 
Chirila! Oh, my God! Rather kill me, lads! 

Several arms barred his way and he received a number of blows, 
while Chirila’s voice was heard from the centre, saying reproach- 
fully: “That’s how I cried, when I saw my Gherghina with a big 
belly, while this thieving villain laughed and jeered.’ 

Aristide uttered a scream which made the air reverberate. 

‘Help! ... Help!... Oh my God!... Fatheag, don’t let them!’ 

As Aristide’s shricks of pain became hoarser, turning into groans 
and then to sobbing gasps, Chirilă Paiun continued to cut, talking 
quietly as if he were working on a young pig: “Now shut up, my 
young cockerel, shut up; you've insultcd our womenfolk enough, 
from now on you'll behave yourself... Ah, how my heart bled all 
through the winter, how miserably I complained to everybody...’ 

Nicolae Dragos watched sullenly, muttering and glancing from 
time to time at Platamonu, who was a little farther off, writhing in 
the hold of several peasants, screaming and sobbing. 

“There, that's it, look at them. said Chirila rising to his feet. 

‘Lay them on his chest, Uncle Chirila. Let hun stew them!’ said 
Nicolae Dragos in a thick voice, turning awav in disgust. 

Several men burst out laughing, some shouting followed, and the 
ndise, which had died down for a while, broke forth again. Aristide 
was left lying groaning on the floor of the porch. His father tore 
himself away from the arms of the peasants, and threw himself across 
his son: ‘My darling boy, my darling boy... Oh, the villains! + 

Chirila Péun and Nicolae Dragos went down the steps into the 
yard, the others following them noisily. Platamonu, suddenly 
coming to himself, called for his wife, who had fainted several times 
with horror, telling her that they must leave immediately for 
Costeşti at least, and see a doctor, otherwise the boy would die. 
Then, with a desperate effgrt, he raised his son from the ground, 
taking him in his arms like a child, and moved off with him through 
the crowd of noisy peasants, who stepped aside despite themselves 
and made room for him to cross the yard to where the chaise stood 
waiting, with the driver fussing around near it, stupefied. As he 
walked heavily along, bearing his burden, his wife gollowing with 
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two elderly maid-servants, the lease-holder shouted: ‘Mitrofan, 
Mitrofan, put the horses in, quickly, we have to go to the hospital, 
otherwise the boy will die!’ 

Hearing and seeing him, the crowd was moved by the father’s 
grief. Only Dragos burst out in the same contemptuous hatred: 
‘Get along, get along, maybe the doctor will stick them back on 
again for him.’ 

But nobody laughed any more. All watched the lease-holder seat- 
ing himself in the chaise, still holding Aristide in his arms, while 
Mrs Platamonu covered them up and then mounted alongside the 
driver herself, Dumitru Ciulici and the two maid-servants anxiously 
assisting them. The horses started towards the gate. As they passed 
the group, Platamonu, his eyes streaming and his voice grief- 
stricken, cried: ‘All right, Chirilă, the Lord is above and will hit 
you harder than you've hit me!’ 

‘You've done enough to me, without waiting for the Lord! 
Chirilă Păun ans¥ered. 

‘Sod you, you dirty Greeks,” Nicolae Dragoş cursed between 
clenched teéth. 

The chaise rattled out through the gate. After a few moments 
Nicolae said more calmly: ‘Well, we’ve finished what we came to 
do: now we can go home. There are other things to be dune." 

He met the dissatisfied gaze of a powerful youth, who said: 
‘What's that, cousin? We haven't risen just to geld the Greek’s 
son, have wee’ 

‘})'you want us to teach you what to do once you've got rid of the 
boyars?’ asked Dragos. getting angry. ‘Haven't you got a head with 
brains in it, or are you sucklings? Come on Uncle Chirila! Come 
on, lads from Amara, we shall know what to do without asking 
others!" 

‘That's right, that’s right! answered several voices. "The Lard 
be with you, we shan’t be idle either?’ 

Nevertheless, after the Amara people had gone, the group left in 
the yard of the manor stood confused, :> that somebody even 
exclaimed: ‘What was all this guing on?’ 

Then suddenly, furious at their own impotence, they began to 
shout, each louder than his fellow, cursing and urging: “Set fire to it, 
like Ruginoasa... Stop, don't, why should we go home empty- 
handed; why make a fire, instead of each taking something? The 
barns are full. fioly Mother of our hord! Cume on, boys, don't 
hesitate! Age you afraid, lon? Now we haven't any boyan any more!’ 

Somebody rushed over to the porch, where the servants busied 
themselves, weeping, and the others surged after like a Hock of 
sheep. The women ran into the house shrieking with terror. More 
aud more peasants kept coming from the road, having heard that 
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people were gathering at the manor. Those who had entered the 
house, were pushing around violently, making a lot of noise and 
breaking various objects as if fighting a mortal enemy. They 
emerged one by one, with different articles, whatever each thought 
the most precious, taking them home, shouting their satisfaction and 
hastening back to get something else before all was laid waste. Those 
who had come later were ferreting in the yard, many of them 
already hanging round the barns, The manor became an ant-hill of 
men, women and children, all obsessed with the idea that no one 
should take more than they did. 

In the meantime lawyer Stavrat, after first being dazed by the 
hail of blows, had taken advantage of the crowd gfthering round 
young Platamonu to make his way back into the house. For two 
days he had examined all the exits for just such an emergency. He 
went through the kitchen into the back of the building, emerging 
into the small yard. ‘Though still dizzy from the blows and the kicks, 
he had the presence of mind not to hide in any o the outhouses, as 
he had first intended; instead he climbed the fence around the 
vegetable garden and started off bravely across the ficld for the 
highroad, skirting the cottages of the village. Never would he have 
thought that at fifty-six he would be capable of such extraordinary 
physical effort. He had forgotten his weak heart and incipient 
asthma, and that the doctor had told him he should not run. 
Perspiring, and with a great clation whic h gave him rengwed 
strength; slightly bent to avoid observation, like a hunter in the 
mountains, he succeeded in making his way across the sticky furrows, 
dotted with puddles. The last cottage! He was tempted to pause to 
take breath and wipe off his perspiration, but overcame his weakness 
and continued his diagonal route towards the highroad. Suddenly 
he caught sight of a chaise, recognized it and began to shout, but 
his voice was lost in the rattle of the wheels. For a moment he was 
overcome with despair. What if he should meet a mob of peasants 
on his way? The chaise, its horses galloping, went on its way, 
gradually growing smaller in the distance. i 

‘How stupid these peasants are! the lawver exclanned bitterly 
to himself. ‘First they attack the lease-holder to murder him, and 
then they let him go in the chaise... If I had known, I would have 
stayed there and not bothered to come through all these puddles.’ 
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‘I must leave at qnce! Nadina muttered to herself over and over 
again, dressing with desperate haste, as if the house were on fire. 
“Where’s my hat? ... Oh, I must go!’ 


She had gathered together her toilet articles, her watch and 
several other small objects and pushed them into the red leather bag 
bearing her monogram in gold lettering. As she passed the mirror, 
she glanced at it involuntarily and was horrified to see an apparent 
stranger. 

‘Poor me!’ she murmured dazedly. ‘And all this only because... 
I must go quickly, I...’ 

Petre had passed through the hall on to the porch and descended 
into the courtyard, where others from Lespezi had gathered. 
Toader Strimbu was arguing with Dumitru Ciulici’s wife, because 
Iicana kept t13ing to return to the house to get to her lady, while 
Toader continuously barred her way, even pushing her, and the girl 
began to cry. 

‘It’s a good job you've come, Petre, these women want to eat me!’ 
said Toader, and then with a suggestive grin: ‘Well, you stayed 
quite a time, Petre —- or maybe the lady wouldn’t let you go when 
she found you were good at it?’ 

‘Shut up, Toaderita, don’t be coarse!’ said the young man, 
frowning. ‘Youre a human being, after all, not a goat! I’ve taught 
her enough of a lesson, don’t you worry... And now she’s going, 
and leaving us the estate and everything! 

‘Good work! said a couple of men trom Lespezi. 

Toader Strimbu, however, reddened suddenly: “Why, Petrică, 
was this what we weie going to do? Have I walked off my feet 
coming here for nothing?” 

‘What else do vou want, Toaderita 2?’ Petre asked him. 

‘Wasn't it you yourself who said that she had jeered at us enough, 
and...’ 

‘Did she jeer at you or at me?’ 

‘Well, if you leave it at that, ts vour business,’ said Toader 
heatedly. ‘But I ain a widower and bursung for it, and... Come on, 
The, hold this? he suddenly added, turning toward Ilie Cirlan and 
pausing his axe into Tlie’s arms. ‘I’m not going to be led by others 
who... 

Muttering, he rushed up into the porch and disappeared into the 
house. Ileana, horrified, caught Petre by the sleeve, crying: 
‘Petrică, don’t let him kill her!’ 

‘She can go to hell, if she didn’t pay heed to what I said’ the 
young man mutt€red angrily, then mastering himself: `I told her... 

The mognent Toader entered the hall, Nadina, dressed and 
carrying her bag, emerged from the bed.oom. Sceing her, the 
peasant approached, saying mockingly: ‘And where are you off to, 
my little dove? Stay here and give me a kiss!" 

. For a fractign of a second Nadina hesitated, and then shot like 
lightning into the lounge, locking the door. Toader, inflamed, 
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broke down the door with his shoulder without even trying the 
handle. 

‘Help! ...’ Nadina screamed, her eyes staring out of her head. 

‘Ah, I'm not to your liking, lady, am I?’ Toader grinned. 
‘Never mind, I like you!’ 

Flinging her to the ground, he pushed her skirts up to her waist. 
With a supreme effort, Nadina continued to scream: ‘Help! Help!’ 

‘Stop screeching, you bloody bitch!’ muttered the peasant, 
gripping her by the throat with both hands. 

Nadina’s voice broke as if torn out by the roots... 

A few minutes later, Toader Strimbu reappeared on the porch, 
Nadina’s bag hidden beneath his coat, and a leer of satisfaction on 
his face. He took back his axe from Tlie and said in a thick voice: 
‘Go on Ilie, you have a go, she might still be warm! 

The others looked at him with fearful curiosity, but Ileana burst 
out: ‘Oh Lord, he’s killed the lady for certain! s.. Murderer! ... 
Murderer...’ 

‘My God!’ Petre exclaimed. ‘Did you do that, Toaderita ?’ 

Toader Strimbu answered calmly: “She just died like a chicken! 
I hardly touched her, I only tried to stop her shouting and she didn’t 
breathe any more...’ 

‘My God!’ Petre repeated miserably. ‘It's bad business now, 
Toaderita. From now on... 

The peasant looked at Petre and then &t the others with an 
amazement which gradually turned into indignation and then to 
fury. The long bristles ruffled up on his broad unshaven face and his 
small deep-set blood-shat eves mowed like live coals fanned by a 
terrible wind. He began to rave jike a maddened beast, moving to 
and fro as if he trod barefoot on burning embers, foaming aud 
ståmmering. 

‘So what if she died? Didn't my wife die because she had starved 
for days, and I couldn't even take her to the doctor? Did any boyar 
bother himself to ask why Toader Strimbu's wife had diced? ¥en 
today I’m in debt to the priest and others for the funeral, and my 
children are starving. 1 haven't got a piece of land as big as my 
palm: m withered up with toiling till my eyes drop out of my 
head, and still I can’t feed my children... so why should you be 
angry with me because I've finished her off, instead of spitting at 
her, dead as she is. She only came here for her luxury and comfort, 
so as not to leave the land to us, but to give it to other, boyars like 
her. I’m going to kill every one of them; every time one comes 
across my path, I'm going to strike him with my axe, so that no 
boyar’s feet, nor any shoot nor seed of them shall survive!’ 

Raising his axe, he circled it wildly above his head, his hoarse 
voice came now loud, now low, like a broken trumpet: ‘I’ve had 
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my bellyful of suffering! Now I want my satisfaction! ... Only the 
blood of the boyars will cool the burning in my breast!’ 

He tore with the axe towards the manor windows, which were 
shattered in turn with their frames. Infected by his destructive fury, 
the other peasants rushed after him with whatever weapon lay at 
hand, intent on breaking and wrecking. Dumitru’s wife cried out 
and tore at her hair lest they should harm her property too. At the 
same time Ileana ran into the house to see what had happened to 
the lady Nadina. Pavel Tunsu had had his eye on the motor from 
the very beginning. In once of the storehouses he had discovered a 
pickaxe, and row began to strike the car with it, all the more 
furiously when he found it did not fall to pieces immediately, before 
his eyes. However, seeing that the petrol tank was pierced, he put 
the pickaxe down and, going to the loft above the barn next door, 
tore out «a handful of hay which he twisted into a strand. Feeling in 
his pocket for mashes, he painstakingly ignited this and, having 
waited until the flame had sprung up, threw it on to the pool of 
petrol which had collected under the machine. The car was 
suddenly surrounded with a bluish flame, which shot up to the 
rafters, licking round into the adjoining hay-loft. Within a few 
moments all the outbuildings were smothered in a huge cloud of 
smoke, in which yellow tongues writhed restlessly. 

‘Fire! Fire? burst with a savage joy from the throats of the 
peasants. i 

‘Ah, how it warms my heart!’ exclaimed Toader Strimbu, his 
face shining with perspiration, and running towards the burning 
buildings as if longing to throw himself into the conflagration. 

Near the porch Petre Petre stood confounded, gazing like one in 
a dream at the people swarming in the courtyard, Only much later 
did he observe that Matei Dulmanu also stood all in the same plage. 

‘Come on, Petrică, lets bring the lady out of the house. The fire 
will burn her, and it would be a shameful thing te leave her to that. 

ore right, Uncle Matei! Petre qguick'y agreed. ‘The people 
have gone completely crazy.’ 

At that moment Ileana emerged from the ill-fated house, holding 
m her arms the body of Nadina, wrapped in a white sheet. 


3 
9 
Drapelul seemed to be in mourning. When Titu Herdelea arrived 
in the office at ten he did not find even Rosu at his famous desk, 
piled with newspapers. Apparently the secretary had been there 


but had gone gıt some little time before, leaving a message that he 
would be back in half an hour. 
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Young Herdelea was late because on his way he had called in to 
see Modreanu at the Ministry of the Interior in order to obtain some 
information about Argeş county, as he had promised Grigore Iuga. 
He had not succeeded in finding out anything. Grigore had tele- 
phoned the head of the prefect’s office in Pitesti the previous day and 
had been told that Prefect Boerescu was out in the county, but was 
expected to return during the night. For the time being, however, 
all was quiet, and there was no news of any disturbances anywhere, 
although the danger of contagion was great, because Teleorman, 
where the madness raged, was very near, Titu had looked for 
Grigore the whole afternoon, and had only found hita in the evening 
at Predeleanu’s. Grigore had excused himself by remarking jokingly 
that whenever Titu wanted to be sure to find him, he should always 
ask first of all at the Predeleanu’s, because lately he spent more time 
there than at home. Herdelea smiled. He had observed that apart 
from Victor’s friendship, Miss Olga Postelnicu’s charming eyes were 
not indifferent to young Iuga’s attentions. 

Titu had met Gogu Ionescu the same day in the afternoon. Gogu 
had also telephoned Pitesti. [le was very depressed, and his eyes were 
continuously moist; his soul was filled with foreboding, however 
much Eugenia tried to soothe him. 

Naturally, Titu arranged his ume so as to be home by five o'clock, 
when Tanta was to call. He was there punctually, and the two 
rushed into each other's arms, weeping a litte at the joy of reunion. 
The ‘important thing’ she had mentioned in her note turned out to 
be not so portentious. Jenică had left Mrs Alexandrescu three days 
after Titu had moved; it had net been Jenică who had demanded 
that Titu should move, but the landlady herself who had wanted the 
room because Mimi had finally been turned out by her husband; 
Nirs Alexandrescu had tried to start a row and had come to their 
place and created a horrible scene with everybody ~ even loudly 
accusing Tanta of having been tumbled by the lodger; Jenică had 
parted with her for good, despite this, and had immediately bétume 
engaged to the daughter of his assistant director - as a matter of fact, 
he had behaved like a real gentleman, energetically refuting Mrs 
Alexandrescu’s imputations to his parents. Titu listened to all this 
with much interest; firstly because ‘Tanta recounted it, and secondly 
because he took a passionate interest in anything which concerned 
her. He told her with emotion that if only his position were even 
moderately assureti he would marry her tomorrow, buf in any case 
she must belong to him for ever. As a token of this, he went on, in 
place of all other endearments from now on he would only cail her 
‘my fiancée’. 

‘So here you are, Herdelea! Bravo!’ murmured Roşu, enter- 
ing and finding Titu with his nose in the newspapers. ‘So 
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that’s that, my dear fellow — in the afternoon we shall have a new 
government!’ 

After looking through several papers, he added: ‘Do you see how 
these honourable gentlemen have changed their line? No more talk 
about the sacred struggle of the peasants. Now they are ‘agitators’, 
against whom firm repressive measures must be taken. Didn’t I 
prophesy all this to you some three weeks ago, my dear fellow? 
You'll soon see how they’ll get the cannons out to crush it and they 
were glorifying it as a sacred struggle up to yesterday! Don’t you 
see? They kept repeating “Sacred struggle” and “not a drop of 
Rumanian ble od must be shed” until yesterday — that is, until the 
hour when they knew for sure that they would take office. Which 
means that they knowingly and unscrupulously set the country on 
fire! The ruin of the nation was nothing to them, the only thing was 
to get into office, even if it were in a shattered country. It’s no good, 
my friend, they’rg a vile lot! I don’t go in for politics, and to me, 
parties, with their so-called ideologies, mean nothing. But this lot 
are just scum!’ 

Here, the telephone rang, and interrupted his indignation. 

‘Hallo!... Yes. yes Drafelul. Mr Herdelea? Yes... Here he is.’ 

lt was Gogu lonescu asking for news, for it had been impossible 
to get through to Pitesti today. Titun promised that he would call 
on Gogu after seeing Modreanu. 

‘Yes. poor souls, adi agitated and suffering, just because these 
venticmen must get in, whatever the means!’ the secretary resumed, 
as if the interruption had inflamed his feelings even more. “And how 
many more will suffer, how much blood will be shed! These people 
will massacre the peasants just as freely as they urged them on to 
revolt! More than that, I assure you that they will ev cn discov er some 
agitators. Not, of course, the mister who announced that his 
struggle was sacred, oh no, my dear fellow! It will be you or me, 
or some little teacher or priest whois notin their party: a socialist 2.2 
e acudétphone interrupted him again. It was Grigore announcing 
his intention of calling for Titu to go with him to the Ministry of the 
Interio.. For the next hour and a half Ropu poured out all his 
political sagacity to his docile listener. 

Although very busy, especially because of the change m govern- 
ment, Modreanu received Grigore Tuga most affably, reminding 
him of their meeting in the train and the conversation of Rogojinaru. 
That morning he said, there had beerfa teleplane call from Pitesti 
reporting that during the night peasants had set fire to a manor in 
the south of the county, in the hamlet of Ruginija or Ruginoasa - 
the name had not been clear, because the prefect, who had tele- 
phoned personally, had been very upset and stammering. Modreanu 
added that in order to obtain full information about Argeş he had 
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called up Pitesti about an hour ago, and the prefect had told him 
that telephone communications with the lower part of the county 
‚were either out of order or destroyed, so that he would have no new 
information unless any messengers arrived. The prefect had added 
that he had given the news of the fire in the hamlet of Ruginoasa, 
just as he had received it over the telephone from Costesti, but he 
personally would not vouch for its accuracy; perhaps it was merely a 
joke in bad taste, for he himself had only come back from a tour of 
the county the previous evening and had seen that perfect order 
reigned in that area. 

‘Your prefect may be an extremely distinguished gentleman, but 
he has an excessively robust optimism,’ Modreanu smiled. 

Grigore Iuga thanked him warmly. They discussed the change in 
the government for a couple of minutes, Grigore remarking that the 
post of prefect in Arges would probably go to his friend, lawyer 
Baloleanu. That, at least, was what he had been,told by Baloleanu 
himself. Modreanu, of course, knew the lawyer and thought he 
would make an excellent prefect, especially in these troubled 
times. 

On the way, Grigore said to Titu that if Baloleanu actually did 
become prefect, he would accompany him on his way to Amara. 
He admitted that he was very worried about the old man's fate. 
Pausing on the pavement in front of the Teatrul National, Grigore 
consulted his watch, and murmured in anguisk: ‘Half past twelvé... 
My God. I wonder what is happening in Amata now ?’ 
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Byenoon, the whole of Amara knew what had been done by those 
who had left for Lespezi and Gliganu in the morning. As the news 
passed from mouth to mouth, the events naturally grew in size. 
Tt was said, for instance, that both Greeks, father and son, Tittus 
castrated, that the women had been killed with an axe by a man from 
Gliganu and that they had cut out the tongue of the lawyer from 
Bucharest and sent him running through the fields dressed only in 
his underpants. At Lespezi all the men had first had what they 
wanted out of the beautiful lady, and finally Toader Strimbu had 
wrung her neck like you woulda a chicken’s, and théa flung her into 
the fire, while Pav& Tunsu‘had beaten up the German so much 
that he had died. However, the peasants had come back in ones and 
twos, and not in the compact group in which they had departed, 
so that nobody h&d noticed them when they returned to iheir 
homes, Pavel Tunsu alone came yelling like a magman, and it 
seemed sorneone had seen Toader Strimbu carrying a heavy sack 
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over his shoulder, which others had heard was full of gold coins 
and jewels taken from the dead lady. 

Mayor Pravilă had left his clerk at the office, while he himself 
stayed at home. He knew everything that was going on in the village, 
but wished to abstain from any interference of any sort. He had 
learned that certain individuals intended to give him a sound 
thrashing and set fire to his houses because they nourished bitter 
feclings towards him for some wrong he had done them; therefore 
he felt it was wiser to let the villagers proceed with their lunacy 
just as their brains might guide them. Why should he place his life 
and property én danger because people had gone mad? The 
authorities would soon bring them back to their senses, and then 
they would repent bitterly. Until then, however, he would have to 
dance to their tune, in order to avoid ruination. 

The cierk, Chirita Dumitrescu. bored with his solitude in the 
office, called in the two watchmen and discussed events with them. 
He disapproved of and despised the peasants’ savagery, and sided 
enthusiastically with the boyars, considering himself a member of 
their class. As he spoke, he constantly admired himself or adjusted 
his collar and tie in his little mirror, which stood on the desk, 

Iu the morning, after his return from Ruginoasa and his talk with 
old Miron, Mayor Pravila had had a friendly clash with Boiangiu 
between the Iuga manor and the police station. Both wanted to 
wriggle out of the responsibility of policing and maintaining order 
in the village. Pravilé declared roundly that he washed his hands of 
the affair, and had no further power. After cursing everything in 
general, the sergeant bitterly remarked that the police were always 
supposed to do the dirty work, adding threateningly: ‘Don't drive 
me out of my wits, or Pil shoot vou all like crows, you bloody 
tods!’ 

Although Boiangin made this outward show of courage, inwardly 
he was ata loss. He thought that he would have a lire rest for the 
thr bën. for last night he had hardly hac ume to close Ins eyes 
before he had been awakened, and now he was tired out. But he had 
no chance to do so. He had to wrangle tor an hour with Didina; 
it would have come to blows if the corporal had not intervened. 
Then he had learnt about the group of peasants who had left for 
Lespezi - not of course with peaceful intentions, then more news 
had come abou? what the peasants had done, and finally Lazar 
Oduduci, pe head servant of lease-holder Cofma Buruiană, had 
arrived all in a fright, saying that a lot of people were hanging 
round the manor and he was afraid they might set tire to it 

Meanwhile, having ended the argument with this wife, he held a 
soli of council with the four policemen, As there were few of them, 
they had to appear to ignore both those disorders which had taken 
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place in neighbouring villages, and those which were *to come. 
They would close their eyes even to lesser evils in Amara; as they 
had done already in fact, since agitation had begun here a few days 
ago. But they would resolutely put down any wrecking or starting of 
fires. If the need arose, the whole station would turn out, to make a 
more powerful impression. Their rifles, however, would not be 
loaded beforchand, this would be done on the spot, in order to 
impress the people further. If, however - and God forbid it — he 
should be compelled to give the order to fire, they would first aim 
over the heads of the people, and only if this did not have the 
desired effect would they actually shoot direct. In order to be ready 
for any eventuality, nobody should leave the police station, and their 
equipment and arms should be at hand. 

‘Oduduie,’ he then said to Buruianda’s servant, ‘you are only 
seeing revolution everywhere you look, even if it is only two people 
talking. That’s the measure of your courage, Odyduie!’ 

‘I can't hold off the pcople any more, sergeant,’ answered Lazar 
Oduduie resignedly. “You can do as you please, I had to tell you, 
so that when the boyars come back they won’t accuse me of not 
taking care of their property.’ 

Later, the sergeant sent Bogza, the most quick-witted of his men, 
to go and assess the situation on the spot. The news the policeman 
brought back more than confirmed the report. The manor had not 
actually been touched so far, but there was @iaos there, with pople 
carrying away maize, beans, wheat and anything else they could lay 
hands on in sacks or baskets. Many people had quietly come across 
from Vaideei to take their share. All the barns had been broken into 
since last night. A servant had told the policeman that the lease- 
holder's watchmen themselves were the most active and it was they 
wko had called the people in to pillage. As a matter of fact, it 
looked as if Oduduie himself had some understanding with the 
peasants to the effert that he did not mind what they did with the 
barns and such-like but they must not touch the manom Bas, 
however, discovering that they wanted to set fire to or at least despoil 
the manor, he had come over to complain. There were not many 
peasants there, because everybody took what he wanted and left. 
But outside the inn there had been some fifty peasants, perhaps 
even more, either talking or plotting something. 

Boiangiu frowned: ‘So the clods won’t leawe things alone.’ 
Nevertheless, he took the Way of prudence and decided not to 
interfere. As long as they were not disorderly, why stir them. 

After less than half an hour, a policeman who had been stationed 
in the yard, rushtd into the sergeant’s office, announcing b.eath- 
lessly: ‘Fire, sir! The manor’s burning!’ 

F earfully, the sergeant went outside. True enough, in the direction 
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of Cosma Buruiana’s manor, thick clouds of smoke rolled upwards. 
He could no longer remain indifferent; to do so would mean to risk 
a court-martial if it were discovered, and it would certainly be 
disclosed if the police did nothing when the peasants set a manor on 
fire. He gave some orders, and got ready, while Didina cried, 
wringing her hands: ‘Silvestru, Silvestru, do be careful they don’t 
kill you!’ 

Controlling himself, Boiangiu remained calm, making a mental 
resolve that he would not attempt anything big; just patrol, so as to 
show authority. He did not want to arouse the peasants, but to 
quieten them, and would not treat the conflagration as a planned 
action, but would deal with it as an ordinary fire. Later, after things 
had settled down, he would change his attitude, and pay back 
today’s rascals. 

At the corner of the crossroads near the inn, the road leading to 
the manor was filled with peasants. The sergeant, marching ahead 
of the four policemen, approached with slow steps, his face bright 
and faintly smiling, to show that he had no bad intentions. The 
peasants remained still, glancing at them indifferently, as at passing 
strangers. Only when the policemen were a couple of paces off did 
the crowd make room for them to elbow their way through. 
Boiangin enquired jokingly: “Well lads, aren`t you going to let us 
through ?’ 

‘Why should you get through? Its burning all right by itself? 
shouted a sarcastic voice. 

The sergeant pretended not to wrasp the meaning of the words and 
stopped amecst the peasants. 

‘TL can see, it’s burning,’ he rephed. ‘but we have to do our duty. 
Or maybe vou’re against that, Serafim, are you?’ he added to 
Serafim Mogos who stood right in front of him with a dark and 
determined face. j 

Moges merely shrugged his shoulders without answering. 
Trifon Gui spoke up in his place: “And we know our duty towards 
you. Tes easy to heat people wp and torture them when you're 
on top” 

‘Well, if one’s job makes it necessary, Trifon . . ° Boiangiu said in 
a conciliatory manner, realizing that the peasants were trying to 
provoke him. 

‘Have you ever had a taste of it?” burst out Serafim Mogoş 
suddenly. ‘If not, Pu give you one, you bastard? a 

As he spole. quick as a flash of lightning, he smacked the sergeant 
on both cheeks. Boiangiu did not even have time to grasp what was 
going on. In a moment blows were raining on him {om everywhere. 
^s if in a dream he felt Trifon Guju seize his rifle from his shoulder, 
and shrank hisøkead into his chest, his one instinct being to get 
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away from the crowd. The peasants yelled and struck at him: 
‘Come on, give him what for!’ ‘Baste him good and proper!’ ‘Go 
on, run!’ From behind him came the terrified voices of the police- 
men: ‘Don’t hit?” He lowered his head to push his way through. 
The whole outburst only lasted a few minutes. Despite the shower of 
blows, he managed to move some distance, and soon felt them 
lessen in intensity as the crowd thinned, while behind him the 
struggle went on with the same fury, as if the peasants had not 
noticed that he had wriggled away. 

‘Run, go on,’ voices jeered around him. 

His legs listened to their prompting without his volition, and 
rapidly covered the ground. Other steps pounded fn his wake. He 
would have liked to see whose they were, but was afraid to look 
back. The yells continued. Having run thus madly for a few mo- 
ments, he noticed a gate standing wide open on the right, recognized 
Marin Stan’s dwelling and tore in through the yard towards the 
garden. In vain the dog, growling angrily, treed to bar his way; 
only when he was among the trees behind the cottage did he slow 
his pace and look round. Belund him, with the same desperate 
speed, came the four policernen, at intervals which indicated the 
order in which they had escaped from the blows. Like their chief, 
all four had lost their weapons, and two of them were bareheaded, 
having left their headgear on the field of battle. Reaching the front 
of the cottage the victorious peasants paused, booing and cy sing, 
shaking their fists and waving the rifles feft in their possession. 
Somewhat reassured by secing his men following him, the sergeant 
turned his back on the vociferous crowd and continued his with- 
drawal along the gardens at ¿& more normal pace, intending to 
find some place of refuge for all of them. .As he gradually came to 
himself he kept thinking: “Its a good thing, the rifles weren't 
loaded, otherwise the laine would have killed us.’ 

As the policemen withdrew, tenderly touching their bumps and 
bruised ribs the peasants, laughing, cursing and swearing, nude 
ribald comments about the struggle. Dancing and waving a riffin 
the air, Trifon Guju yelled and whooped with a joy that contrasted 
ill with his constantly «norose expression. "Now the time has come, 
friends! Now it’s come!’ 

The news that the policemen had been driven away spread 
quickly through the village, arousing joy everywhere and lifting a 
burden from the peasants’, hearts. Smaranda’s youngest son, who 
happened to be hanging around the inn, and saw the dgubbing they 
had, rushed home, panting breathlessly as soon as he was in the 
yard: ‘Brother Petrica! Ma! They’ve ea ... the policemen... 
the peuple... and beat them up...and...! 

Petre, who had arrived a long time ago from Lespezi, had not left 
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the cottage since. He was irritable and sullen, and the taste of bile 
was in his mouth. He had hardly spoken to his mother and did not 
even want to eat. Now he muttered sourly: ‘They can go to the 
devil, they were no good to anybody.’ 
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It was about six in the evening, when the gipsy newsboys shouted 
in Bucharest: ‘Special edition! ... New government! ... Appeal to 
the country!’ 

Since Grigor®s return from Amara he had dined at the Prede- 
leanu’s every evening. It would have been impossible to stay with his 
Aunt Mariuca, listening to her nonsensical gossip, or to go to 
restaurants or the club with friends who up till yesterday had been 
ready to die for the peasantry. They had advocated the idea of 
dividing the estates, secretly thinking that nothing would happen 
and taking a pride in appearing to be progressively minded. Today, 
however. the same people pressed for cannon to wipe out the 
insurgent villages, and for the peasants there to be whipped till the 
ilood caine, all of therm, without exception, to serve as an example, 
so that no peasant should ever dare to raise his head again. Here at 
Vietor’s place, especially now when his father was alone and in 
danger in the country aud Grigore unable to assist him, the 
atmosphere helped hinf; he and Victor understood each other, as 
aN AVS, 

On his way there this evening, he bought every special edition so 
as to read and comment on them with Victor later. He was not 
interested in the composition of the government but in the appeal, for 
it had been rumoured that big reforms were to be announced in H 
which would immediately put an end to the agitation of the 
peasants, and do away with the need for suppression by arms. 

before chuner was served. they had ume to discuss all the measures 
onuined inthe appeal, but disagreed about tonem. Predeleanu was 
wf the opion that the new government had made an excellent 
début, and that the appeal was an olive branch in the hands of 
these who would be sent to calm the peasants. Nothing more than 
this could be promised, especially under the pressure of the disturb- 
ances. Giigore, however, felt that to the people in the rebellious 
villages, the reforfus promised in the appeal would seem an empty 
mockery. The peasants wanted land, they had burnt and committed 
outrages 10 become the masters of the soil, and now the new 
government caine and instead of giving them land exempted them 
from certain taxes, promised to let to them state land, said that the 
terms of the cogtracts with the boyars would be eased, and so on; 
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all things which would have been very useful before the revolt had 
broken out, but today... 

‘I came back from Amara only a few days ago, and there I felt the 
pulse of the peasants!’ Grigore went on. ‘A month or so ago they 
tried very hard to be allowed to buy Babaroaga; today they don’t 
even think of it. Now they simply demand that all estates should be 
divided between them. Is it to these people that you want to present, 
on a plate, exemption from taxes? It’s ridiculous.’ 

‘Very well, but in that case force has to be used to quieten them 
in the first place and then, after they have come to their senses, they 
will understand the significance of the measures which have been 
worked out for their own good!’ Predeleanu said chéerfully. 

‘That's right,’ Grigore replied. ‘We mustn’t be hypocrites, after 
all! The peasants have revolted — now let the army punish them: 
that’s that! Reforms can only be discussed with healthy people, not 
with sick, hysterical ones. This appeal is just one more hypocrisy, 
that’s why it makes me cross. The revolt cannot Ere put down withcut 
bloodshed. Instead of shooting outright at the rebels, the government 
first aims in the air with the appeal, so that it can later wash its 
hands, saying that it did not want bloodshed but... It’s a cheap 
manoeuvre, and it will only exasperate the peasants and result in 
more blood being shed.’ 

Tecla had forbidden any discussion on the rising or anv politics at 
table. Most of the time they talked about Miron Tugae Mrs 
Predeleanu interrupted: ‘When I think that Victor might be alone 
in the country at this moment, it makes me shudder P 

Grigore glanced at Olga. It was then that Predeleanu enquired: 
‘By the way, Grigorita - excuse me if the question is indiscreet or 
tactless - but I heard that your wife had. 

„ Ex-wife, interposed Grigore quickly, reddening. 

Yes, that your ex-wife had gone to the country just at this 
moment, Is it true? If so, it reallv is...’ 

‘I don’t know!’ young Iuga muttered. his face darkening. ‘As far 
as I’m concerned, she died long ago.’ i 
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Bumbu the steward kept old Iuga informed about everything 
that happened in the village, as he had been instructed. Since the 
news ahout Ruginoasa had been received in the morning, boyar 
Miron had called him several times, always to ask the same 
questions: ‘Well what other tricks have our people been up to?’ 

The only fact Bumbu hid from him was the murder of Nadina, for 
fear that the old man might insist on going over to Lespezi to see 
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things for himself. When he had enquired about the fate of the lady, 
Bumbu had answered that no news had come to him, but probably 
she was not in the village any more. Iuga then exclaimed cheerfully : 
‘Of course, this is no place for her now! It’s a good thing she had 
that car, so that she could disappear in time, otherwise God knows 
what outrages she might have suffered at the hands of our people.’ 

The old man went out alone into the courtyard after dinner as he 
did every fine evening, for a little exercise before going to bed. 
The sky was clear, dark purple, and the stars twinkled like drops of 
dew. The breath of spring lent vigour to his movements. He went 
round the new villa, walking along the gravel drive, which had 
recently been cle&ined, and towards the gate opening on to the road. 
Near at hand, in front of him, through the trees and seemingly only 
a few yards away, he saw the fire consuming Cosma Buruiana’s 
manor, burning quietly, with no huge flames — only a patch of red 
light on the horizon. It was ten o'clock, the fury of the conflagration 
and the noise made @y the peasants had calmed down. In the quiet 
of the sunset, they had been audible even at this distance. The 
village slept as'if al! the events of the day had been a dream. Only 
the light of the fire proved their reality. Further away, to the left, 
another smudge of red lit the sky, marking the fire burning at the 
Lespezi manor, if not Gliganu as well, Even on the right, towards 
Ruginoasa, a rosy glow persisted. Everything that was still burning 
did so quietly with no haste, like embers. 

‘T would never have tRouglit that my people would be the vilest, 
that they would be the ones who went everywhere in the neighbour- 
hood, rousing others with their wickedness!’ Miron Tuga murmured, 
pausing for a moment near the gate. ‘All my efforts have been 
wasted on them! It’s uscless, the peasant is destined to remain a 
savage until the end of the world.’ 

He made his way back round the otner side of the house. passing 
the old buildings and entering the big garden at the back where no 
trees obstructed his view. Bitterness gradually : hered into his soul 
and becaine more and more oppressive. Up to that morning, in 
spite of all the rumours, he had been inwardly certain that his 
villagers would remain quiet, even if all the surrounding villages 
revolted. He was so closely linked to them by his own life and those 
of his ancestors that he had found it impossible to believe that they 
did not share the same family feeling. 

‘I should have gdhe to Ruginoasa all thesame tc reprimand them,’ 
he thought. Phe idea had bothered him all day, but he had kept 
pushing it aside. “The peasants might have thought that I was 
afraid, and...” 

He had reached the spot where the garden ended and the field 
began. The manor lay behind him, the lanterns in the yard twinkling 
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in the distance with a yellow light like timid candles in a church. 
He paused and turned to look once more at Buruiana’s burning 
manor. Suddenly his heart constricted painfully; as he gazed, the 
flames seemed to be consuming his own buildings. 

The blood-red patch was burning in the sky, with the Iuga manor 
outlined against it like charred but still smoking ruins. His thoughts 
dispersed and others took their place, being wiped out again in their 
turn. 


‘It can’t be!’ 
On the left, the flames at Lespezi could be seen more clearly, 


appearing nearer, as if they had been stoked afresh. Between the two 
fires, however, old Iuga discerned a new glow on fue horizon like a 
fresh wound, growing and spreading under his very eyes. 

‘It’s Cantacuzu there... So they've started at Captain 
Graidinaru’s as well!’ he muttered, attentively examining the 
tongues of fire, which gradually grew broader. 

Turning to the left, in the direction of Babaraaga and Viaduta, ne 
added to himself. 

‘It seems the colonel has escaped so far...’ 

Towards Curteanca, further to the left, however, Popescuciocoiu’s 
manor was burning and lower down in the Teleorman valley, 
General Dardalat’s place at Humele and Ionita Rontompan’s at 
Goia. 

‘Poor Tonia,’ exclaimed Miron. “Phey’ve plundered him,eton.’ 

From where the old man stood, the fire‘at Goia seemed close to 
Ruginoasa, but it was much brighter, a sign that it had been more 
recently started. Others were seen lower down beyond Ruginoasa, 
possibly at Oredelu or Izvorul. More fires could he seen above the 
woods of Amara, perhaps at Dumbriveni... 

"Fire and destruction everywhere!’ Miron thought, turning his 
face towards his own manor again having examined the length of 
the horizon. "We are like an land? 

The night covered everything. There was no breeze, no sound. 
In the profound silence which surrounded him, the of@ man could 
only hear his own breathing, rough and grating. All around the 
mute flames flickered, like putrefaction from the sores on a great 
body crucified on the earth, fouling the whole atmosphere. 

As Miron Iuga stood motionless in the dark, he shuddered, as if a 
sudden wave of cold were passing through him. He turned back, his 
eyes on his manors, over which the flames w rithéd, and once again 
murmured emphitically: ‘It can’t be!’ 
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Chapter Ten 


BLOOD 


At dawn, on Tiidav mormng, each peasant in Amara rose with one 
thought that his fellows should not outdo lum Lhe more indus- 
trious had stayed until far into the might carrying away trom the 
lease-holder’s mano all that could be salvaged from the flames, 
Pavel Lunsu had come to hblovs with lacob Mitruto:1, almost 
hilang him, oter a bull calf he had begun to lead home when the 
watchman complamed that he himself had had his eye on ıt for 
weeks, as Zamir Chelaru could witness When the tne had started, 
everyone had reyorced but then thes had regie ted that it had 
begun before tnev had taken away what was useful, especially now 
that the policemen had peen oot rid of What a waste for so many 
good thirrs to go up in uames! And twas the poorcst who had cot 
the lett becarse at the bcgmmnine they had not dared to the 
awthing, and when thev hid dued, there hid been nothing left 

No sooner hid Tenit Cercel awoken than be lost his temper to 
Jus wile prumbled that he had not brousht enough he should hive 
taken a plet as well Ihat would real) have made the chitdren 
happy igain Her husband reminucd her m vain that he hat 
nought three sacks of maize, which would list them untu mid- 
summer, almost breaking hi, back, which ha ached all mght, and 
that now she Lept cn compl umne about a piy t 

“You devil’, bitch, how could I possibly have cartied away a pie? 
On my back” shouted Ignat You cant drive a pig from behind, 
it’s not like a man or an ox” 

‘Well, how did the others manage 1t? And peopie ho already 
had two for C hristmas, not hae us, who had ows taken bv the tax 
collector, may he fot in hell! Onlv last mght IL a's Linca told me 
that the priggt’s son-in-law had driven thice ot the lease-holden’s 
piglets into his stye ` 

[gnat would have agreed that nis wife was ught of he had not 
been so angry As «a matter of fact, in his gieed for maze, lke all 
poor men who think only of their mdmdligd, ıt had not occurred to 
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him that he could or should take a pig. He retorted furiously: ‘The 
devil’s under your hide! Of course, you don’t know that the priest 
lives just opposite the Manor, and Filip only had to cross the road 
to bring home all the lease-holder’s pigs!’ 

After pottering about in the house and the yard for a time, he 
took a rope and went straight to the tax collector’s place. He knew 
that Birzotescu and his wife had fled while it was still dark the 
previous morning, as soon as they had seen the fire at Ruginoasa. 
They had been so frightened that they had not dared to go along the 
road, but had kept to the gardens and the fields, both carrying a 
small bundle on the back. Some villagers had met them, but because 
of their terror had merely consigned them to the dévil. Only a dull- 
witted girl had been left to look after the things Birzotescu had 
scraped together since he had moved there, when he had had nothing 
to his name, so that just to look at him had made one feel sorry for 
him. Ignat Cercel entered the yard and immediately went to the 
stye, where three pigs grunted and squealed. Fhe girl had not fed 
them yet. Taking his time, he let them out, gauged their weight, and 
choosing the fattest, tied the rope to one of its back legs and started 
off towards the open gate. The girl, noticing that the usual morning 
squealing had ceased, came hurriedly out holding a bag of maize. 
Ignat, without saying a word, snatched it out of her hands and 
made off, shaking the familiar bag in front of the pigs. The dullard, 
suddenly coming to herself, began to screech: ‘Oh, my Lord! 
Help! ... Thieves! ... Vhev've stolen the’pigs! Help!’ á 

Ignat, unheeding, made his way out of the gate, followed by all 
three pigs. In the middie of the road he threw them a handful of 
maize, waiting until they had gokbled it up, and then went on. The 
girl’s yells caused a couple of neighbours to come out to sce what had 
happened. 

* ‘Oh, so you’ve taken them, Uncle Ignat, have you?’ one of thein 
enquired, with envious friendliness. 

‘Well, he took mine!’ Ignat answered simply, and added with 
relish! ‘Come on there, my boys, come on!’ 

He arrived home safely, having lost only the rope, which he had 
left hanging on the pig’s leg until it had become untied and dropped 
off. Entering his yard with the three animals, he proudly said to his 
wife, holding out the bag: “There you are — maize and pigs too: but 
don’t you say another word, otherwise I'll use my belt on you, 
blasted woman!’ 

For a momenf the woman stood with eyes like saucers, then, 
recovering her senses, she stammered greedily: ‘Oh Lord! Holy 
Mother of Jesus}... Come on, my darlings, come on!’ 

Melinte Heruvimu had got up at daybreak quietly, so as not to 
wake his wife, who had been convulsing with pajn all night. He 
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plucked a chicken, and put it on to boil. Then he spread the cloth 
on the table. Ever since Cosma the lease-holder had left he had 
hung round the manor in case something should happen. He had 
taken several sacks of maize, but his main concern had been to lay 
hands on something nice to eat, so that he should be able to treat 
his wife and children like a boyar ~ they had starved for so long. 
He was convinced that the poor woman had become ill and lain in 
bed for so long only for lack of food, and that if she could eat well 
for at least a couple of days she would get on to her feet quicker than 
with any of these mixtures. Seeing that the people were only busy 
in the barns, he nad rushed at Lazar, the steward, to push him aside 
and enter the house. Lazăr, who was the stronger, would have got 
the better of him if others had not come to his assistance, beating the 
steward soundly, and dispersing into the rooms to wreck and pick up 
what they wanted to their hearts’ desire. Melinte smelt around until 
he discovered the Jagler, crammed with good things. He found two 
baskets there and filled them with jars of preserve, bottles of wine 
and liqueur, cheeses, a white loaf, sausage, tenderloin, a whole ham, 
olives and everything he could lay hands on. When he had arrived 
home dusk had already fallen, and he had not even unpacked the 
things, but had hidden them inside the entrance, planning to set a 
table to appear next morning, as in a fairy-tale. 

Now, as he empticd the baskets, placing all these delicacies on the 
white cloth, his worn face shone with happiness. As the first rays of 
the sun smiled through the grimy windows, he stood back to admire 
his work, and then turned to the bed where the woman lay. Her 
great black eyes stared at him in fear. The man, surprised in his 
action, said smiling, as if excusing hunself: “Oh, 1 thought you were 
asleep... Look, what lovely things! I brought them all for you! 
The children can eat anything, as I xg as it’s food. But you must 
feed yourself up, and with good food, so that you get better. You’ve 
been sulfering in bed, long enough. Pve put a chicken to boil in the 
saucepan, to fhake you a good, hot soup, and...’ 

Suddenly he stopped. Her eyes gazed at him steadily, unchanging, 
with the same look of terror. Her mouth was slightly open, as if she 
wished to speak. 

‘Oh, my God, you haven’t died, have you?’ Melinte muttered, 
lost. 

He approached &he bed and touched the ~i hered arm which 
rested on the grooden bed-frame, the fingers hangfhg down. 

‘She’s dead,’ the man said dully, looking for a long moment into 
her glazed eyes, which still stared at the table. ‘She’s died now, 
just when...’ 

The smallest child rose from tlic bed at the foot of the dead 
woman, whimpering and rubbing his eyes. After some moments, 
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seeing his father, he brightened and stretched out his hands to be 
picked up. Melinte took him in his arms, and holding him tightly 
against his breast, unconsciously caressed him; looking again at the 
woman, as if reluctant to believe. He woke the other two children: 
‘Come along, you’ve slept enough! It’s time to get up!’ 

The children stirred drowsily, murmuring. But when they saw the 
loaded table, they brightened up and remembered their hunger, 
Melinte seated the three of them on the bench: ‘You can eat as 
much as you like, children; eat till you’ve had your fill! Only don’t 
fight, and don’t make a noise, because mother is dead, and it would 
be a shameful thing. Pavelus, you are the eldest, See that the soup 
doesn’t boil over. I’m going to call a neighbour to wash her!’ 


Colonel Stefanescu leapt out of bed, putting on his dressing gown 
and slippers, and quickly went outside, bareheaded as he was. The 
newly risen sun shone straight into his eyes, so that at first, having 
just risen from sleep, he did not clearly see the crowd of peasants 
noisily filling the yard. He shouted at random: ‘Well, lads, what is it? 
You’ve woken me, and pulled me out here in my pants!’ 

Those standing nearer, who heard his words, burst out laughing. 
The rest made yet more noise. It was then that he saw that many 
had come with pitchforks, axes and hoes, as if for hattle. The colonel 
had retained from his military days his cOurage and daring in the 
face of danger. He had feared an eventual rising only because of the 
girls, whom he loved like the apple of his eye, lest these ruffians 
might outrage them, thus ruin‘ag them for the rest of their lives. 
Now, however, he telt in his clement. Unimpressed by the yells of 
the peasants, he shouted once again, loud enough for all to hear: 
*Hey there, hey! Don’t make such a hullabaloo if you want us to 
hear each other! ... Now, what is it, hey ? I see you’ve come armed -~ 
more than a hundred of you - and I’m alone! ... What is it? What 
d’you want from me? 

The peasants, who had quietened for a few moments, now burst 
out again in an infernal chorus: “Get out!... We don’t want any 
agreements! ... Leave the estate, Colonel, it’s ours! ... Look how 
he stands there, the old scarecrow! ... We'll give you a thrashing:... 
You've cheated and skinned us enough!... Land!... Land!... 
Our labour — our land!’ 

Old Ştefănescu looked on and listened in an amiable fashion, as 
if they had been congratulating him. When the hubbub had 
lessened, he wept on: ‘How can I understand you if a hundred speak 
at once?’ 

After a further quarter of an hour of noise, two peasants were 
elected to speak for the rest. The colonel nodded in satisfaction: 
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‘That’s right, lads! Now I know who I’m talking to... Come 
along, you, Ion!... Or maybe you want to speak first, what’s 
your name — I don’t remember?’ . . 

‘I’m Stefan Caligan, sir!’ the peasant answered, swelling out his 
chest. l 

‘Very well... Lord bless you, I’d forgotten your name, Fănică,’ 
Ştefănescu cried jovially. “Now come on, Fănică.’ 

‘Well, what can we say, sir? Don’t you know the revolution has 
come?’ asked Caligan proudly. 

‘I see that it has, but I don’t know what the revolution has got to 
do with me, as fo. me...?" 

‘You know right enough,’ exclaimed the second peasant harshly. 
‘Don’t pretend you don’t... and whether you do or you don’t, 
we want the estate, you’ve been master of it long enough, it’s our 
turn now! If you give it to us, good enough; if not, we shall take 
it anyway!’ 

‘Then take it, my lads! said the colonel, making a gesture with 
his hauds as if he pushed the devil from him. ‘What, is it my estate? 
Dig your ploughs into it, and good luck to you! As for me, well, 
therc it is!’ 

‘You’re only saying that now because you're afraid of us, but 
tomorrow you'll have forgotten what you said! the peasant 
retorted. ‘You shan't cheat us again, Mr Colonel! We've let you 
skim off the cream long e.ough! Now you can pack your bags and 
clear out; we shan’t allow you or any other boyar to set foot on our 
land, that’s Mat! 

‘And where shall I go, Ion ? asked the old man simply. 

‘Back where you came from, Mr Colonei!’ Ion answered. ‘It 
wasn’t us who brought you here, and we didn’t ask vou to come here 
either !? 

‘How can I leave, just like that, teil me? How can I leave my 
damned earnings? Is such a thing possible, Io +?’ the lease-holder 
protested. À 

‘Yes it is possible! Everything was carned with our work and our 
sweat!’ 

‘Did I come here naked as you see me now ™ 

‘Oh, don’t waste your spit! You should be glad we haven't cursed 
at you nor beaten you up, like other boyars have been treated; 
maybe you've hear@ about it! the peasant rep.'*', unmoved. ‘Go 
in health, and pay we meet again when pigs have Wings” 

The colonel, however, would not allow himself to be treated thus. 
He tried evcry argument, even going so far as to propose that they 
should let him join the revolution, so that he should save the capital 
he had invested in the estate, which was almost the whole of the 
girls’ dowry. The peasants heard him out, even laughing at some 
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of his jokes, but they found an answer for almost everything and 
where they had none repeated stubbornly that it was their labour, 
and that the revolution would not allow boyars to meddle in 
their affairs. 

“We shall get along all right, don’t worry,’ said Caligan. ‘The 
people with the people, and the boyars with the boyars. You go to 
the town, that’s where the boyars are, and that’s your place!’ 

First of all they said he should walk, only taking as much as he 
could carry in a bundle on his back. Finally, however, they allowed 
him to leave in his chaise, and take everything he could put into it. 
After standing so long, bareheaded, in the coolt morning air, the 
colonel started to sneeze. 

‘Ha, on top of everything else, I’ve caught cold!’ 

‘And what about those who got beaten up, or worse — what can 
they say?’ someone shouted. 

‘You’ve given me enough of a beating by, turning me out into 
the street, penniless, an old man, with three marriageable daughters!’ 
the colonel exclaimed bitterly. l 


In the early hours of the morning, Petre began to mend the gate 
leading into the road, of which only the two posts had remained. 
It was not such an urgent task; it had been standing thus since his 
father had died a year and a half ago, anœ could have stayed fonger. 
But Petre felt he must do something rather than go anywhere along 
with the others. 

Since he had returned from Lespezi he had been thoughtful and 
sick at heart. His mother had heard with horror from the neighbours 
what had happened, but he had been reluctant to tell her anything 
‘himself. Only when she told him that other people accused him of 
being responsible for all the trouble did he burst out furiously that 
those who said so lied, for as God was his witness he had no sin on 
his soul. 

This, in fact, was what he kept repeating to himself, yet he could 
not still his remorse. He regretted that he had not from the beginning 
minded his family’s business alone, instead of getting mixed up in 
the move to buy the estate and now to divide the land. The boyars 
had been quite decent with him, to say nothing of Grigorita; if the 
latter had been his father he could not have tdlone more. And in 
return he had taken it out of the lady Nadina, just like that, because 
she had offended him by refusing to scll Babaroaga. He out of all of 
them had felt insulted, the rest had taken it calmly. He had got it 
into his head last winter, when they went to Bucharest, that ne must 
insult her in return. Since then he had heen obsessed by the idea, 
and had rejoiced when the people had become intreasingly heated, 
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making it easier for his own feelings to burst out. He had not 
thought beforehand what his revenge would be, as young Dragos 
had done with Chirilă Păun, but had merely repeated to himself 
that he would see what he would do when the time came. And then 
it seemed to him that over at Lespezi he had suddenly gone mad. 
He had burst in, intending to strangle her, but only when he had 
stood in front of her had he realized that he would rather kill 
himself than her. Nevertheless, Toader Strimbu had murdered her. 
It had occurred to him to prevent Toader from entering, but he had 
not done so because he had been ashamed in front of the people, 
who might have accused him of taking the side of the lady, for some 
obscure reason. Indeed, while the others had been laying waste to 
the manor, he had wanted to kill Toader Strimbu for what he had 
done, the only thing which had checked his fury had been his sense 
of shame. He had returned from Lespezi alone, leaving the others 
all round the conflagration. Even Matei Dulmanu had been 
angered at her death. Petre did not dare to confess, even in his own 
heart, why the murder of the lady upset him so much. He merely 
repeated over and over again to himself that he was not guilty, for 
it had been done without his will, and he had stood aside. Whatever 
happened, he would not leave his yard, even ifit meant that he alone, 
of all the villagers, went without land. Last night he had dreamt of 
the lady. He had held her in his arms, but she had not cried out: 
she had caressed him, murmuring: “Whv did you let them kill me?’ 
and he had awoken with her reproachful voice still sounding in his 
ears. 

Now he chopped and hamuinered furiously, wanting to forget or 
at least to stifle his memories. But however hard he might try, 
another searing question would burn its way through, torturing 
his mind. z 
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Within two hours after sunrise there was a general ferment 
throughout Amara, as if the whole place was preparing to move on, 
like a caravan which had paused long enough in one place. 

All the news and rumours met on the space in front of the inn. 
They were so mahy and varied that the peop: ` vontinually expected 
to hear sone new event, even more startling tha the others, which 
then began to seem everyday occurrences. 

From time to time somebody mentioned boyar Miron, with an 
enquiring look. Others would change the subject, as if the question 
frightened them, or as if they did not want to understand. Even 
Trifon Guju, hoarse from shouting and incessantly bragging about 
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the tussle with the policemen, which he considered as a personal 
victory, only muttered and shrugged his shoulders. 

Towards noon, however, Anton the madman suddenly appeared, 
coming up the road sweating, dirty, and more ragged than when he 
had left a few days before, but with a face filled with pride, as if all 
the joy in the world were gathercd in his person. He instantly began 
to relate that there was not so much as a smell of a boyar left 
between Rosiori and Alexandria, where he had been wandering 
recently. All the manors had been burnt to the ground, so that there 
was no trace to show where they had stood. He described how the 
people, young and old, had gathered in the villages and armed 
themselves, standing on guard to see that the beyars did not return 
to stop them dividing the land. Some were even preparing to go to 
Bucharest to rescue the king from where the boyars held him, for it 
was only they who prevented him from sending word to the people 
that they had done well in driving the boyars awey, urging them to 
speed the just division of land, and not to tarry in dispensing 
justice to the poor from all the estates. 

The peasants, familiar with the madman’s OE D A made fun 
of him, some even asking how he had been so lucky as not to be 
mistaken for a boyar and have his tongue cut short to rid the world 
of his nonsense. While they were thus engaged, a trustworthy man, 
Marin Vilcu from Izvorul, appeared. He was taking his child, w ho 
was at death’s door, in his cart to Costesti“to see the doctor. "He 
stopped at the inn to rest and feed the horses; they had suffered a 
hard winter, without fodder, and could hardly stand. Marin said 
that last night he had heard that the king had replaced those boyars 
who had led the country up to now, because they had not behaved 
properly towards the people and had not wanted to give them 
land. He had put in office others who had promised that they would 
not permit any boyars in the villages, and would divide all the 
estates among the people, so that everybody should dig in his 
ploughshare and till his own plot of land. But the boyars whom the 
king had removed had come to an understanding among themselves, 
and did not want to listen to his commands: they had agreed with 
the generals to murder the king and then start out with an army and 
cannon to get the estates back from the people in those places where 
they had been taken, shooting everybody who had risen against 
their boyars. Then the king, to avoid being overcorfie by the unruly 
boyars, had secretl€ sent all the faithful servants he haq to tell the 
peasants to drive away every boyar that remained, so that not one 
should he left among them, saying that the boyars should not be 
allowed to take back the estates, and anyone who helped to do so 
would suffer severe retribution, fog these boyars had trodden his 
edicts underfoot. Those who were nearer to Bucharest must speedily 
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rise and go there, to assist him against the boyars, for he stood on the 
side of the people, desiring to deal justly with them, and this was 
why the boyars were against him. 

If Anton had told them all this, they would have been incredulous, 
but Marin Vilcu was a sober man. And he had hardly left in his cart 
before another man appeared, from Gaujani, and told them exactly 
the same thing, which he had heard from the mouth of a peasant, 
riding on horseback, with a silver cross on his breast, who had 
passed through the village. A little later further confirmation came 
from a man from Vaideei, who had got it from Mozaceni. 

People began to grow anxious. They imagined themselves 
punished and landless because they had not fulfilled the king’s 
orders. It was true they had not known about them, but now they 
did. Several voices shouted that they must go to the old boyar and 
tell him ubout these instructions, and that he must not stay amongst 
them any more, because they did not want to incur the king’s 
wrath. Others added that everybody must go; nobody must stay 
hidden in their homes when times were hard, and then come in a 
crowd for the reward. Some said that Filip Ihoasa, the priest’s 
son-in-law, for instance, had been quick enough in going to lease- 
holder Cosma’s place and leading home three pigs as large as 
calves. 

‘Let's go to the village hall? Trifon Guju shouted. ‘We'll ask the 
mayor why he hasn't told us about this order from the king.’ 

They started off with enthusiastic shouts to encourage each other, 
but found only the clerk Chiriță and an agent from the tax office, 
who was cringing and fearful, thinking they had come to kill him, 
as he had often been in the village to collect the taxes last winter. 
Chiriță. on the other hand, back-chatted with the peasants. so 
Toader Strimbu knocked him abcut a bit, which was something 
he’d been dying to do for a long time. 

‘You've hit me, Toader, you won't forget :t! Chiriya Dumitrescu 
threatened, deeply injured in his feelings. “his was all you lacked 
after your crime yesterday! Well, let it be! We'll settle accounts, 
don't you worry!’ 

“And why shouldn't I hit you. you're no better than a pig, a 
filthy pig,” Toader retorted, grinning. “And PI do it again if you 
don’t dry up! 

That he shoul€ be addressed in such a wa. in front of so many 
people woueded the clerk more than if he had Seen hit again. He 
said no more, turning his back in a superior manner. In fact, the 
peasant no longer noticed him, for at this moment Mayor Pravila, 
hearing that they had burst into the village hall, arrived breathless, 
pale with fear and whining: ‘What’s happened to you people? 
Wasn’t it enough for you to take on the boyars, or do you have to 
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fight the authorities as well? Have you gone mad, or are you on 
the way?” 

Trifon Guju, facing him, shouted: ‘Why did you keep the king’s 
orders from us, Mr Mayor?’ 

On hearing the reason for all the trouble, Pravila said that he had 
received no orders from anyone since the day before yesterday, 
when the prefect had left; the mail had not arrived, and there had 
been something wrong w'th the telephone since then, either the 
wires had been cut, or something else had happened. Trifon, as 
if he were the leading man of the village, then requested in com- 
manding tones that the mayor should send the crier to call everyone 
to the village hall, after which everybody would go to the old boyar. 

‘I shall neither send a crier nor go with you myself! Pravilà 
answered. ‘If you've done everything you wanted to do without me, 
I won’t have a hand or meddle in anything you do now! It’s your 
own business how you get out of it! I’m the mayor and I can’t ac‘ 
on rumours and fairy-tales!’ 

“Yes you can, because if you don’t you'll suffer for it! Trifon burst 
out, raising his fist. 

‘Are you threatening to strike me, Trifon ? D’you want to give me 
instructions >’ asked the mayor, flaming up proudly. ‘Go on, then, 
strike me, Trifon” 

Cursing and swearing, Trifon made for him, but the peasants beld 
him back. Much wrangling followed, pufictuated by cries and 
shouts, to which each added hus share. All tried to convince the 
mayor that he should stand with them, not against them, for this was 
not decent, even going so far as to threaten that he would not get 
any land. Ion PravilA, both because of his injured pride at being 
spoken to thus by a nobody like Trifon, and because of his fear of 
what should happen if things were to rcturn to what they had been, 
remained unmoved, declaring that he would rather go without land 
than be trampled underfoot. Trifon, bridling, exclaimed suddenly: 
‘You’ve got used to being the boyar’s mayor. we need a mayor who 
is ours; you should realize that things can’t go on as they were!’ 

‘Maybe the people will appoint you as their mayor? Well, let 
them!’ Pravila said mockingly. 

Furious, Trifon called the criers, and told them to go from house 
to house, calling the people to the village hall. Secing that most of 
the people were on Trifon’s side, the mayor thought it best to hold 
his peace. Only afier the criers had left did he annousice that he 
could have stopped them if he had wanted to, because only he had 
the right to give orders here. 

The peasants remained in the yard waiting for the others to come, 
making plans, shouting and talking. Each caught anger from the 
other, cursing and grinding his teeth. They urged each other not to 
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fear any man once the king had proclaimed himself to be on their 
side, for the boyars would not dare to oppress them any more. 
Some said that even if soldiers came, be they ever so many, there 
was no necd to be afraid, for the soldiers, too, were peasants, and 
would not shoot at the people; rather, catching fire themselves, they 
might shoot at the other side, and then one would see what the 
boyars would do. Miron’s name was mentioned more and more 
often; some even cursing him, and Toader Strimbu’s big mouth was 
heard: ‘It’s that old thief whose the root of all the trouble! He’s the 
the one who’s caused all the poverty we’ve suffered; he’s the one 
who’s taught all the others to oppress and starve us! Just wait till I 
get my hands round his throat, then you'll sce how well he’ll feel, 
the sodding bastard!’ 

Others feared that because of the old boyar all their efforts might 
be wasted, since he would not willingly part with his estate, and who 
could take it from him by force? 

‘But why the hell should we ask for his opinion?’ some peasants 
shouted angrily. ‘Is he going to go on giving us orders? Has the 
revolution come for us to blow his soup, or for him to blow ours?’ 

‘Oh, don’t get so worked up about it! I bet his teeth are chattering 
even now! We'd only have to pull a face at him and, old as he is 
he’ll run so fast, you won't even catch him with greyhounds! said a 
thin, beardless youth, provoking a gust of complacent laughter. 

The village hall and vard had been filled with people for three 
hours. The criers, having done the round of the village, had returned, 
but the pocple stayed on, waiting for the important villagers. 
Trifon, as if he were the leader, kept coming out to enquire: ‘Has 
Luca Talaba come yet? Isn't father Lupu, or Marin Stan, or Filip 
Thoasa here yet? 

Finally they all came. one by one as if ignorant of the cause, and 
each in turn shrank from being mixcd up in anything. 

‘But youll be pushing in when the land is divided!’ shouted 
Toader Strimbu. ‘We know you all right! You wanted to buy 
Babaroaga with hard cash, and turned you. noses up at us poor 
wretches! The land was all right for you then, but now it’s going to 
be divided among all of us, vou are not so keen!’ 

‘Oh, Pm keen cnough, ‘Yeaderita, only give me some!’ retorted 
Marin Stan in a lively manner. 

‘You took what you liked from lease-holder Cosma’s place, but 
now you won't have anything to do with i‘ Leonte Orbisor 
reproached®him. 7 

‘Did anybody ask me, Leonte? Tell me? Well then . . . answered 
Marin, wounded. 

‘Did anybody ask you to go bargain for Babaroaga? But you ran 
after it with yqur tongue hanging out just the same!" Toader retorted. 
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The discussion became increasingly heated; the crowd was in 
ferment. They felt that the older men opposed them only because 
they did not want the poor people to have the land. The more they 
hesitated, the more attractive seemed the idea of action, lest things 
should turn out in such a way that when the land was divided those 
who had none were pushed aside, and those who had some got more, 
as would have been the case if Babaroaga had been purchased. 
Words flew thicker and more threatening, and curses grew more 
numerous. The remarks angered Luca Talabă, who said he was 
nabody’s servant to be spoken to like that. Filip Ilioasa, indignant, 
wanted to go home, but then somebody mentiqned the -lease- 
holder’s pigs, and a row broke out. Filip tried to make himself room 
to pass, but, as if he had unleashed an avalanche of fury, he was 
suddenly beset on all sides by a shower of hits and buffets, which 
stopped only when Luca, also becoming nervous, shouted: ‘Did you 
invite us here to beat us up? Is this a decent way to behave?’ 

‘Yes, Uncle Luca!’ Trifon Guju retorted,*baring his teeta. 
‘Those who don’t understand fair words must understand blows!” 
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‘IT haven’t been in the Chamber for thiee years, but today I 
would pay to go in!’ Roşu said to Titu Herdglea, as they walked up 
Metropolie Hill. He paused now and then to get his breath, as he 
was a little chesty. ‘I must see the changes on the spot, they are so 
extraordinary. You know what all this business is actually about? 
I quarrel with you, and then to pay you out I push off from here, at 
the top of this hill - which by the grace of God I have climbed — as 
I say, I push off a huge rock, so that it will roll down, threatening 
to crush everything on its way, other people's houses as well as 
yours, and then you will get frightened and be sorry. Then you, 
seeing that I am so furious, hurriedly come to me and say: “Let's 
make it up!” and I, clever Dick, shout at the stone to stop it rolling 
further: “Stop, we’ve made it up! There’s no need for you to destroy 
any more!’ 

The Press Gallery was full today, as were all the others. The 
atmosphere was like that of a great first night at the theatre. The 
session announced for three o’clock usually started after four. Today, 
however, at a quarter to ¢hree the new government alone was 
missing, and Rosu only managed to squeeze himself into a seat by 
creating a scene. Titu Herdelea was left standing at the back. The 
deputies’ benches were crammed with people, as the members of 
the Senate had also come to attend the show. Horror rather than 
gravity was to be seen on all faces. Stan RAcaru, senior reporter on a 
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recently-founded independent and rather rickety newspaper, was 
heard to remark loudly, intending, of course, that those in the 
neighbouring galleries should hear him: ‘If the new government is 
truly democratic, and if it loves the peasants, as it boasted when it 
was the opposition, it can now issue a decree expropriating the 
estates, or at least it can announce that one will be issued, and those 
people down there, all scared stiff at the revolt, would applaud 
frenziedly, I give you my word!’ 

‘You’re joking, Nicu, the Universul reporter remarked, “but in 
fact what you say is true enough! DPve spoken to a number of 
deputies and senators who said they would accept any reform, how- 
ever radical, ven expropriation, because there’s no other way for 
thein of going back to the country, even after the disturbances have 
died down.’ 

‘People say a lot of things, but when the danger has passed, they 
forget even more!’ put in an old journalist and former deputy, the 
possessor of an imposing beard. This sally was rewarded with a burst 
of hilarity which so delighted him that he continued to chuckle until 
the end of the session, irritating his neighbours. 

Suddenly a general murmur heralded the arrival of the new 
government. The session opened. ‘The Prime Minister, bent and 
ancient, with a voice like a disconsolate widow, began a bombastic 
speech, inserting into every phrase: ‘Our dear little country’, ‘Our 
little country, so dear’, and" This dear little country of ours’, frequently 
pausing to wipe his tear-stained cheeks, and ending up with ‘the 
erring peasantry’, ‘energetic measures’, and ‘the support of every 
good Rumanian’. His predecessor, the present leader of the opposi- 
tion, which held a majority in parliament — and as old as he was, 
but even more stagy and with a white beard, answered him, 
mumbling similar phrases about ‘our dear little country’ and 
promising the new government : .¢ conditional support of the®old 
parliament. The new Prime Minister then went, arms outstretched, 
to the recent office-holder on the rostrum, : nd they kissed each other 
on both cheeks. This demonstration of patriotic brotherhood was 
accompanied by a storm of applause from the deputies, senators and 
public in the galleries. Many eyes filled with tears, and a tremor 
shook the hardest of hearts. Only the senior reporter of the independ- 
ent paper, in the Press Gallery, was unable to restrain himself, 
remarking: “These smacking kisses will scald the backs of the 
peasants!’ 

At this, Max Stresin, an old reporter of the Glasul Poporului, the 
official paper of the new government, could not control his indigna- 
tion, and burst out: ‘Sir, I cannot permit you to disturb such noble 
moments with your ribald humour, which: is only suited to your 
Jewish press!’ 
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Stan Radcaru, however, answered coolly: ‘Listen here, old chap! 
You know what you can do with your patriotic indignation? Every- 
body is well aware precisely how disinterested it is. And I don’t 
know what you’ve got against the “Jewish press”, when you’re some- 
thing of a Jew yourself when you’re at home!’ 

Continuing to mutter indignantly, Stresin took advantage of a 
fresh wave of applause to leave the Press Gallery in a huff. Mean- 
while, down below, the demonstrations of enthusiasm continued, 
vigorously supported by the public, for after the two leaders had 
embraced, the members of the new government descended to shake 
hands with their prececessors and other personalities. Every embrace 
was accompanied by loud, prolonged cheers and ‘applause — the 
louder and more prolonged, the morc violently the two individuals, 
embracing each other now, had abused each other up to yesterday. 

In this moving atmosphere of harmony, the bills of the new 
government were passed, accompanied by cheers. Each concerned 
itself with the restoration of order, and primarily with authorizing 
the announcement of a state of emergency wherever this was found 
to be necessary. ; 

‘That's it, frends!’ Stan Racaru muttered, his sarcasm being 
much enjoyed by his cronies. ‘Who are you putting this patriotic 
show on for? After all, we are the masters!’ 

Roşu, who up to now had not uttered a word, siniled ironically 
and turned to look at Herdclea. But the young man had disappear ed, 
having caught sight of Eugenia Ionescu and sinc out to wait for her. 
He wanted to tell her that Grigore Iuga, w ho was leaving with the 
new prefect, Baloleanu, for Arges next morning, had pressed him to 
accompany them, so that he wou'd not be alone in Amara, where 
God knew what he would find. Although this was no time to be 
away from the paper, Titu felt himself unable to refuse; if he had 
goné to enjoy himself previously, he was all the more obliged to go 
and stand by young Iuga now when he might be useful in one way 
or another. 

Gogu had come upstairs to fetch Lugenia before the session 
ended, and found Titu at the entrance to the gallerv. As they had to 
wait a few minutes, Gog took advantage of the opportunity to tell 
his young friend that a deputy from Pitesti had just informed him 
that things had taken a serious turn in the south of Arges; but Titu 
must not say anything about this in front of Eugenia, who had been 
upset quite enough already. Nothing certain was kndwn yet, because 
the telephone lines from Pitesti to the lower part of the ceuntry had 
been cut two days ago; it was said, however, that even murder had 
been committed. 

‘So, my dear Herdelea, you can imagine the state my heart is in!’ 
Gogu exclaimed. ‘Nadina among murderous rebels! What can have 
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happened to her -she might have managed to run away, or the 
peasants might have got hold of her. Poor father is biting his nails, 
he’s beside himself for not having prevented her leaving. Sick and 
old as he is, and doting on Nadina like he does. I think it would be 
the death of him if anything happened to her. Well, the whole thing 
is a tragedy! God will it that things settle down; I for one never want 
to hear about estates or peasants again, even if I live to a hundred. 
I’m quite ready to give Lespezi away to get rid of it. I would not 
wish my worst enemy to undergo the suffering we have endured 
these last few days!’ 

Eugenia had been moved by the emotional scene at the session. 
She advised Titu, with the half-hearted support of Gogu, not to go 
to the ccuntryside and have things happen to him, like Nadina, 
especially as the army might have to shoot, and no one knows how 
much bloodshed there might be. Young Herdelea replied, in the 
deprecating manner of a hero departing for the wars: ‘Oh, madam, 
I would be no greas loss!’ 
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As sunset drew near, the crowd at last set off in the direction of the 
[uga maror, vocilerating noisily as if going io a wedding. The 
brawling had embittered them still more, and now all of them were 
angry. The noise they made had attracted the children who came 
running to gape at them. 

‘Unele Cristache, come and leave your bar! shouted Trifon Guju, 
who was in the Icad, seeing Busuioc in his doorway. Either you're 
with us or with the others, we must know whether we put vour name 
on the list or not!’ 

Tm coming, I'm coming, brother Trifon! the innkeeper 
answered, in fear and haste. ‘How could I not be, when the whole 
village is there? You, wife,’ he added over tis shoulder, ‘come and 
stay here, because I’m going with the peop.:! 

From within the woman's voice was heard, muttering, but 
Cristea Busuioc mingled in the crowd, wearing a radiant expression 
suitabic to the occasion. He became reassured when he observed 
some of the leading villagers among the peasants, eve: including the 
mayor, Pravila. 

‘Now this is héWw it should be!’ he excjaime.! to those around him. 
‘If we all stand together, nobody can overcome uf!’ 

Miron Iuga knew of the villagers’ meeting and their preparations 
against him. Isbisescu, who until today had not cyen lifted his nose 
out of his ledgers, feeling that as a simple scribe the controversies 
between the landowner and the villagers did not concern him, was 
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terrified when Bumbu the steward told him half-seriously that it was 
precisely he whom the peasants hated most, because he kept the 
ledgers recording their debts and the terms of their agreements. 
From that morning onwards as soon as he heard a rumour from the 
servants or from someone passing through the courtyard he hurried 
to tell old Miron, always adding that in his opinion advantage 
should be taken of the hesitation of the peasants to leave Amara 
while there was time, as resistance would be futile in face of their 
overheated emotions. Miron Juga listened, but ignored the advice 
of his book-keeper. Only when the latter allowed himself the liberty 
of persisting, did the old man irritably tell him to stick to his books, 
for his advice could be dispensed with. 

‘The peasants are coming, Master Miron! Isbasescu finally 
shouted in desperation, bursting into old Tuga’s apartment. ‘The 
whole village, master! It’s terrible... Oh, Lord, oh Lord, why 
didn’t you listen to me?’ 

‘Shut up and keep your head!’ said old Iugaezalmly. ‘Let them 
come! It’s just as well that they do, so that things can be settled!’ 

Isbasescu decided to stay near the boyar, then, he sald to himsclf, 
what happened to the latter would happen to him too; since the 
people respected the boyar they would do him no harm, and there- 
fore they would leave his book-keeper alone as well. 

‘What are you going to do, master?” he asked again, looking at 
old Miron as he was walking up and down, his hands behing his 
back. ‘Aren’t you going to mnect them! Jf you don’t they might force 
their way in here! 

Miron Iuga continued to pace the room without answering, 
muttering disconnectedly to himvelf. In fact, he did not know how 
to handle these people who had thrown over all the barriers of 
authority in a few days and transformed an orderly village com- 
munity into a maddened herd, pushed hither and thither by 
primitive instincts just as the w ind blew. Of course, the driving out 
of the police, the incendiarism, the pillaging and the debauchery of 
the last few days had only been the inevitable result of a series of 
retreats on the part of the authorities, called forth by the inefficiency 
of the administration and systematic demoralisation, which was the 
result of the false promises of the demagogues; encouraging first of all 
the appearance and then the development ofa spirit of dissatisfaction 
and finally chaos in the seul of the simple peasant. Anarchic 
tendenctes had to be curbed, at the very beginning,‘in embryo, then 
energetic persuasion was sufficient. But after they had¢taken root 
and begun to show above the earth, their destructive power could 
only be stopped by brute force. He was well aware that now, alone, 
he could not fight the multitude who had lost their reason, nor 
could he fail to do his duty, which was to defend his land, His mere 
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presence and personal prestige was a barrier against complete 
anarchy. The peasant had an instinctive respect for old and leading 
villagers, and all the more for those who had been their masters 
down through generations. As long as he were present, the people 
would shrink from pillage and plunder, They had set fire to 
Ruginoasa because he had not been there. Naturally, after Cosma 
Buruiana’s manor had been set fire to, he had considered whether he 
should not withdraw until the authorities intervened to bring the 
lunatics back to their senses. Would it not be madness on his part 
too to face a mob of rebels who had lost thcir sense of judgment, 
with no othergweapon than the fear and shame which his personal 
presence would inspire? The moment the dam of respect broke 
down, would not his presence be seen as a very mockery, provoking 
an even more violent outburst of fury? Here he suddenly inter- 
rupted his own questions, for they seemed to him the first symptoms 
of cowardice. Only cowardice sought arguments and considerations 
to justify itself. What was ordained would come to pass in its own 
time. 

As he paced to and fro, Miron heard voices outside, telling him 
that the decisive moment had come. Isbasescu stood near the 
window, gazing out in terror and uttering exclamations of horror. 
Miron told himself that he should go out to meet them, but kept 
putting it off, as if every minute of delay was to his advantage. 

Outside, the sound of steps and voices grew louder. The crowd 
flooded from the road into the courtyard of the Manor, like a river 
which had suddenly changed its course, rushing up the newly- 
sanded drive, but being careful not to tread on the tender new grass 
at the edge. Now and then an admonishing voice was raised: ‘Be 
caretul, lads, don’t step on the grass, it would be a waste of good 
work!’ 

They were less noisy now, as if they were ashamed at having 
entered the grounds, whcre the peasants were not allowed to go. 
Only near the flower-bed before the villa Sid Trifon Guju dare to 
let out a deep, prolonged wheop, as if to test his own courage and 
break the spell which bound them all, 

Most of those who had entered the other way. through the yard, 
were noisier, The doves rose into the air in front of them, and the 
poultry scattered, clucking frantically. Servants and labourers of all 
kinds appeared from stables and outhouses, gazing with round, 
child-like eyes at the arrivals from,the ‘lage; laughing and 
bandying Wisecracks as if the crowd had arrived with fiddlers for a 
festivity. Only old Ichim stood ainazed and confounded. Bumbu 
the steward, looking resigned, his knees shaking, under him, stood 
near the entrance to his cottage at the back, while his wife trembled 
within, peerigg from behind the curtains. 
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‘Have you come, have you come?’ asked the steward stupidly 
when those at the head of the crowd reached him. 

On hearing that others had entered by the drive, he went there, 
as if angered and seeking to clear them out. The inner courtyard, 
between the villa and the old manor, was full of peasants. The 
steward, even more dazed, dropped a kind word to some of the 
peasants and posted himself in front of the pillars of the porch as if to 
stop the people bursting in on his master. He wore a fixed smile to 
conceal his fear and win the good-will of the crowd. 

The hubbub swelled as the villagers continued to gather. Some 
remarks, when he understood them, stung the ffelings of the 
steward, who said naively: ‘What is it, lads, what do you want? 
Tell me, because I.. .’ 

He was answered by jeering, and his words were drowned in 
booing. Bumbu was at a loss. Lupu Chiritoiu, being pushed in front 
of him, shouted: ‘Go on, man, go and tell the boyar to come out, 
because the whole village is here!’ 

‘Tm going, I’m going!’ Bumbu muttered, coming to his senses 
and rushing into the house. 

He knocked on old Miron’s door, and entered without waiting 
for an answer. 

‘Please, master, the villagers have come! 

Miron Iuga turned as if surprised, although a couple of moments 
before he had heard the rising murmur of the pcople. For a moment 
he gazed into the steward’'s eyes: ‘Very well, Leonte! Lets go and 
see what they want!’ 

He took up the small cdciul@ which he habitually wore in the 
courtyard, set it firmly on his head, and went towards the door. 
Bumbu held him hack, snatching from a stand nearby a furlined 
leather jacket and holding it out for him to put on, submitting 
humbly: ‘It’s a bit chilly, master, and you might catch a cold if. 

‘Why in hell did you bring me back?’ erowled Miron superstit- 
iously, returning nevertheless, and fastening the jacket deliberately 
as if sctting out on a long journey. 

Isbasescu had continued to stand like a stone in front of the 
window, not even stirring when the steward entered. Seeing the 
boyar’s preparations, he was inspired to stay where he was, thus 
being prudently prepared for any eventuality. Why should he 
uselessly expose himself? After all he was just a poor man put into 
the tragic position of being hated by people equally poor and 
oppressed. When Leonte Bumbu, from behind Mirorf enquired 
soundlessly: ‘Aren’t you coming » the book-keeper answered, in a 
similar manner: ‘No!’ 

Old Iuga’s appearance on the porch suddenly cut all voices short. 
Several cdciulds and hats were lifted instinctively. The old man 
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paused on the verge of the porch, level with the people. He observed 
with one glance that the crowd of peasants had completely sur- 
rounded the manor, and stretched as far as the villa, filling the 
servants’ yard. The sun, sinking to its setting behind the cottages, 
threw the porch into shade, casting a bloody glare on the hundreds of 
faces, which were screwed up into grimaces in the strong light. 

‘So, I see the whole village is here, dogs and piglets too!’ said 
Miron calmly, searching the faces as if wanting to see who was 
missing. 

‘Well, master!’ answered several hesitant voices, among which 
old Tuga recoghized that of Ignat Cercel, even momentarily glimps- 
ing his complaining face somewhere in the crowd. But he was not 
really interested — the face was only a flash in his consciousness. 

There was silence for a few moments, which seemed endless to all 
of them. ‘Then Miron Iuga suddenly shouted authoritatively: ‘Who 
called you here tœ mess up my seecl-rows and the flower-beds and 
the paths, on which I have worked so hard with the people? Who 
gave you permission to do this? Why couldn’t you wait in the 
courtyard beyond? That’s not good enough for you now, is it? 
You've become a lot of boyars since you started this revolt and done 
all those damnable things!" 

As he spoke, his fury mounted, and he was unable to control 
himself any more, although he realized that he was going too far, 
causing precisely the contrary cffect to what he desired. Sure 
enough, a voice interrupted him impudently. 

‘Have we come for you to tell us off, or for us to tell you off?’ 

Miron [uga hesitated for a fraction of a second, undecided 
whether to take note of this or not, and then continued in the same 
tone: “This taking on the airs of boyars doesn’t work with me, lads! 
J labour like you, and with you, wo that we could talk over thtngs 
there as we always do, not here, which is a place for leisure... But 
all right, now that you've come, let me he. ` what’s troubling you!" 

Trifon Guju came to the fore arrogantly his cdctuld on the kack 
of his head. 

‘Those times have gone, master... Haven't you heard the king’s 
orders, or don’t you want to?’ 

By a supreme effort, old Miron managed to refrain from answering 
by striking him in the face. He knew Trifon as lazy and vicious, 
one of those peasants whom he did not eves “other to address. As 
if he had wot heard him, he turned his head*enquiringly to the 
others to find out what orders were referred to. In fact Isbasescu 
had told him yesterday, but he thought it better to pretend ignor- 
ance. A number of decent people hastily explained how and what 
they had learned. The boyar listened calmly, and was preparing to 
speak, but Trifon Guju again interrupted more aggressively, angry 
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because Miron had not asked him for the information: ‘Wait, 
master, I'll explain, they’re stupid and...’ 

‘I don’t speak to impudent fellows with no decency,’ said old 
Miron, looking him up and down with disgust, and continuing to 
the others: ‘Come on, Profire, so... ?’ 

As he listened to the confused explanations, Miron Iuga felt the 
blood mounting to his face. Trifon’s boldness infuriated him, 
however much he tried to control himself, realizing as he did that the 
ruffian was deliberately seeking to make him lose his temper, and 
thus encourage the rest. At the same time, Trifon Guju felt humili- 
ated because the boyar did not allow him to explain, although it 
was he who had done most to get the people together and bring 
them there. As there were many who sided with him, murmuring 
that it wasn’t right for the boyar to snub him and that he should be 
allowed to speak, Trifon’s breast swelled with rage. 

Finally old Tuga, unable to listen any longer to the stammerings 
about the king’s orders, cut them short with a movement of his 
hands, facing the people, who had begun to shout. 

‘How can you let yoursclf be led by such fairy-tales, my lads? 
And burst in, trampling on my garden and ruining it? Adult, 
sensible people, coming here pellmell: do you think you can frighten 
me, or what? You should be ashamed of yourselves! Especially those 
of you who used to be decent people. and whom I respected! Look, 
the mayor of the village! Very nice, T must Say! ! Instead of calming 
those madmen who have no judginent, you join them in rebellion . 
What a mayor!’ 

‘Forgive us master; if the village took us, what else could we do?’ 
muttered Pravili, bowing humbly. 

‘And vou, Luca!’ Miron went on, more and more heatedly. 
‘Arfd an old man like you Lupu, with white hair, older than I am, 
among half-wits like Trifon! Ah, vou disgust me!’ 

All the time he spoke, he was aware that he had lost his temper, 
but was unable to restrain himself any more than a runner who has 
mistakenly taken a fatal path. and is carried irresistibly downwards, 
although he knows that he approaches a precipice. Moreover, the 
effect of his reproaches encouraged him to proceed. The mob of 
peasants fell more silent as his voice whipped them more harshly. 
It seemed as if their instinctive fear and submission had suddenly 
been revived; they nodded, muttering monosyllabit excuses. 

As old Miron’s Words laslied threateningly over the heads of the 
surprised crowd like the whip of a liou-tamer, ready to change 
direction at any moment, Trifon Guju, wriggling as if his body was 
held in an iron grip, burst out in smothered tones: ‘Wait a minute, 
sir; we didn’t rise just for the fun of it... 

His words mingled and clashed in the air with the voice of old 
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Miron Iuga. For a moment the latter choked in surprise, but then 
immediately went on in increased fury, which threatened to consume 
every obstacle: ‘You shut up, you wretch... Shut up, you thief! 
Shut up!... Shut up!...’ 

His eyes bursting from his head, and saliva foaming thinly in the 
corners of his mouth, Miron Iuga raged at Trifon Guju, shaking his 
fist. The peasant, after a moment’s hesitation, met his look with an 
arrogant smirk, and, as the boyar did not cease to say ‘shut up’, 
although he was hardly able to gasp, for exhaustion, Trifon shouted 
in a deep, contemptuous voice: ‘Why should I shut up? Well, I 
don’t want to shut up! ... You’re not going to give me orders! Am 
I your servant?” 

Miron luga, now blind with rage, nevertheless felt every word 
striking his face with such force that his ears rang. He continued, 
still beside himself: ‘Shut up!... Get out of my yard this 
instant! Get out, you wretch! Now get out, you thief, otherwise 
fg erg 

Trifon Guju, straddling his legs apart as if to root himself on his 
spot, answered with even more arrogance and anger: “Well, I’m not 
going, so there! I don’t fcel like it! And anyway, it’s not your yard 
any more, and I’d rather stay here, see!’ 

‘You’re not going?... From my yard?... You stand there 
and... Well, then I'll teach you to behave, you villain!’ 

Old Luga’s voice had changed to a quieter tone. He went quickly 
back into the house, telling himself at every step that he must be 
calm. His hands and knees shook, and his heart hammered deafen- 
ingly m his ears. In Ins bedroom his shotgun hung always loaded 
over his head. He tore it from the wall. 

Outside, all the tongues loosened. Luca Talaba alone shouted 
across to Trifon Guju that it was i: t a good thing to cheek the eld 
boyar. From all other sides, however, loud approval was expressed: 
“Well done, Trifonicé!... Don’t let yourself be... Why should the 
old boyar walk over him and insult him: ... You should have 
taken him by the throat and.. 

A thin voice from some distance away made those around laugh: 
‘Daddy Miron’s white hot with rage, bless him! 

Ignat Cercel, however, was concerned: ‘Look out, Trifon, you 
never know with the old boyar, he might...’ 

When Miron tuga reappeared, holding tl.> +m, his eyes bulging 
and bloodskot, he was greeted by a murmur af amazement and 
disapproval. The old man paused seme three paces from Trifon 
Guju, in his former place, and without shouting said in a clear, 
deep, energetic voice: ‘Get out instantly, you thfef! If you don't, 
you'll be carried out on a stretcher!’ 

‘Now listen*here, boyar, I don’t want to go! You understand ?’ 
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Trifon yelled, infuriated. ‘Don’t you try to... You'll see what 
happens, boyar or no boyar! After all —’ 

He was unable to finish his sentence. Iuga had raised the gun 
after his first words, setting it to his eye. Two reports rang out, 
following one upon the other so quickly that the second seemed to 
be the echo of the first. Trifon Guju’s face, with its wide open mouth, 
received the shots, the skin suddenly becoming pitted as with 
smallpox. His little eyes filled with amazement, and he dropped 
like a heavy sack. 

‘You thief!’ Miron Iuga muttered, swelling with satisfaction at 
seeing him slump down. j 

On hearing the shots, several men who stood near Trifon shrank 
back upon those behind, shielding their faces in terror. Shouts were 
heard in the general confusion. Alongside the frightened vuices, 
however, curses and threats burst out. Toader Strimbu, who stood 
some vards off, suddenly yelled, his face pyrple with hatred: 
‘What’s this, boyar? D’you want to kill us?’ 

Simultaneously the crowd began to move. Those around Trifon 
bent over to raise him. A sudden madness made the people rush 
now here, now there. As Toader Strimbu hurled his question, a 
cudgel, shaped like the fist of a child, rose into the air next to Miron 
Iuga. It struck him on the skull with such force that the crack 
could be heard. The boyar’s small ecezuld folded in the top. 

‘You thief, how can you dare to... Mirén began, but could not 
finish. Scores of other sticks waved in a furious throng competing 
to get at him. Old Tuga, unconscious, his skull broken, still stood in 
the midst of the peasants, who Ly crowding to hit him prevented 
him from falling. 

The open porch, with its square pillars, now filled with people all 
striking out to the right and Jeft blindly, as if even the air held an 
enemy. The window-panes rang reverberatingly and fell in 
fragments. The crowd rippled like a pool stirred by a great storm, 
waving to and fro as if secking to discharge as soon a$ possible the 
fury which choked it. Their many-toned shouts crossed with filthy 
curses to make a prolonged howl, drowning the desperate cries of 
the few maids who worked at the manor. In this outburst of fury, let 
loose in a single moment like a flash of lightning, long stored among 
the clouds, and then striking the earth without the usual thunder, 
the peasants overwhelmed the servants as well. Busibu the steward, 
although he had been standing next to the old boyar, managed to 
get away with a buffeting, as if nobody had recognized him in the 
climax of the storm. 

After a few moinents those who had crowded round old Iuga left 
one by one, calming down or hungry for more action. Without the 
support of the peasants, Miron Iuga fell face downWards, burying 
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his face in the soil as though smelling its bitter sweet arom’ more 


avidly than ever before, and for the last time. Nobody heeded him 
any more. The peasants, continually pushing each other, stepped on 
his body, trampling him underfoot, pressing him and kneading him 
into that earth in which he had sunk his roots throughout his 
lifetime. 
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‘Petrică, come quickly - the people have killed the old boyar! 
cried Marioara, bursting into the yard. ‘Come on, Petrică, hurry 
up, before they start doing something worse!’ 

Petre Petre had finished the gate, and was hammering in the 
cattle shed behind the house, to keep himself employed so that he 
would not be drawn into anything. He had heard from Smaranda, 
his mother, tha? the whole village had gone to the big boyar’s 
manor, and for a moment had been tempted to go too, not to lay 
waste or make trouble, but just the contrary, to hold back people of 
Toader Strimbu’s type. But he had stubbornly stayed at home to 
nurse the misery in his heart, thinking moreover that the people 
wouid not dare to lay hands on boyar Miron, even if they had gone 
in a spirit of revolt. 

‘My God, have thy?’ Petre exclaimed, stunned. 

He did not even look at Marioara, aluhough he loved her, and 
had planned to hold their wedding after Laster. Now she seemed 
like an unknown person. He felt indifferent to her. Her voice 
sounded strange in his ears, as it never had before. 

Without speaking, he stopped hammering and set off, almost 
running. Marioara followed like in obedient little dog, breathlessly 
telling him about events at the manor. Her words seemed to push 
him from behind, but he kept telling himself that it was useless 
going alcre, he could not fight the whole viilage, nor stop the people 
venting their rage. 

The buzz of noise round the Iuga manor could be heard far off. 
Petre quickened his steps. He was just as he had left his work, in his 
shirt-sleeves and still carrving the axe, as if he were going for a 
walk with a suck. 

In the big courtyard of the manor, perole rushed madly to and 
fro, dazed and flushed, talking noisily anc’ uncertain what to do. 
Some wrangled with the servants, others fell to quarrelling among 
themselves for nothing, ready to fight. Near the well, several peasants 
tended Trifon Guju, who lay groaning. Petre glanced at them, but 
did not stop. At Leonte Bumbi's door, more peasants were pushing 
and shouting threats, the voice of the steward’s wife shrieking within 
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rising louder than all. Next door, in the office, others broke every- 
thing they could lay hands on, especially swarming around the 
ledgers, where all the agreements and debts were recorded. 

Petre went into the other yard. Between the two buildings the 
crowd was even thicker, milling around on the same spot as if 
awaiting an order, or some sign. 

“Where’s the old boyar?” Petre asked a group of raging peasants. 

‘They’ve just taken him in,’ a voice answered him. 

As ifhe were coming from another world, Petre neither recognized 
the man who answered nor the others who stood by. He entered the 
old manor. In the porch, the crowd thinned. The bro::en windows 
gapcd like black mouths in the walls. People came and went through 
the doors, which stood wide open, as if it were the mill. In the third 
room stood a few silent peasants, heads bared. In this room Miron 
Iuga had paced, hands behind his back, a short time ago. Now he 
lay stretched out, his arms crossed on his breast, on a divan between 
the windows. His clothes were soiled with the earth, and his face 
seemed to wear a mask of clay. Old Ichim had gathered him up 
from under the feet of the peasants. Profira the cook had Jain a white 
sheet on the divan and lit a candle at his head, the flame of which 
now flickered between the broken windows. She was trying to clean 
what earth she could from the clothes and face of the dead man. 
Mayor Pravila, who was among those in the room, said in a low 
voice: ‘Woman, let him be at peace, as God willed it...’ j 

He wanted to say until an investigation established the circum- 
stances of Miron’s death, but he did not dare. 

Petre cast a long look at the muddied face of the old boyar. and 
observed on the left check a streak of congealed blood, mixed with 
earth, like a black velvet ribbon streaming out fromm under the 
flattewed cãctuld. He started on hearing the mayor say with a hint 
of hidden reproach: 

‘I suppose you were not here, Petrică ?’ 

‘Tm glad I wasn't, God forgive me!’ the young manemuttered. 
‘Only the Lord knows what will come of all this! 

‘Well, that’s how our fate was written, that we... 

Once again Pravila was afraid to complete his sentence. Ichim 
took him up saying: ‘You go, Petrică, boy, perhaps they'll listen to 
you. Don’t let them plunder and ruin everything. They’ve done 
enough harm alieady! Thats why I sent Marioara fop you... Now 
come on, the boyarsgwere goed to you and helped you when you 
were in trouble! 

Petre muttered, his face darkening: ‘They helped a good many, 
and now see what they get in return!’ 

‘God rest his soul, he was rather a hard man, and quick to 
anger!’ Luca Talaba said gently. j 
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They were quiet for some time, then Petre, suddenly ee to 
himself, said harshly: “Those who have nothing to do in here should 
leave!’ 

He did not wait to see if they would obey him; he was certain they 
would. Soon the dead man was left with Ichim, Profira and 
Marioara to watch over him. 

In the same firm voice Petre gathered round him all the peasants 
who had been scattered through the house. Reaching the porch, he 
met another crowd, who did not want to go away empty-handed. 
Iis anger rose: ‘Have you no decency? Don't you know there’s a 
dead man in fie house? Isn’t it enough that vou've killed him; now 
don’t you want even to let him rest in peace?’ 

As they withdrew, grumbling, Petre noticed others struggling to 
get into the villa, the doors of which had been wrenched off the 
hinges. It flashed through his mind that this was the property of 
Grigori{A, to whom he owed only gratitude. He rushed over, 
shouting in horror: ‘Don’t wreck everything!... Make way, 
lads!... Get out of my way!... Don’t go in, there's nothing to 
tuke!... Uncle Serafim, have more sense!’ 

He elbowed his way through and entered the villa. In the big 
hall, on the ground floor, people were walking about shyly, touching 
various objects and talking in low tones. Petre cried out again, 
appealing to their better selves rather than commanding: ‘Get out, 
lads! Get out, there’s:aothing for you here! 

He heard footsteps above, and rushed up the oaken steps. People 
were searching the rooms, which lay open, for things they could 
take. A woman, gathering odd bits of clothing in a sheet, mumbled 
whiningly meanwhile: why should she leave all these things to be 
wasted, instead of being used by her, who was so poor? Petre burst 
into one room where he saw . crowd, still repeating the same 
words: ‘Get out, my friends, it’s..." 

It was Nadina’s bedroom, with the great bed and the big photo- 
graph handing over its head. Petre manaved to push his way near 
the bed, and suddenly saw Nadina’s eyes. He started back as if it 
had really been her, and his voice dried in his throat, only his 
burning lips moved soundlessly. Almost nude, she looked straight at 
him, with a languid gaze, holding a tinge of hurtful contempt. 
Other people looked along with him, and did not dare to open their 
mouths in herepresence. At first, the heat of the young man was 
filled withajoy, as if he had found something heghad been seeking in 
vain, But the next moment the veil fell from his eyes; the contempt 
in her glance made his heart turn over and become venomous. He 
felt cheated, as if he had received a smack in the face. Suddenly he 
burst out hoarsely: ‘Look at the she-devil, how she mocks us!” 

Only theiPdid he realize that he had the axe in his hand. Whirling 
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it above his head, he leapt on the bed and hit out with all his 
strength. The glass shattered with a prolonged and piercing screech, 
its fragments spraying out like drops of blood from a wound. 
Several flew into his face, scratching him like the claws of a cat. 
Petre struck rapidly, panting greedily, and Nadina’s mutilated body 
was transformed into pieces of cardboard, but her eyes remained, 
Janguidly contemptuous, even after her body had crumpled into 
nothing. 

‘Come on, lads, don’t stay staring!’ Petre raged, his eyes blood- 
shot with fury. 

The people seemed to have been waiting for this sigfial for them to 
burst out. Within a few moments they had smashed everything in 
the room. The windows were removed by the hinges and out through 
the space flew the legs of broken chairs, pieces of clothing, chamber- 
pots, slashed pillows with their feathers floating out, and picture- 
frames... 

‘Follow me, brothers!’ Petre shouted some moments later. 

In the other rooms and down below, everyone was smashing 
things furiously. Petre ran waving his axe like one possessed. 

‘Fire!... Fire!... Let only dust and ashes be left!’ he cried to 
those coming from outside, as he made his way down to the ground 
floor again. 

‘Set fire to it. brothers!” some repeated, but still fussing around 
where they were. 

‘That’s how I like to see it, Petrică!’ said Serafim Mogos, observ- 
ing the blunted axe, ‘We've suffered all the injustices long enough!" 

Petre found himself outside. The sun had sunk behind the old 
manor. As dusk prepared the evening for darkness, the people 
seemed ever more hurried and angered. The young man’s face 
shone with sweat and bitterness. 

‘What is it, Petrică?’ asked Mayor Pravili, seeing him so changed. 

‘Can’t you see, or don't you want to?" Petre said viciously. 

‘What a disgrace it all is...’ said Lupu Chiritoiu, in feproof and 
sorrow, standing next to him. 

Petre did not leave him time to finish. 

‘Shut your gob, you old crecp-ass! You bullied us enough, 
holding us back with your tales and whimpering!’ 

‘Oh Lord, you’ve gonc mad as well! muttered the old man, 
crossing himself. ‘I hope you won't be sorry for it later on!’ 

‘Why should I? After all, we all die once!’ Petre shoutel, leaving 
hurriedly without knowing where he was going. 

Wisps of smoke began to waft out of several windows in the villa. 

‘Fire! Fire!’ a voce screamed in savage ecstasy. 

The conflagration spread with difficulty, burning smokily and only 
inside the building. It was not until after nightfall that'great flames 
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burst through the roof like a bright crown, releasing milliopsof 
sparks. The people continued to stand around the fire, as if they 
needed no sleep and had no homes to go to. They were all hoarse 
with raving, but nevertheless continued to shout disconnected words 
and curses, as if they would buy back all their years of silence. 
Behind the flaming villa the old manor stood, black and drowsy. 
When the people looked in that direction, they shuddered in- 
voluntarily. Ignat Cercel alone, in an effort to warm his heart, 
muttered: ‘Well, now the Lord has blessed him with land and 


everything else!’ 
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Chapter Eleven 


PETRE PETRE 


All Friday night the sky of Amara was crimson with the flames 
consuming the Iuga villa. The fierce, turbulent crowd of peasants 
would not go away, sleep was impossible for them. Frantically 
exultant whoops and shouts drowned the crackling of the flames. 
In the red light, the people swarmed like restless ghosts, their harsh, 
cracked voices merging into a strange noise which seened to come 
up from the bowels of the earth. Soon after midnight the roof, with 
its charred raters. crashed in on the upper-floor ceiling. An enormous 
cloud of sparks spurted out and scattered in the crimson air, followed 
by a host of fresh flames that wrenched themselves from the heap of 
burning embers. As at a supreme command, a prolonged cry of 
satisfaction burst forth from hundreds of throfts. Then, as ifthey had 
only been awaiting this sign of complete victory, the peasants 
dispersed little by little. Only a few stubbornly stayed on, afraid 
that something might happen which they would miss. Towards 
daybreak the courtyard became calmer and the fire itself burned 
more quietly, as if replete, with languid flickerings. 

In the window of the old manor the same timid light was still 
watching. The hig sparks danced was wardly over the roof and went 
out when they touched the old tiles, as if falling on ice. Ichim had 
fastened the porch doors against anyone who miglft enter and 
trouble the peace of the house. For a while he sat and watched by 
the side of the murdered boyar, then the cook took his place, then 
the steward, and then the cook’s husband. And now Marioara had 
been nodding for about an hour in the corner armchair. She felt 
sleepy, but more than this she was afraid. She never looked at the 
divan on which Miron Iuga lay dead, she was fright ened enough by 
the shadows moving restlessty on the walls like unappeesed ghosts. 
The chill that crept through the broken window-panes became 
keener. Once or twice, just as her eyes were closing, she thought she 
could hear a str@yge rustling. Only once did she dare to steal a 
glance towards the spot whence the noise came.’ As the candle 
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flickered, the dead man seemed to stir. She crossed herself qui.afly 
three times, and pulled herself together a little, but just then she 
suddenly heard a distinct, heavy, painful sigh, like a groan. In her 
dread she could not even utter a sound, but leapt to her feet. At the 
same instant a frightened voice whispered: ‘Marioara, don’t scream 
or Lam done for! ... It’s me, Isbasescu!’ 

The book-keeper crawled out laboriously from under the divan, 
quite numbed. He had hidden there when he saw old Miron take 
down his rifle, for he could foresee what was going to happen. As 
he had lain squeezed underneath, he had thanked God for sending 
him the salutary idea, otherwise the brutes would surely have 
butchered him® At first he had been afraid that the peasants would 
set the house on fire and burn him like a mouse. He had decided not 
to move before he felt that every danger was past, even if he had to 
lie there for a week. ‘Then, what with his bowels urging him fast 
and the dead man driving him mad with fear, he had thought it 
would be wiser to gake to his heels, especially when he had seen 
Marioara come in to watch the dead, for he put great faith in the girl, 

Now he hid behind the curtain, for fear somcone might see him 
from outside, and through it asked Marioara to tell him every detail 
of what had happened. On hearing that the peasants had beaten 
both Leonte Bumbu and his wife and looted their house, he thought 
that they would surely have flayed him alive. The girl also told him 
that he could safely go through the garden, as there were hardly 
any peasants Jeft in thetourtyard. Then a new idea flashed through 
his mind: only in peasant’s clothing would he avoid the risk of being 
recognized in the few villages he had to go through on his way to 
Costesti. So he sent Marioara to ask her uncle for an autt however 
ragged, and bring it in by the back door, so that nobody would see 
her, promising her a good reward and his everlasting gratitude. The 
clothes were brought by Profira hs esch, who exchanged them for 
Ishasescu’s town clothes, in case the book-keeper should not come back. 

‘Aunt Profira, may God reward you f > your good deed, for 
saving my lit,’ he said with tears in his eve , squeezing her hands. 
‘TIl never forget you.’ 

At about daybreak Ishasescu was making his way through the 
garden towards Birlogu, without secing the Iuga villa in flames and 
without looking back. 

Then, a little before sunrise, the roof of the upper floor, which had 
already been tumed into a mass of burning es:bers, crashed with a 
rumbling, eracking noise over the gr8und-floce roof, which also 
crashed, being itself charred and weakened. Within the blackened 
walls, through the hollows of the windows, one could see seething 
flames, with angry wreaths of rising sparks. 

Soon the peasants began to gather again, one by one. They stared 
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at she fire, shook their heads, uttered a word or two and quickly 
turned their eyes towards the old manor. They felt, and one of them 
voiced the feeling, that their job was not fully done so long as the 
old boyar’s mansion was still standing. But on account of the dead 
man nobody dared approach it, however much they yearned to do 
so. As a matter of fact most of them had come to loot. The poorer 
ones especially coveted the maize. A barnful of seed had been 
emptied the previous evening, but there were two more with grain 
left in them. Pavel Tu.asu brought an iron crowbar with him, and 
managed to come out first with a full sack on his back, taking it to 
old Ioana, his mother-in-law nearby, who was busy with her 
chickens and her darling grandson, Costică. 

‘Come on, mother, don’t hang behind, come and take some 
maize too, for the people are swarming there like an almsgiving day 
and later on there won’t be anything left!’ called out Pavel volubly, 
hurrying back to the manor. 

‘The devil take you!’ grumbled the old woman, going about her 
business as if she had neither heard nor seen him. 

While the crowd jostled around the barns, other more daring 
peasants squabbled over the cattle. Marin Stan drove a pair of oxen 
out of the stable and prepared to lead them home. Leonte Orbisor, 
indignant, bawled: ‘You ought to be ashamed of yourself for taking 
oxen, you’ve already got a pair and you don’t need them; I’ve 
never been able to earn enough to buy some and I've got nothing to 
till the land with! ... Leave the oxen alont, Marin; I’m ready to 
commit murder, man, if you don't let them be!’ 

‘So that's justice! Those who already have something take the best 
part and we have to whistle to make good the loss,’ threatened another. 

‘I don’t know anything about that! said Marin Stan furiously. 
“There’s no bargaining here, this is no market. Whoever gets hold of 
soruething is the owner!’ 

Leonte Orbisor grabbed Stan by his shirt, and they struggled for a 
moment, swearing all the while. Then Marin, sensing that all were 
against him, began to give way: “Well, we'll talk about it another 
time, if that’s how things are!... Never mind, Leonte, vou’ll find 
your way to my mill again!’ 

‘Why didn’t you think of the horses, you fortune-grabber, you've 
got none and they’d suit you!’ shouted Orbisor jeeringly. ‘What do 
you say, Uncle Ichim?’ 

At the stable door nearby, Ichim, a pitchfork in his hand. 
retorted: ‘Nobody’ll lay hånds on my horses, as long as I live!’ 

‘Have a care, Uncle Ichim, we'll set fire to you, too, see how well 
the villa’s burning!’ muttered a voice. 

‘Better that than be a butt for your gibes,’ said the old coachman 
proudly, as if he were the boyar. 
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The peasants didn’t want to measure themselves against Ichim, 
because he was old and because they knew him for a queer customer, 
although all of them thought they had the right to whatever they 
pleased or could get hold of. Was it not with their labour that the 
boyar had made a fortune, so that by rights it should be divided 
among them? One of them even accused Ichim angrily: ‘It’s no 
good your trying to get hold of what is ours by right, Uncle Ichim, 
because we'll not put up with it! We didn’t put up with the big 
boyar, how do you expect us to bear with you! ... Just you wait till 
Petrică comes gnd then you’ll see!’ 

Petre, however, was sleeping soundly. He had come home late, 
and weary as never before. Throwing himself on the bed in his 
clothes, he had put his fur cap under his head and fallen asleep like 
a log. All the household had got up but he had not stirred. As he 
had never been known to lie abed after sunrise, Smaranda had tried 
to wake him. With his eyes closed Petre had muttered: ‘Leave me 
alone, mother, let me rest a little longer, I'm so sleepy!’ 

‘Sleep, my boy, sleep!’ said the woman. ‘Better slecp all day than 
go again where you've been!’ 
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‘We've left on time!” remarked Titu Herdelea, looking at his 
watch and seeing that at half-past nine precisely the train had begun 
to move. 

‘If only we get there all right!’ Grigore Iuga said, controlling his 
feclings with difficulty. 

Baloleanu, his head out of the window, was waving a silk handker- 
chief and murmuring repeatedly in a choked voice: ‘Goodbye, 
Melanie! ... Goodbye!... Goodbye! 

When the, train had left the station he sat down, his cyes moist 
with tears. He smiled, however: ‘My povr little one!... She’s 
terribly anxious... Indeed, I do believe there’s reason enough, 
although I did my best to convince her there’s no danger. If the 
chief hadn’t insisted, Pd never have accepted such a heartbreaking 
task! Upon my honour, I never would have accepted!... Poor 
Melanie, how she was crying! Enough to break your heart. 

‘The train wa?made up of only a few carriages and even these were 
almost emfty. Apart from a few newfy-appointed pretects, only a 
smattering of officers and merchants had the courage to leave 
Bucharesi. The engine driver had received instructions to go ahead 
with the utmost caution, as a rumour had been heard that the 
peasants intepded to remove the rails and stop the trains in order to 
delay the afrival of troops in the insurgent regions. 
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Titu Herdelea alone maintained his calm. He was firmly con- 
vinced that all the news about the peasant riots was grossly 
exaggerated. He had found that in Rumania people knew only two 
extremities, comedy or tragedy, both equally noisy and fickle. It was 
so with this uprising; at first everybody had considered it a diversion 
fabricated by party politicians, an ingenious means of overthrowing 
the government, and now everybody was desperate and predicted 
the ruin of the country. 

Grigore Iuga was even more anxious than Baloleanu. Last night, 
at the Predeleanus’ he had becn advised not to risk his life uselessly 
until the country had been quieted. Nobody. knew exactly what was 
happening in the country. Whether he went or stayed in Bucharest, 
he could no longer be of any use to old Iuga. And the supreme 
argument had been stated in a hushed voice: what if the soldiers 
should refuse to fire, and go over to the peasants? It was just this 
argument that made him obstinately wish to’ leave. Perhaps he 
would have changed his mind, however, especially as Olga had 
detained him, with moist eyes and a tender look. Later, alone with 
him for a moment, she had suddenly whispered: ‘Stay here if you 
love me!’ Grigore had been so surprised that, kissing her hand, he 
could only murmur: ‘I must go, just because I love you so much!’ 
Afterwards, at home, this reply struck him as having been particu- 
larly idiotic, and he had been ashamed of haying uttered it, aNhough 
it seemed Olga had not found it so stupid, because she had not 
laughed either then or later. 

Olga’s whisper had moved him deeply and had raised questions 
he had not yet thought of, or wnich perhaps he had been deliberately 
trying to stifle. He felt as if he were exposed even to himself. His 
friendship with Victor had been of old standing, of course, but now 
it seemed to him that Olyuta’s eyes had madc it a closer one. He 
had never admitted that his daily visits and dinners at the Prede- 
leanu’s had had any motive. He had never realized that he loved 
Olga, although love filled his heart; he never uttered a word of love 
even jokingly. At the most his eyes had spoken, against his will. 

He reproached himself for the fact that in these moments of 
general distress his main preoccupation should be a new love. It 
began to dawn on him that he had cast off Nadina so finally 
precisely in order to further his approaches to Olga, Nadina, it was 
true, had wounded his feelings so deeply that there could be no 
question of continuing their married life together. All the same, had 
it not been for Olga he would not have had the strength of will to 
repudiate her so downrightly. He began to be tormentec by the 
thought that he had left his father alone in the country out of sheer 
selfishness, just to remain near Olga and see her at leart once a day. 
It was useless telling himself that he had only complied with the 
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wishes of the old man, who had told him to go. He was sure now 
that under different circumstances, that is, if he had not been in 
love, he would not have left Amara. 

Baloleanu’s emotion made itself manifest in an uncontrollable 
torrent of words. From the moment he had been appointed prefect 
of a rebellious county he had felt the need of presenting himself 
everywhere as a martyr sent to the scaffold. In Bucharest it had been 
reported very confidentially that one could not be at all sure of the 
army and that in the end it would be necessary to call in the 
Austrians in orger to bring about complete pacification. It was said 
that the new government had no great confidence in the peasant- 
soldiers, either, but that they did not want to call in foreign aid 
before making one more final attempt. 

‘My dear friends, we’re living the worst tragedy in the history of 
the Rumanian people!’ said Baloleanu in a voice choked with 
emotion. ‘The chief himself was moved yesterday afternoon, when 
he gave us instructions tc carry out our awkward mission. He 
admitted that our task was extremely difficult and most dangerous. 
“I count”, he told us, “on your tact, intelligence and energy! You 
will take with you the government's appeal with reforms which 
meet the most pressing grievances. Jt is an excellent and peaceful 
weapon, which should be handled with the greatest skill. In places 
where persuasion fail however, where belligerent resistance is 
encountered, the army should be used with the utmost determina- 
tion and vigour. To violence you will reply with violence, because 
order must he re-established at all costs...’’ Thats what my chief 
said. We were overcome with emotion. It was a historic moment. 
And then he embraced each of us... Now the question arises, what 
shall we find on the spot? Pm © democrat by education and a 
convinced humanitarian. You can well imagine what it would mean 
to me, if I should have to order a bloody repression. But the higher 
interests of the nation!... A dreadful dilemma!’ 

Titu Herdelea heard him out with suitable gravity, but to himself 
he thought that Baloleanu was a great humbug. He remembered 
the emphasis with which this same man had preached a little while 
ago, at Enache’s, the idea of dividing up the cstates for the peasants. 
And now he was trying to justify beforehand the murder of those 
same peasants, if they should not be content with the reforms, in 
which no menti8n was made of dividing the iand. It was on the tip 
of his tongu® to remind him of his former promis®s. Grigore spoke in 
his stead, as if similar thoughts had been troubling him: ‘If the 
peasants nave started to rise for land, it will be hard to satisfy them 
with formal reforms!’ 


“Why, do ygu think we ought to divide up the estates?’ questioned 
Baloleanu, father surprised. 
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‘I don’t, but you did once!’ Grigore answered simply. 

‘Oh well, a personal opinion is one thing and the possibility of 
realizing it another,’ said the prefect, confused. ‘At any rate such a 
revolutionary measure cannot be put in hand under pressure of 
peasant terrorism, can it? Besides, the present tragic disturbances 
have clearly shown that our peasants still need a great deal of social 
education. The savage acts that have been committed, even if only 
half of the reports are true, justify all our apprehensions, my dear 
fellow. You may be sure that I, who as you know, love the peasants, 
will nevertheless not hesitate to punish any act of vialence with the 
greatest severity. To love them does not mean to tolerate their 
follies, nor to admit thcir pillaging. The peasants must be obedient 
and respect the law and the property of others, like everybody else, 
otherwise where should we be? 

Grigore Iuga smiled ironically: ‘I only doubted the effect of the 
reforms on which you set such store, that’s all. You may well 
imagine that perhaps I would have personal reasons to demand 
harsh measures against the peasants, especially if, as may be the 
case, they haven’t spared us either though we have lived amongst 
them and have always done our duty by them 

“That means we’re of the same opinion, Grigorita!’ said Baloleanu. 
‘Pd have been surprised if it were otherwise, since we both love our 
country and the peasants to the same extent, ‘Today, it isno more a 
question of politics, but of saving Rumania!’ 

He warmed up again to his subject and gave them touching 
details about his parting from Melanie, her presentiments, and his 
own courage. He spoke exclusively about himself all the time. Only 
in the stations did he interrupt himself to examine the people 
attentively. Whenever he saw a group of peasants, he pointed at 
then with dread, speaking in a low voice, as if they might overhear 
him: ‘See how they’re plotting! ... I tell you, only fear can make 
the peasant understand!’ 

Then he took up the thread of his discourse again, speaking about 
the reforms, his chief and Melanie again, to cover his anxiety; now 
deeply moved, now pompous, but always with a tremor in his voice. 

In the meantime the engine advanced cautiously, belching out 
larger clouds of smoke, frequently giving prolonged, nerve-racking 
signals, like the oft-repeated hoot of an owl. 
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‘Be careful, papa, don’t let anything happen to you,’ urged 
Niculina, seeing Father Nicodim taking his stole ang cross. ‘You 
know well enough how mad they are.’ 
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‘Come on, sexton, we must do our duty!’ murmured the old 
priest without heeding his daughter. ‘He’s been our master and he’s 
built our church and God would punish us if we didn’t do our 
Christian duty by him! And this afternoon there’s the funeral of 
Melinte’s wife . .. Come on!’ 

He toiled along, leaning on his staff and stopping now and then 
to rest by the roadside. At Iuga’s manor the din had increased. The 
villa was still smouldering. Profira, the cook, kissed the priest’s hand 
and led the way to the dead man’s room. 

‘Oh, my God, my God, a bitter fate hast thou bestowed upon 
man!’ muttered the priest, putting on his stole after having glanced 
for a moment at the body of boyar Miron. ‘Hidden are Thy ways, 
oh Lord, Blessed by Thy name, now and for ever, Amen!’ 

The arrival of the priest did not in the least check the excitement 
of the peasants. Some of them followed him with thcir eyes until he 
entered the house, then continued their discussion. While some of 
them shouted wil@y or looked for objects to take, the majority 
talked in scattered groups only about the division of the estate, each 
hoping to obtain a larger portion. Now that there were no more 
boyars, they thought it would be a good thing not fo delay the 
measuring, since if each could secure his due, it was quite uscless for 
the gentry to return, as the people were not going tu give the land 
back, dead or alive. They all had their opinion as to how the land 
should be portioned out justly; naturally each considered that true 
justice could only be thé method which assigned to him the best plot, 
nearer the village, and a tiny bit larger than that of the others. 
When somchody said that the other villages might also demand part 
of the estate, they one and all set on him furiously, ready to beat him 
up. The poorer ones would have liked to exclude from the apportion- 
ing those who already owned some land. The latter were accused 
of having done their utmost in order to buy Babaroaga. aud of 
having been reluctant to join the uprising, capecting everything to 
drop into their laps without lifting so much as a finger. Thus they 
argued one with the other, for they were all siniple men and no one 
had enough authority to make hitnself leader and obtain obedience. 
Toader Strùnbu did try to raise his voice, but the men took no 
notice of him at such a weighty moment. He and Trifon were 
stout-hearted enough when there was a quarrel and +ou had need 
of clamour and impudence. What one needed now were mature, 
wise men, who Rnew how to weigh and arra. ge affairs. If Father 
Nicodim ha@ been younger and more sprightly, He would have been 
called upon to administer justice, or better still Dragos the teacher, 
if the boyars hadn’t thrown him into prison. 

‘I see Petrică hasn’t come, and him boasting only last night that 
he wanted to_héar nothing more of rest until we had full justice!’ 
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said Įgnat Cercel to one of the larger groups. ‘He would be a good 
adviser, he’s sharp and could show us the right way.’ 

‘That’s what they’re all doing, they’re afraid.’ 

‘What’s that?’ snapped Ignat. ‘Petrică afraid? What’s that you 
are saying? Petrică can juggle with three of the likes of you and you 
say he’s afraid ?” 

“Why’s he staying at home then? It’s getting on to midday!’ 

“Maybe he’s busy at home, like any one of us... But, when 
Petrica starts on a job, he never leaves it unfinished. His father too, 
God rest his soul, was as capable and decent a man as ever there was 
in the village!’ 

At that very moment Petrică and Nicolae Dragos appeared. 
Petre had fallen out seriously with his mother, who had not wanted 
him to go out; wecping and wailing that some misfortune would 
befall him. Niculae had had to face both his parents and his sister- 
in-law, who was the most frightened of them all, dreading lest 
anything should happen to her Ionel as the,result of Nicolae’s 
actions. The two young men had come to an understanding without 
words. They reckoned that it was too late now to go back and that 
they must therefore pursue things to the end, whatever happened. 
On sobering down after their fury, they had both realized that they 
would have to pay more cruelly than the others for the deeds done 
by all, if things returned again to what they had been before. For 
this reason, they had dropped in at the police station. The place 
had been deserted, doors open, everything scattered and over- 
turned. They had hoped to find at least some cartridges for the rifles 
taken from the policemen, so as to be able to defend themselves if 
necessary, but there was notaing. Someone had said that the 
sergeant’s wife had hidden somewhere in the village, but nobody 
knew where. 

As soon as they mingled with the crowd, they were drawn into the 
general confusion. Discussion on the division of the estates started 
again from the beginning. After much lengthy and useless talk, 
Petre declared: ‘It’s no good, this is no job for us, because we'll only 
squabble and fight and never get on together. This is a job for a 
surveyor. Lets wait úll things quieten down a hit and peace is 
established and then the government will send surveyors, to share 
the land out to each according to his due, to measure and allot 
whatever there is. Am I right? 

‘You are!... That’s sol others agreed. “hey ll send us sur- 
veyors, that’s what the authorities pay them for.’ ; 

“Why, yes, if there are no boyars, the surveyor will divide justly 
and according to the law” put in Ignat delightedly. 

We've finished with the boyars!’ shouted Leonte Orbigor 
arrogantly. ‘We don’t want any more boyars!’ 
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‘Perhaps we've finished with them, Leonte, but have „they 
finished with us ?’ asked Nicolae Dragos in a thick voice. 

From all sides there arose protests that they didn’t want the 
landlords any more, that they would rather die to the last man than 
be ill-treated and oppressed again. 

‘Let’s see you do things, I know you’re good at bragging,’ said 
Petre. 
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In Pitesti statjon a whole column of refugee landowners and 
lease-hulders were waiting. At their head was the former prefect, 
Boerescu, who in view of the national emergency had set aside any 
considerations of political auimosity and decided to hand over his 
office to the new prefect and espccially to acquaint him with the 
situation. It was vanity, however, which over and above any higher 
motives obliged Bgerescu, deeply outraged by the ungrateful 
peasants, and much agains! his will, to talk to his successor. And 
after he had given himself the trouble of going from village to village, 
advising and teaching the peasants like a father, they had gat up to 
mischief as soon as his back had turned. He could not forgive them. 
‘The villains had, moreover, not been ashamed to set fire to and 
ransack his own manor at Rociu. 

Grigore luga introd uced them, as Baloleanu, who was a stranger, 
knew nobody. Then he and Titu Herdelea withdrew, so that they 
should not hinder the two in their official business, after ali had 
agreed to meet for supper in the evening. The crowd of refugees 
surrounded the new prefect and assaulted him with all kinds of 
grievances. Baloleanu listened to some of them, and sympathized 
with some, but seeing that in this wat he would never move from 
the station he addressed them ali in a voice vibrating with the 
emotion demanded hy the circumstances: ‘Gentlemen, I understand 
your grief, and appreciate the natural rev dt which burns in the 
hearts of everybody because of the Jawless acts whose victims you 
have been! I have come to take the necessary measures and re- 
establish order. Allow me, therefore; a respite of several hours to 
investigate the situation, obtain official information on the events 
that have taken place in-this county, and then take a decision. 
Please believe me that we will do all that stauds in our power to 
relieve your suflé ings!" 

Taking Bocrescu’s arm, he opened a path thrdligh the desperate 
and angry crowd. Many tearful voices took up the same complaint. 

“They have beggared us. the robbers! ... 

The noisiest and bitterest was the retired colonel, Stefanescu, who 
accompanied him to the carriage. wailing all the way. 
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“They have left me destitute, sir! ... Forty years’ labour turned 
to dust and ruin. I was defenceless. They mocked us as they liked, 
the thieves . .. My life is all they left me, sir!’ 

Grigore Iuga hurriedly shook the hands of many acquaintances 
and heard, in passing, fragments of complaints. He was impatient 
to find out something about his father and Amara, but did not dare 
to ask anybody outright; on the one hand, because he realized that 
these people were full of their own sufferings and therefore could 
not take in the woes of others, and on the other, more especially, for 
fear that his worst presentiments, which became keener the closer 
came the moment when he must find out the truth, should be 
fulfilled. All of a sudden he heard a very familiar voice behind him: 
‘Master Grigorita!... Master Grigorija!.. 

‘Buruiană! You here too?’ said young Iuga, glad to meet him. 
‘What’s happened in our place? Tell me, tell me quickly, you must 
know something!’ 

Cosma Buruiană didn’t want to confess immediately that he had 
run away before anything had happened. In a more than usually 
snivelling voice he answered: ‘Oh! My God, Master Grigorita. 
Wrack and ruin! ... Look, I escaped just as you see me! When I 
used to tell you that our peasants were dogs, you scoffed at me and 
didn’t believe me... And nowhere have worse deeds been done 
than at Amara! There is the nest of the revolution and everything 
started from there!... A calamity! I should however, thank God 
that I, at least, have been saved together with my fa inily, because 
if I'd listened to Mr Miron, God knows what I might have suffered. 
But I’m prudent, as you know, I didn’t wait fo: the rioting to 
break out. I loaded my family into a carriage and drove the horses 
off as fast as I could!’ 

„Father stayed behind, did he?’ pressed Grigore. 

*Well, Master Grigoriță, as a matter of fact that’s where I left 
him,’ said the Icase-holder hesitantly. ‘You know what kind of a 
man he is...’ 

‘Yes, but what happened ?” insisted Iuga impatiently. 

‘Many things are said round here, Master Grigorita’ went on 
Cosma Buruiana more boldly. ‘Nobody can know the truth how- 
ever; since Wednesday night all the telephone lines have been cut 
and there’s no possibility of communicating with the village. The 
news one hears is spread by word of mouth, so that in the end one 
can never tell what's true, At any rate, one can *P expect any goud 
news, and our pebple must have caused great havoc, b@cause they’re 
capable of any excess. Yesterday morning I met the jndge from 
Costeşti. What he told me made me cross myself. [fe came in the 
train with a lawyer from Bucharest who had been with Madame 
Nadina at Lespezi to sell the estate at Babaroagg. Perhaps you 
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know him? What he’s endured, poor man, made my hair stard on 
end. He escaped from death only by the skin of his teeth, running 
away over the fields from Gliganu to Costesti, where he arrived in a 
terrible state. I'd never have believed things were so bad, however, 
if I hadn’t met Platamonu today, who...’ 

Buruiană then related with many flourishes all that had happened 
to Platamonu to avoid telling him what was said in town about 
Miron Iuga and Nadina. They left the station and walked along the 
boulevard towards the town. Colonel Ștefănescu, who was looking 
for Grigore, because he had seen him in the new prefect’s company, 
caught up witl them. He asked him immediately to arrange an 
interview with the prefect, from whom he wished to obtain a 
detachmer.t of soldiers and, if possible, cannon, to regain his estate 
and punish the villains who had plundered him and driven him out. 
Then, aftcr depicting in detail his own boundless sufferings, he 
told Grigore, without any circumspection, that in these parts it was 
rumoured that Mien Tuga had been murdered by the peasants, 
adding, however, that he didn’t believe it, because though the 
ruftians had cer tainly done many evil deeds, they had not, as yet, 
spilt blood. It was also common talk that Nadina had«been killed, 
after having been raped by a group of villains. But all news should 
be regarded with the utmost reserve. Passing from one to another, 
everything became distorted and exaggerated. 

‘There is no necd tg exaggerate when the actual truth is so 
horrible!’ continued the colonel. ‘As if murder were necessary to 
bring about one’s ruin! As for myself, if I hadn't been thinking of 
my poor daughters, who would have remained alone in the world, 
I would have measured niy strength with the brutes...’ 

Hc took up the story of his misfortunes again, interrupted more 
than once by Cosma Buruiană, © ho was attempting to relate his 
own once more. Grigore Iuga did not listen any more. He had 
guesscd enough, even from Buruiani’s reluctance. The colonel’s 
words, with their military brutality, had upet him more than they 
had impressed him. He was abic at last to get rid of them Loth in the 
public gardens. Only then did Titu Herdelea dare to say comfort- 
ingly, but without much conviction: ‘Perhaps not everything is 
true...’ 

‘It’s true, my dear friend,” said Grigore sadly. ‘i felt misfortune 
was coming, some days ago when I was in Amara. How I regret 
not having stayed at home, even against n y lather’ s wish. If I'd 
been there, perhaps things would not have come’to this!’ 

In the meantime, Baloleanu arrived at the prefecture, where 
another group of refugees from the country were waiting. Boerescu 
introduced several officials to the new prefect and showec him the 
rebellious localities on the map of the county on the desk. He 
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handed him the dossier with the reports on the disturbances, not 
forgetting to draw his attention to the fact that his house had also 
been plundered. After thanking him and exchanging various other 
amiabilitics worthy of a barrister, Baloleanu got rid of him, because 
he was only wasting his time. He didn’t want to lose a single minute. 
He was anxious to prove to his chief that the latter had had a good 
idea when he had called on Baloleanu. 

He immediately summoned the chief prosecutor, the police 
inspector and the commander of the troops from the Pitesti region, 
as well as the chairman of the County Court, the latter however he 
called mostly as an act of deference towards the oourt. He began 
studying the dossicr with the reports and the map of the county, 
pending their arrival. 

‘Gentlemen, in three days at the most I wish to establish peace 
and order in this county!’ he declared solemnly and gravely to the 
four representatives of the authorities when they assembled in his 
office. g: 

He delivered a short patriotic speech, vibrating with cnergy. It 
made a strong impression. ‘The chief prosecutor, Toma Grecescu, a 
thin, beardkess, placid man, looked admiringly at the new prefect’s 
full, round, impressive face, which cmanated such an air of con- 
fidence. The police inspector, Corbuleanu, nodded approvingly at 
every word spoken by his new chief. The chairman of the County 
Court, Manole Obogleanu, a mean old man, poorly clat, felt a 
stranger to these discussions, but possessing a small estate in the 
neighbourhood and being afraid the peasants would ransack it. he 
was anxious to find out what protective measures the new govern- 
ment was prepared to take. Only General Dadarlat, already 
familiar with Boerescu’s ways, tried to interrupt him on two 
ocgasions, but was reproved gently but firmly. 

‘Now I have finished; it is your turn to speak, General!’ Baloleann 
ended with an ironical smile. 

The general had only desired to say that he. toa, had suffered 
losses. Now, coughing loudly, he stated that in his opinion the 
utmost energy should be used, otherwise the fire of rebellion would 
spread to areas where the peasants had not vet risen. 

‘That is the reason why I have been given this heavy responsi- 
bility ? answered the prefect gravely. 

After hearing from Gorbulescu that in the rebellious villages the 
police had been beaten ayd driven out because they, were few in 
number and had not been allowed to use their ar ms, Balolcanu 
asked General Dadarlat if he could count on the troops under him 
in case of emergancy. 

‘Sir, my troops always carry out their orders!’ the general 
retorted, his pride stung. 
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‘Well, naturally,’ said Baloleanu, a little at a loss, ‘I didn’t 
mistrust the troops, you didn’t exactly understand. What I meant 
was whether the soldiers, especially the reservists, can be really 
relied upon? You may know that in some places certain defections 
have occurred and I do not wish to have any surprise here.’ 

‘No, no, sir, I guarantee my men,’ the general repeated. 

‘At any rate, in order to avoid any possible hesitation, I should 
like you to ensure that no soldiers from the rebellious areas are 
included in the detachments designated for repressive action!’ said 
the prefect very portentiously. 

They then discussed the plans of the expedition to pacify the 
county. Baloleanu decided that a detachment of a thousand men 
with six cannons should be ready on the morrow, Sunday, at eight 
o'clock in the morning, near Costesti railway station. He too would 
be thers, together with the representatives of the law. 

‘Any resistance will be immediately crushed by the army, after 
the legal summons¢ of course!’ concluded Balolearu, in a martial 
manner. | 

‘Aud what shall we do, sir, if the villages rise again after the 
troops have left?’ asked General Dadarlat, who was anxious to 
prove to all that he had ideas and was as cautious as any good 
commander. 

‘Those villages wili be razed to the ground, General, with cannon,’ 
said the prefect, raising his head haughtily and sticking out his 
stomach. 

"That’s right, sir,’ agreed Dadarlat. 

Until evening came, Baloleanu received refugee landowners, who 
complained vehemently and demanded immediate damages or at 
least substantial financial aid, so that they should not die of hunger 
in the streets of the town. Most ftlem asked that special trqpps 
should accompany them to thei: estates to defend them against the 
peasants’ fury, whilst others insisted upon having cannon brought 
to destroy these who had plundered their possessions. The prefect 
made many kind promises io all, but excused himself for the 
moment, saying that he could not give all his attention to their 
grievances, his first care being to restore order. He assured them 
that their losses would be made good anid invited them to register 
their respective demands, specifying in detail the demages they had 
suffered. ; 

Only at about nine o’clock did he met Gi gore Iuga and Titu at 
the restaurant. As he had found out about Miron from Boerescu, 
the prefect embraced young Juga tenderly. 

‘I just can’t say how sorry I'd be, if it were trug, dear Grigorita, 
but I do hope providence has heen more merciful!’ 

He ate andedrank greedily, ignoring the fact that he was getting 
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blowx out, and chattered ceaselessly, praising himself particularly 
for the ingenious measures he had taken. He found occasion to 
explain that he would gladly let them accompany him up to 
Costeşti, but that farther on this would be, he regrcited to say, 
impossible, because from Costesti onwards he was on painful official 
duty and no unofficial person could be admitted. 

‘PI follow you, all the same, at a certain distance, even without 
your permission,’ said Grigore firmly. ‘It’s a duty, Alexandru!’ 

“Well, of course, there can be no doubt about it!’ answered the 
prefect fervently. “Don’t think for a moment I don’t understand 
your feelings, dear boy. I only wanted to say thatin my official 
capacity...’ 

‘If the authorities have not been capable of preventing the mis- 
fortune, they should at least not thwart my plans!’ said Grigore 
reproachfully. 

‘Well, naturally, naturally? said Baloleanu conciliatingly, trying 
to change the subject, then adding volubly: “Besides, you see, I've 
given strict orders that...’ 
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On Sunday morning the news spread in Amara that the army was 
coming. Some carters from others villages fjarther down th€ valley, 
coming home from Pitesti had met a great number of soldiers and 
cannon, and it seemed that an officer on horseback had even cursed 
them and added: “I'll teach you to revolt? Others, coming from the 
villages lying up the valley, reported that in the neighhourhood of 
Costeşti there were as many soldiers as leaves on the trees or blades 
of grass in the ficlds, ready to start on their way there to bring back 
the hoyars, if they had not already started. 

Amara began to seethe. At first the news going round the village 
stirred a certain curiosity. The peasants repeated it to ene another in 
surprise and perplexity, shaking their heads and questioning cach 
other with their eves. Then, as they became convinced that the 
news must be true, their surprise turned into amazement: ‘Don’t 
they know the king’s order? Or don’t they want to obey ? Have they 
taken sides with the boyars ?’ 

And slowly, slowly, the village was seized by indignation and 
wrath, A crowd of men and women gathered quickly inthe space in 
front of the inn. ‘fhey all spoke gruffly. The deepest concern was 
graven on each face. Questions jostled each other in a rush: ‘Why is 
the army coming?... To kill us?... What have we done to 
them?... Are we dogs or men; why don’t they let us live in 
peace?... Haven’t the boyars oppressed us enough %. . .’ 
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Answers came from here and there, at first timidly, then caring 
and clamorous: ‘Let the army come, we won’t give in!... Better 
the lot of us died, and be delivered of all our troubles! ... Were 
not afraid of the army!... We’ll drive them out with our pitch- 
forks if they come against us!... We'll not suffer any more... 
Out with your hatchets! . 

The women shouted even louder than the men. Nistor Mucenicu’s 
Anghelina, miserable and snivelling, with her child in her arms, 
shiieked like a mad thing, her eyes bulging out of her head: “They’ve 
killed my husband in their regiments and it’s still not enough for 
them, may they die a dog’s death! May sickness and disease take 
thein! May hell’s fire burn them as they have burnt my heart 
out!’ 

Busuioc the innkeeper came out and stood in front of the inn with 
a satiiucd air, listening for some time to the din, then, apparently 
having nothing better to do, he chided them: ‘Well, lads, you didn’t 
listen to those who wanted to teach you to keep quiet, and now. 

The peasants, as if lashed by a whip, dashed at him fur iously, 
glad to have an outlet for their anger. Busuioc managed in the nick 
of time to retreat into the inn and from there into his house. Some 
of the peasants broke and smashed whatever they got hold of, others 
grabbed the drinks. 

The riot lasted only a few minutes. Outside, Petre arrived with a 
group of young men. , 

‘Petrica’s coming! ... Petrica’s come!. . There's Petrică! Wait 
a minute, Petrica’s just come!’ 

‘What’s up?’ he asked, seeing the scramble inside the inn. ‘What 
on carth has Uncle Christache done, to make you ransack his inn 
as if hc were one of the boyars ?” 

While some of the peasants a weted by cursing the innkeeper, 
others were impatient to inform him of the approach of the army, 
some in fear, others in anger and all with questioning glances, as if 
their fate denended on his answer. Ign:. Cercel was the most 
doleful: ‘Now what shall we de, Petrica? You teli us, so that we all 
know what to do!’ 

With piercing eyes, Petre scrutinized the crowd surrounding him, 
the muscles of his bony face taut beneath the stretched, sunburnt, 
shining skin. Then his mouth suddenly broke into a large and 
scornful laugh: ‘If you’re afraid of the army, why didn’t you stay at 
home? You, ought ver to have risey agaist the boyars if you 
thought that they would stay with their hands irf their pockets and 
let us take the land, and even knock them about a bit! Nowhere is 
land to ve found for nothing! One pays for it with money, or with 
something else, but pay one must!’ 

‘We're noteafraid of the army, so don’t sneer at us?” mumbled 
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Ignatein his whining voice. “But if they come we must know what 
to do!’ 

“We needn’t even be afraid!’ continued Petre, ‘the army’s only 
coming to frighten us!’ 

‘That’s so!’ Toader Strimbu shouted angrily. “They’re not allowed 
to raise their arms against us, we've been soldiers too, and we 
know it!’ 

Nicolae Dragos, who had been a sergeant, added that even if the 
officers gave orders to fire at the peasants, not in the air, it might be 
possible that the soldiers would not obey the orders and that they 
would cross over to their brothers and fathers. 

‘It'd be very good if things were to happen as you say!’ Serafim 
Mogos said doubtfully. ‘But we mustn’t set our hopes on that! In a 
few hours’ time, if not sooner, we'll have the soldiers and the police 
in the village and then what beating and tortures there’ll be!’ 

Petre admitted that Serafim was right. The soldiers might not 
fire, but they would bring back the police and the landlords. 

‘But never that!... We won’t stand the army in our midst!’ 
shouted Petre. “The army's got no business in our village! ... We 
don't need the army here! ... Let them stay in the towns to protect 
the boyars, we can protect ourselves!’ 

As he shouted, he became more heated and furious, as if he were 
contending against invisible foes. The peasants flocked around him, 
still puffing and blowing from their exertiongin the inn, yelfng now 
and then as if to prove their strength and their courage. These who 
had got hold of drinks kept inside the inn and loudly sang a brave 
song. cursing Busuioc and the bovars. 

‘Let everybody, young and old, come to the outskirts of the 
village!’ Petre ordered curtly, as if he were in the arny. 

Ij was necessary to repeat several times that nobody should come 
empty-handed, but that all should be armed with whatever they 
could get hold of, an iron pitchfork at least. 

‘From now on, its as God wills! murmured Petre, crossing 
himself. 
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‘Now, dear Grigorita, we must separate,’ said Baloleanu as the 
train entered Costesti station. ‘If you take my advice, yqu’ll just stop 
here and wait until I send word to you. I hope to have pacified the 
villages by tonight, including your Amara. Then you can go without 
any danger. So, dear boy, goodbye. Goodbye, Mr Herdelca.’ 

He shook hands, very moved. His podgy face had gone pale and 
emotion had changed his voice. He descended on tæ the platform 
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gravely, almost depressed. Major Tănăsescu, who was in charge of 
the troops, introduced himself. He was a man with bushy eyebrows 
and bristling moustaches, sharp eyes and a harsh voice. He reported 
that according to orders received both directly from General 
Dadarlat, divisional commanding officer, and from his regimental 
commander, he was at the prefect’s disposal. 

‘What troops have you got, Major?’ asked Baloleanu. 

‘One battalion at full fighting strength and a battery with six 
cannon!’ answered the officer. 

The prefect thanked him coldly and looked around. With the 
exception of few officers, here too, the platform was crowded with 
a compact group of refugees. In the interests of his own popularity 
and those of his party, he felt it wise to go over to them: ‘Gentlemen, 
we have come to restore order and it shall be done without delay! 
We wish you therefore to give us your entire confidence and to help 
us by being patient!’ 

The retired Col®nel Stefanescu, who had come Ly the same train, 
persistently , pushed forward until he was able to whisper in the 
major’s car, asking the latter not to forget him, because he had 
placed all his trust in him. God and his luck had walled that the 
major placed in command of the mixed detachment should be 
Tanasescu, the old comrade with whose family his daughters had 
found shelter for fear of the peasants and to whose place he too had 
retreated after having. been driven out. 

The prefect then hastened to the town hall, followed by the 
prosecutors and the commanding officer. Here, the district adminis- 
trator gave him all the informaticn he had concerning the situation 
in the rebellious villages. The report was by no means encouraging, 
especially as it implied grim resistance on the part of the peasants. 
‘The news had heen brought, ii vas true, by people who had run 
away or who had heen driven out of the villages, spreading fear and 
terror of the rcbels’ power, relentlessness and savagery. Baloleanu, 
notwithstanding the fluttering of his heart maintained an outward 
appearance of calm and determination. 

‘At any rate, we shall proceed without undue haste and without 
feelings of hatred! We bring peace to the peaceful; on the others we 
shall use force. We do not wish to shed blood, but will not hesitate 
to make use of arms when necessary. Those will be our general 
methods, gentlemen!’ 

Then, wath the map of the county en the table, he showed them 
the plan which had been discussed the previous evening at the 
prefecture in Pitesti. He decided that he and the chief prosecutor 
should travel in a carriage at the head of the @olumn. The major 
called his attention to the fact that this might be dangerous, and 
asked that,i@e should be allowed to apply the military provisions 
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regarding the advance of troops. Baloleanu realized that he was 
risking his life and accepted the major’s proposal that a strong 
patrol with an officer should first reconnoitre the villages and ensure 
respect and order. 

In the meantime Grigore Iuga, who had remained at the station 
with young Herdelea, was surrounded by various acquaintances 
who, with the long faces required by the circumstances, were 
expressing their condolences. Grigore’s eyes fell upon Isbasescu: 
‘Come here, come here, man. Let me find out at last what happened !’ 

‘How do you do, Master Grigorisa!’ the dazed book-keeper 
replied. ‘Excuse me for not daring... There are o hers here too 
from our village. God alone knows how they escaped from the 
clutches of those fiends!’ 

Grigore had not noticed Boiangiu the sergeant, nor the tax- 
collector Birzotescu, although they were standing close to Isbasescu, 
In less than twenty-four hours he had received so much bad news 
that his heart was quite broken, but he still knew nothing definite. 
All his information had been obtained only from others who in their 
turn had had it second-hand. The uncertainty tormented him more 
than if he had known the truth, however cruel. His impatience to 
get sooner to Amara caused hiim deeper anguish, just because he 
wished so much to get at the truth. He was convinced that if he 
knew for certain his troubled spirit would be calmer. 

They all started together and on the wayeeach in turn told him 
what they knew. Birzotescu annoyed him with the vicissitudes of his 
flight, and Grigore interrupted him. Boiangiu first told him sadly 
how his wife had remained among the peasants, And how she had 
pleaded with him to take her away! If something had befallen her, 
he would have her on his conscience untl his death... Then he 
told,them how he had been disarmed and chased by the rebels. 
Naturally, so as not to lose face, he made it a more or less heroic 
story: as soon as the fire broke out at Ruginoasa, he had run there 
and taken all the proper measures to locate the fire as required by 
the Army Manual. Unfortunately, he had in the first place come up 
against the peasants’ ill-will, and the second against a complete 
absence of water, so that hardly anything had been saved. He had at 
least been able to find traces of the evildoers who had started the 
fire. Next morning he had reported to boyar Miron, who had given 
him orders not to take any notice, so as to avoid, provoking the 
peasants still more. „He had hardly had time to breathe gvhen news 
came that at Lespezi, too, they had been burning and commitung 
even worse excesses. Then, to top this, the news had corre that 
Mr Cosma’s manag was burning. He had started out without delay 
to establish order, even if it meant shedding blood. It was evident 
that the thieves were working according to plan and that there was 
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a real plot. Near the inn he had come across a gathering of peasants 
which had seemed quiet and peaceful. He got into their midst 
and then... 

Grigore Iuga listened until the end. He had at last heard how the 
rising had started. From Isbdsescu he would learn the rest. Besides, 
it was from Isbasescu that the news of Miron Iuga’s death had been 
heard by the others. Since the latter had arrived yesterday at ten 
o’clock in the small market town of Costesti, dressed in peasant 
costume, he had been the hero of the day. He had had to narrate at 
least twenty times over to the gentlemen in Costeşti the horrors that 
had occurred gn Amara. The district administrator had immediately 
telephoned the news officially to the prefecture, terrifying the former 
prefect Boerescu, who had spread the news through the whole town. 
The mayor had eflercd hospitality to Isbasescu, taking him to his 
own house, and had obtained for him from the assistant judge a 
suit of town clothes, which Isbdsescu, however, in order to maintain 
the halo of a martyr as long as possible, had only put on that 
morning. 

‘My story is longer, Master Grigoriji!’ he now said in the woeful 
voice suitable to the occasion. ‘If you want to hear it, will you be 
kina enough to come to my host the mayor, as we are quite near, 
and I'll tell it hom beginning to end! Oh, my God! The things I 
have lived to see and what I have gone through, I can hardly 
believe myself that such things have really happened! At least I 
have escaped alive, God be praised, whereas poor Mr Miron, God 
rest his soul...’ 

‘'Hie’s dead ?” asked Grigore in a stifled voice. 

“They killed him, the devils... 

‘When? Some days ago?’ 

“The day before yesterday, F ‘da_, towards evening!’ answered 
Isbasescu. j 

‘Lets go to your host, and tell me everything, murmured 
Grigore, sick at heart. 


The prefect’s conference with the officers and the prosecutors 
continued for some time. Baloleanu was in the habit of repeating an 
explanaiion ten times over in detail, to be sure tuat he had made 
himself thoroughly understood. Ile did it at home, he did it at his 
office to hjs secretar; for detailed procedur- », and all the more did 
he do it today, when he was taking decisions ùpon which his own 
life and the fate of the country uught depend. At last, feeling that 
they had fully grasped his intentions, he adupted an heroic attitude 
and uttered in exalted tones: ‘Now, gentlemen, forward to fulfil 
our duty n e 
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Although the carriage in which he had taken his place beside the 
chief prosecutor was preceded by a company of soldiers with loaded 
rifles and belts bulging with cartridges, Baloleanu felt his heart 
quake. He thought of Melanie, anxious and tearful, as he had left 
her on the platform of the Gara de Nord. He only hoped it had not 
been a bad omen! One could be sure of nothing at all with these 
peasants, caught up in a common madness, They were so many that 
no army on earth could master them. What if this expedition were 
all of a sudden surrounded and attacked from all sides by several 
thousands of these desperate wretches? As a matter of fact, you 
couldn’t have absolute faith in the army either; once you had set out 
against the peasants you could expect your own soldiers to slaughter 
you at any moment. 

‘Sir, how do you explain the fact that the disorder has assumed 
such unfortunate proportions precisely in this rich county?’ 
Baloleanu suddenly asked the chief prosecutor, to disperse his dismal] 
thoughts and revive his failing courage. l 

Toma Grecescu was seldom known to uphold social theories, and 
then only when he was obliged in his speeches for the crown, to 
combat an especially difficult counsel for defence. On such occasions 
he was naturally able to prepare his speech beforehand. The 
prefect’s question took him unawares. He had had no respite w 
think over the causes of the present revolt. In his leisure hours he 
amused himself by sitting down to a game of poker like evérvbudy 
else in Pitesti high society. So he gave a tentative answer: “There has 
been a general slackening in the spirit of order and authority, sii. 
I don’t know how or why, because such investigation does not fall 
within my competence, but it seems to me that social discipline has 
greatly lessened recently almost everywhere. The reaction of the 
peasants, as of all primitive people, is bound to be a sudden burst of 

savagery.” 

Major Tănăsescu, on a beautiful bay horse had trotted off slowly 
in front of the main body of troops and even in front of the vanguard, 
in the wake of the reconnaissance patrol. Baloleanu saw him 
galloping back at top speed, and shivered. The outline of a village 
could be perecived in that direction. He put his hand on the 
prosecutor’s arm, to arrest the flow of his intellectual effort: `A 
moment, please... whats happened? Why is the major galloping 
Ms 
Tandsescu was only hurrying back to report that fn the village of 
Viaduta all was calf. It was true t! icy had set fire to the mano: and 
plundered the place, but now they had recovered their wits and 
asked forgiveness. In order to avoid any future outbreak, ne would 
leave in the village a detachment of soldiers under one officer. 

‘Bravo, Major! thank you!’ said Baloleanu, greatly lieved. 
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SO: 


All the village flocked into the lane in front of the manor. When 
the carriage arrived with the prefect, Major Tănăsescu, who had 
galloped there beforehand, shouted: ‘On your knees, you robbers, 
or ll make mince-meat out of you!’ 

Everybody feli on their knees. Grateful to the major for displaying 
so much authority, Baloleanu descended from the carriage and 
approached the kneeling multitude, also shouting, but with a hint 
of official pity in his voice: ‘What have you done, you wretches!’ 

‘Forgive us, sir! . . . Take pity on us! . . .” stammered hundreds of 
tearful voices. 

‘Are you sogry for what you’ve done?’ continued the prefect. 

‘God forgive our sinful souls! Have pity and mercy on us!’ cried 
the kneeling group of men. 

After having warned them that they would have to pay all the 
damz:res to the last farthing, and that chose who proved guilty 
would suffer the rigours of the law, the major read them the govern- 
ment’s appeai and, proceeded to explain it but to these promising 
and forgiving words he ad.'ed a harsh seoue): ‘Whoever commits an 
illegal act, however small and whoever does not obey these orders, 
shall be shot immediately, without trial! Nobody may leave the 
village without the permission of the officer remaining here in charge 
of the troops! 

He then gave orders to the second licutenant to stay with his men, 
at the disposal of Colonel Ştefănescu, who would arrive soon, and to 
assist him to the best ot his ability. 

The prefect was very pleased. This was an officer after ius own 
heart. He even thought, if the major should continue like this to the 
end, of proposing him for a decoration. He, however, as a civilian, 
and the political representative of the government, had to be more 
indulgent. The government necced the sympathy of the citizens, 
even that of the peasants. ‘The army was indifferent to the symp&thy 
of anyone, whoever they were. Everybody was obliged to show 
affection for the army. 1f you didn’t love the army or if you rose 
against it, you were sent to prison. What a good thing it would ve if 
the government, too, could compel the people to show everlasting 
affection! 

In the next viliage, Ionești, the prefect’s speech was more friendly 
because no riots had occurred there; but then, neither was there any 
Jandlord’s manor. 

As soon as the column Ieft Jonesti, May. Tănăsescu went back 
to the company at the rear to give hå final orders to the captain, 
whose responsibility it was to restore peace in the villages on the 
right bank of the Teleorman as far as Izvoru. A public prosecutor 
and the district administrator in an open tiap r@presented the civil 
authorities. 
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At Babaroaga a platoon under the command of a lieutenant was 
stationed along a line between Gliganu and Lespezi to guard the 
flank. Having been informed that the disorders in Gliganu had been 
more serious, the lieutenant must take all possible precautions, and 
would, if necessary, remain with the entire platoon to occupy the 
village, sending only a patrol to Lespezi, the rallying point, to 
report on the situation. 

The main column continued towards Birlogu on a road along 
which few carts passed. In Birlogu, the prefect was agreeably sur- 
prised to see a piece of white cloth hanging pacifically at each gate. 

‘Oh! yes, this is a civilized village!’ declared Balojeanu on being 
informed that nothing untoward had happened. The modest manor, 
uninhabited and used only as a granary, had remained untouched. 

A group of peasants was awaiting the arrival of the troops at the 
village hall. The prefect, after having praised them for keeping 
quiet, spoke with pathos, saying that the government was attending 
to their requirements, deciding to give all facilitigs to those who nad 
behaved well and to help them in every way. As a proof of the 
government’s solicitude, he read slowly, in a voice Shaken with 
emotion. the list of reforms, expiaining to the people in simple words 
the passages which seemed to him less clear. ‘The peasants listened 
with bare heads, puckered brows, and strange perplexed glances. 

‘Farewell, good people, and keep to the straight path in future, 
too! shouted Baloleanu at the cud of his speech and climbed into 
the carriage. 

All the way to Lespezi, for half an hour that is, he dilated on the 
merits of these brave villagers, who had had the moral strength to 
maintain order in the midst of the conflagration, that had spread 
throughout the whole region. Chief prosecutor Grecescu, basing 
himself upon his long experience in penal questions, took it upon 
himntelf to rernark that it would be practical to immediately carry 
out brief inquiries in the villages thrungh which they were passing, 
to discover the principal agitators and arrest them, in order to 
present the riots from beginning over again. 

‘Well! of course, you’re right from the legal point of view" 
answered the pictfect, volubly. “But account must be taken of the 
political factor, my dear sih ! The riots have become too general and 
the minds of the people too heated. In the first place we must try to 
calm them. The peasants should be quietened without fear of 
reprisals, which might exasperate theim and therefore ager avate the 
situation. Those we are guifty will be punished and no mistake, to 
serve as an cxample, but only after weve obtained a gencral 
lessening of tension. Then, proceedings will begin and r :lentless 
penalties will be applied in order to avoid the repetition of such a 
national calamity !’ 
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In Lespezi, on the outskirts of the village, Major Tapasescu 
reported, seething with indignation: ‘Sir, this is a village of criminals: 
Murders have been committed here! Here we must...’ 

‘Keep calm, Major, keep calm!’ said Baloleanu, frightened. ‘Our 
task is very painful and that is why we should always keep cool.’ 

Grumbling and muttering curses, the major led Baloleanu directly 
to the church. A young, beardless priest, dressed in his vestments, 
was waiting at the door with an unctuous, frightened expression on 
his face, for the major had just sworn at him and said he would 
shoot him. 

‘Sir, we w&re helpless, we were unable to hinder .. .’ stammered 
the priest, bowing humbly. 

‘Get out of the way, you villain!’ hissed the major, pushing him 
aside from the door with his elbow. 

Ne.:r the altar, on an improviscd bier, lay Nadina’s body, covered 
with a shroud. The major lifted a corner of the shroud, unveiling a 
bruised and disfigured face. Baloleanu turned away, exclaiming 
brekenly : ‘Oh, the brutes, the brutes! ... the poor woman!’ 

He stepped quickly outside. A stifling smell persisted in his 
nostrils, so upsetting that it turned his stomach. He drew fresh air 
into his lungs several times, breathing indignant words, until his 
eyes fell upon the young priest who had remained quite still near 
the entrance. 

‘For heaven’s sake, Father, how could you allow such a deed? 
Poor Grigorita! He'll be broken-hearted when...’ 

The priest whiningly excused himself. Everything had occurred so 
suddenly that neither he nor anybody else had been able to interfere. 
Later he had found out that some men from Amara had been the 
instigators of these crimes and committcd some of the worst deeds. 
He knew who the offenders were as Jid all the village, but he did 
not dare to disclose their names for fear of rendering his life 
impossible in Lespezi. He told the prefect how Matei Dulmanu had 
saved the lady’s body when the mob had - t fire to the manor and 
how he had lain it in the church, near the altar, so that no madman 
should disgrace it in any way, which might weil have happened in 
these days of unparalleled rioting. Finally, he added that he had 
sheltered and hidden in his own house, at great risk, the German 
chauffeur, who had been wounded and whom the people, bent on 
revenge, had threatened to murder. 

‘Enough,’ shouted Salolenau horrified. ‘\.. il take the necessary 
steps. Untilthen ... Where is the mayor ?” 

‘We’ve got no mayor in this village, we belong to Amara...’ 

Balolcanu paid no attention to the priest’s answer; he turned to 
the chief prosecutor and told him about Nadina and Grigore, 
pitying them, both alike. 
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“We must however keep calm, we must remain cool!’ he sighed 
sadly with a certain dignity. ‘Let’s go and do our duty.’ 

He went down the village Jane, turning over in his mind the 
speech he wanted to make to the peasants gathered in front of the 
ruins of Gogu Jonescu’s manor. He was determined to reprimand 
them severely, but without angering them, so as not to endanger the 
campaign of appeasement which had begun under fairly favourable 
auspices. The major, who had left to give an order, came back, 
furious: “These villains won't listen to anything, sir! If we continue 
like this, we risk being attacked, sir! They believe we’re afraid of 
them, sir!’ 

He had received a report from the hevtenant commanding the 
platoon sent to Gliganu, in which the latter said he had to remain 
on the spot, as the situation was too troubled. At the same time, 
somebody had attracted his attention to a cloud of smoke rising in 
the direction of Birlogu. In answer tc the kind words and praise of a 
little while ago, and to the reforms and facilities mentioned in the 
government’s appeal, those scoundrels had set fire to the manor as 
soon as the troops had left the village. That was serious. If they 
dared rebel so close in the rear of the army, that meaut that the evil 
was more deeply rooted than had been thought at first, Major 
Tanasescu plainly told the prefect that having the entire responsi- 
bility of the troop’s safety, he could not allow himself to be encircled. 
Baloleanu was terrified. He saw himself surrounded by bandsof wild 
peasants, beaten. tortured and killed. His Melanie's predictions 
were on the verge of coming true. 

‘Major, please, take whatever measures you think necessary!” he 
said abruptly, with a slight tremor in his voice. 

A detachment of two platoons was sent to re-establish order in 
Birlogu. The entire village was to be punished immediately in order 
to set an example; men, women and children without exception 
should be beaten. If the slightest resistance should be attempted, the 
soldiers had orders to fire and cannon should be brought in i 
necessary to raze this nest of rebels from the face of the earth. 

No sooner had the detachment started in forced march towards 
Birlogu than the reconnaissance patrol came back from Amara, 
reporting that the peasants there, armed with seythes, pitchforks, 
hatchets and several fire-arms had gathered on the outskirts of the 
village and refused to allow the soldiers to go on, threatening to kill 
the officer if he should try to enter the village. l 

Baloleanu turned’ pale. He felt as if he had fallen inw a dreadful 
trap. The district administrator had been right when he had said 
that the peasants were well organized and quite capable of facing 


the army. 
‘Now, major, what next?’ he questioned hoarsely, perplexed. 
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Major Tandsescu’s eyes glittered furiously. He answered 
pugnaciously: ‘Leave it to me, sir, we know how to handle them.’ 
He gave orders. The troops moved forward. Baloleanu, climbing 
into his carriage, asked Tănăsescu, as if controlling a major safety 
valve, and in hashed tones so that the others should not hear: 

‘You're sure of your men, I hope, Major ?’ 

‘The Rumanian soldier obeys orders, sir. He is the most loyal 
soldier in the world!’ 

On leaving Lespezi, the prefect confided to the chief prosecutor: 
‘In this situation, you may well imagine what would happen if we 
couldn’t countgupon the discipline of the army! What a disaster! 
I’m speaking, of course, in general, without thinking of the fate 
which would await those who, like us, are sacrificing themselves for 
the good of the country! 
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On the outskirts of the village the peasants were rushing back and 
torth, ranging over the highway and throughout the neighbour- 
hood. With flushed faces and shining eyes they were waiting and 
urgiug each other on as if for a gicat marriage feast. Everybody had 
something to say, as if the others had known nothing or had not 
even been picsent; thgy were all repeating the same things and 
almost in the same words. Very occasionally there was a lull in the 
uproar and then they would feel oppressed by the ominous silence, 
and would try to drive it off by still more dreadful shouts, as if thev 
were all afraid of waking up from the happy dreams of a drinking 
bout. 

‘Look, they're coming again! sr vevz ` voices called out at the same 
moment. 

All heads turned towaids Lespezi. They had known the soldiers 
would return, yet each had secretly hoped ‘iat they would not. 

‘Let them come, let them come, aren. we ready for theta?’ 
yelled Petre Petre in a high-pitched voice, so utterly changed that 
it didn’t seem his own. 

Nicolae Dragos, next to him, gripping a pitchfork in his hand, 
was muttering oaths filled with hatred: ‘Weli du them in, God 
3 

The curses stuck ir his throat and beg! -nd his teeth. Chirilă 
Păun, keeping close to Nicolae, screeched like af old hag, catching 
hold of a rifle he had taken fron: the police and holding it up 
threateningly like a mace. Further on, in the midst of the jostling 
crowd, Toader Strimbu, armed in the same way, swore he’d find no 
peace until hg had crushed the head of the officer commanding the 
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troops, even if he were a general. Silent and frowning Serafim 
Mogos also had a rifle, that of the sergeant, which he had slung 
over his shoulder like a good recruit, although he had not done any 
military service. Behind Petre, following him like a shadow, Ilie 
Cirlan was busily waving a rifle too, and crying incessantly, as if not 
able to think of anything else: ‘Tell them, Petrica!... tell them, 
Petrică! ...’ Shouts and oaths broke out in one place and then in 
another. Anger shone in their eyes and poured from their throats 
like poisoned breath, enveloping the whole crowd in the same 
invisible haze. Scythes, hatchets, pitchforks and hoes were brandished 
in the air as if to frighten and stop the oncoming daeger by threats. 
The sharp screams of the women and children split the hubbub 
raised by the men like so many pin pricks in a thick hemp 
cloth. 

While the commotion continued, the column of soldiers crawled 
along the high road like a huge black caterpillar. Playful sunbeams, 
falling on the glittering bayonets, made tremuleus glints in the air. 
Soon the ranks could be distinguished as well as the several riders, 
the open carriage with the prefect and the prosecutor, then the 
cannon, each drawn by six horses, ending the apocalyptic body like 
a flat tail with metal scales. 

As the soldiers approached, the uproar of the peasants rose higher 
like a wild threatening cloud. The crowd of men spread acioss the 
high road, thinning out, as if they all wighed to see thé foe and 
face him. 

A harsh order rang out in the vanguard of the column. Two 
companics deployed in line, to the right and to the left of the road. 
and came to a standstill at a distance of about a hundred yards from 
the crowd of peasants. Between thein. on the road, prefect Baloleanu’s 
carriage appeared, escorted by the major on horseback. 

“Keep calm, major, keep calm!’ siuttered Baloleanu. his face as 
white as a sheet. He descended timidly from the carriage followed 
by the chief prosecutor, who seemed the coolest of them all. 

‘At your service, sir!’ said Major Tandsescu, brandishing his 
silver-handled riding crop so violently that the horse pricked its 
ears. ‘Now you may see and hear and convince yourself that they 
don’t deserve anything but bullets and bayonets!’ 

‘No, no! We must first . . ` stammered Baloleanu with chattering 
teeth and shaking knees. A senseless dread tore at his heart that the 
soldiers would fraternize with the peasants and bufthey him and hi 
companions. 

The crowds of peasants suddenly began to waver, like still water 
rippled by a bregze coming from nowhere. It swayed tu and fro, 
bat the tumult of howls gave it a warlike aspect: ‘We don’t want 
any more landlords!... Have you come to kille us?... You 
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soldiers can’t frighten us! ... The boyars have mocked us enough! 
Buggar off! Don’t fire on us, brothers! .. .’ 

The prefect stood rooted to the spot, staring at the mob and 
muttering incessantly: ‘Keep calm, gentlemen, keep calm...’ 

Chief prosecutor Grecescu remained several paces behind, and 
the major, hardly able to curb his impatience, tickled the horse’s 
flanks with his spurs, making it prance and sidestep. 

Suddenly Nistor Mucenicu’s Anghelina sprang out from the 
crowd of peasants, dishevelled, her kerchief falling down her back, 
her child in her arms. 

She approa@hed Baloleanu, shrieking and cursing in a desperate 
voice. 

Anton. the village madman, as if wanting to protect her, ran after 
her and pulled her back, shouting: ‘Don’t listen to this woman, she’s 
beside herself with worry, and doesn’t know what she’s saying! ... 
Get away, Anghelina! Shut up and let me tell them what God’s 
been bidding me!@.. The hour of judgment has come and men 
must know the truth! ... Don’t stand there scowling, brothers, your 
rifles pointed towards your unfortunate brethren! Turn your arms 
against the devil who sent you to kill the innocent and te...’ 

His words poured forth like a stream of sparks ready to ignite 
anything encountered on the way, and his voice rose masterfully 
over the clamour of the crowd as if he were an exceptional singer 
accompanied by giant barbaric chorus. 

In front of the noisy rabble, the soldiers stood motionless on both 
sides of the road, black and cold like machines of flesh. Only their 
eyes flickered burningly in their tanned faces. 

On the high road, between the two walls of soldiers, like a gate 
opening upon the nether world, Baloleanu the prefect, the chief 
prosecutor and Major Tanasesc. scuitled to and fro, and in the 
background the carriage with its two horses and the main body of 
the troops stood still in their marching colymn with the battery in 
the rear. e 

‘What are we going to do? What are we going to do?’ shouted the 
prefect nervously, crumpling the government’s appeal in his right 
hand. ‘Major, what are we going to do? ... Mr Grecescu ?’ 

‘The ruffians have gone mad! exclaimed the major, turning his 
horse to right and left, as ifon parade. “They are capabie of attacking 
the troops, you'll see, sir!’ 

‘But gentlgmen, we must read the appeal! said Baloleanu, at an 
utter loss, his eyes fixed on the crowd of furiods peasants, which 
seemed to be drawing nearer, alihough it stood its ground in the 
same attitude of defiance. ‘What do you say, ghief prosecutor ?” 

‘We mustn’t lose our heads? answered the terrified Toma 
Grecescu. ‘We must abide by the law, sir!’ 
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‘Begler, bugler!? bawled Tănăsescu. ‘Where are you, damn fool? 
Stay close to me, d’you understand ?’ 

The battalion bugler, a sergeant, galloped up, his bugle resting 
on his right knee as prescribed by the regulations. 

‘Here, sir!’ 

Tănăsescu turned his back. He heard Anton’s words and they 
angered him more than anything else, as if they had been a personal 
insult. He thought of rushing at him and flaying him in front of the 
multitude to set an example to anyone who should dare to defy the 
troops. He found himself, however, almost rating the prefect: 
‘Sir, can’t you hear them inciting the troops under miy command to 
disobedience and rebellion? I must take ineasures, sir! I’ve got the 
entire responsibility for the safety of the troops, sir!’ 

‘Major, I won't have you raising your voice!’ shouted Baloleanu, 
suddenly furious. “You are under my orders, not I under yours! 

In the meantime Anghelina, who had not stopped screaming for 
a single moment, began to run up and down in front of the soldiers, 
holding her child and vulgarly exposing her buttocks: (Shame upon 
you! Are you soldiers or robbers? Shame! I'm not afraid of your 
guns! Look! fire at this if you dare! Fire!... Why don’t you 
fire? . . . Look here. here!’ 

Tănăsescu, seeing her, brandished his riding crop again: ‘Look 
at the devil’s slut, how she’s mocking the troops! God damn het! 
Seize her, men!’ ‘ i 

Not one, in the wall of soldiers, budged an inch, as if it were o! 
steel, whereupon, fom the rebelhous crowd, more shouts broke 
forth: ‘Don't let them kill her! Come on, lads. At them? 

Here and there a daring group ran towards the line of soldiers, 
while others threw clods of carth or stones, The major’s horse, hit 
by a stray stone, reared in fright. 

‘Are you waiting for the robbers to massacie us?’ shouted VTanasese 
to the chief prosecutor. ‘Can't you see they've begun to attack us" 

Then, in a voice of command: ‘Bugler, sound! c 

The next moment the air was rent by the brazen sound of the 
bugle. The bugler’s horse pricked its ears every time the sergeants 
cheek reddened and swelled out. 

‘In the name of the law.. .’ 

The prosecutor's dry, frightened words were not heard by the 
prefect. Only the sound of the threatening and ruthless bugle 
flashed above the heads of the people like a whip of Harve. While the 
bugle was sounding, Major Tănăsescu lifted his riding crop with a 
curt command. Two hundred muzzles pointed with the same jerky 
movement towarg's the peasants. The wild vociferations ceased a 
moment, as if cut off by the sweep of a sword, only to break forth 
again more tumultuously. 
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‘They’re not allowed to fire!... Don’t be afraid, Uncle!... 
Come on, lads, they won’t fire! . . . Look, shame on you, Anghelina’s 
braver than you are!’ 

Then several harsh commands resounded, grating like a rusty 
saw. The wall of soldiers executed the orders with the same jerky, 
automatic movement. The muzzles, with a white streak of sunlight 
glinting on each, were raised at the same moment shoulder high, 
fingers pulled the triggers simultancously and the volley filled the 
skies with a sharp crackle. 

When, with the same automatic gesture, the soldiers lowered 
their arms ang reloaded, cries of fear arose from the crowd of 
peasants. The people felt caught up in an oncoming panic as if a 
hurricane swept the plain. 

“They’ve fired over us!’ Petre bawled, his eyes starting out of his 
head. ‘Don’t be afraid, brothers! ... Stand your ground!... Don’t 
be afraid, brothers! . . . Stand your ground! ... Don’t flee, men!... 
Don’t run! ... Fagwards, lads!... At them!... Let’s take their 
rifles and bullets!’ 

The shect, of bullets with its rattle seemed to have cleared the 
horizon of the noises polluting it; a moment of stupendous and 
painful silence followed. A vast dread seemed to have rarefied and 
dispersed the atmosphere, so that over the surface of the earth an 
immense void alone remained, to torment their souls. In this hollow 
silence, Pctre’s voice fel] like a boiling, searing rain, Suddenly a howl 
went up from all throats, setting the heavens ablaze, more tremendous 
even than the noise of the rifles. Then the voices clashed together in 
clamour, troubled and stirred like a pool lashed by hail stones. 

“Major! shouted the prefect, his hat on the back of his head, his 
face the colour of putty. “The peasants are attacking us! Can’t you 
sce? Prosecutor!’ 

It seemed to him that the irsane crowd was about to rush af the 
army. Fright caught at his heart, but he was at the same time 
suffocated by,a terrible hatred of the maje , who was letung him be 
butchered by the crowd of re! els. 

Major Tandasescu heard nothing more, he was so exasperated, 
particularly because of the prefect, whe, with his cowardly delays, 
had put him im a situation in which he had had to bear the insults 
and even the blows of the peasants. 

‘Bugler,’ shouted the major, ‘why don’t you sound the bugle, 
you fool? Go on, bugler, let the prefect sc. it’s not a question of 
politics here! They want to drink Our bloog, the thieves! Mr 
Prefect! Do you see, Mr Prefect” 

The horse was turning in a circle, maddened by the cries from the 
throng of peasants. The bugle split the air persistently like a knife 
twisted in a esh wound. 
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Dazed by the sound, a group of peasants with cudgels, pitchforks 
and scythes started towards the line of soldiers as if defending 
themselves against wolves. 

Major Tănăsescu lifted his riding crop. Two sharp orders were 
stressed by two simple rhythmic metallic clanks. Then, at very brief 
intervals, only a short word could be heard, rapped out in sharp 
tones: *... aim!... fire!’ 

The mob of peasants stumbled as if each had reccived a blow in 
the chest, a moment only, as long as the volley rattled and until the 
rifles, their muzzles smoking, came back to the horizontal position. 
The bugle sounded ceaselessly, brazenly. The echo of the shots, the 
whistling of the bullets had not died away, when drops of blood and 
cries of pain spurted from the crowd of peasants. Bodies fell to the 
ground, writhing in agony, like crushed worms, tearing at the earth 
with their nails and with their teeth: ‘Oh God! ... They’ve killed 
me, oh mother!... Oh, friends! They've shot me, friends! .. .’ 

At that moment, the multitude of peasantseturncd, including 
in their flight the few who had not lost their nerve. Fear with its 
countless claws had gripped the groups shattered by the soldiers’ fire, 
impelling them to rush madly towards the village. 

Major Tănăsescu, his eyes like steel. the muscles of his face 
slightly contracted, reined in his bay. Close to him the bugler puffed 
out his checks like mechanical bellows, swaying the bugle. His 
horse, its neck curved, its head plunged dowp, was chewing tthe bit, 
covering it with grey bubbles of foam. Further on, the prefect, 
stiff-legged in the middle of the road, was saving, his eyes wandering 
to the prosecutor, who seemed to be listening, but not to hear: 
‘We must keep calm and spill no innocent blood .. .” 

He knew he was speaking about blood, he wanted to avoid the 
word, and the word again came to his lips, setting his mouth on fire. 
like ‘a rush of blood. 

The major’s riding crop rose again, his sharp voice making itself 
heard above the sound of the bugle, the rifles repeated the same 
jerky movements and the shots rattled with the same prolonged 
rat-tat. 

‘Major, major!’ shouted the prefect, unable to move. ‘A blood- 
bath...’ 

He stopped, fecling the acrid taste of blood in his mouth, the 
smell itself seemed to be pricking his nostrils. Tănăsescu turned his 
head towards him but gave no answer, throwing him gonly a dis- 
dainful glance. On? the other hand, however, he rapped out cum- 
mands which set the wall of soldiers in motion. 

The peasants dashed away madly, howling, jostling and :tepping 
on each other. They crowded along the road, but many dispersed 
through the gardens and the yards of the houses on the outskirts of 
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the village, each in a desperate haste to disappear and get out of the 
way of the bullets. In the field, about a dozen bodies remained, 
some writhing with pain and moaning, others rigid in death. 
Anghelina lay motionless in the ditch, face upwards, hit in the 
forehead; the child in her dead arms crying and stretching out its 
bare little hands as if trying to tear itself away from its mother’s 
breast. Not far away an old man writhed over a dead lad, his face 
twisted with fear. Chirilă Paun, motionless in the death agony, 
vomited at each rattle a stream of blackish blood, which stuck to his 
beard, his neck and his chest, clotting into thick rivulets. Only the 
bodies of the peasants who were dead or dying remained to mark 
with white patches the rich earth of Amara, while those who had 
been lightly wounded stumbled away or dragged themselves among 
the other fugitives, leaving a trail of blood. 

‘Don’t run away brothers! Stop! God curse you...’ 

Petre was howling at the top of his voice, as he had been doing 
from the beginning, but he too was dragged along by the crowd 
helplessly, like a leaf borne on the rushing waters of a torrent which 
has broken jts dam. Ilie Cirlan, proudly clutching his unloaded 
rifle, panted along close to Petre, disheartened by, the latter’s 
despair. Further away, Nicolae Dragos was thrusting right and left 
to get nearer to Petre to exchange a few words. But the terrified 
crowd had caught them all up irresistibly in the same disorderly rush 
for shelter from death, which had whistled by the ears of each of 
them. 

A detachment had started after the fugitives along the high road 
strewn with corpses. In front, a compact line of sharp-shooters 
advanced at the ready, covering the read from one ditch to the 
other. On each flank there was a platoon in marching column, and 
between them Major Tănăsescu acce mpanied by the bugler. Now 
and then the major would rap out a command, the troops would 
halt, the rifles would fire and then the march continued down the 
village strect. between the seemingly dese ‘ed cottages. 

Tănăsescu observed that at each volley a greater œ lesser number 
of the fugitives rolled over on the ground as if they had stumbled 
against each other, that some or them tricd to rise and then crumpled 
up and remained motionless. But the peasants’ flight irritated him, 
as if they were cowards or as if he wanted a show <f opposition to 
justify the firing. He swore continuously berw cen his tecth to soothe 
his nerves, Jhef& again gave the order. ‘. . Halt!... Aim!... 
Fire!’ 

The main hody of the troops .emained on the outskirts of the 
village, waiting ior the patroi to clear the ground. _baloleanu and the 
chief prosecutor had also remained behind, clos? to their carriage. 
The prefect gould no Jonger recall how things had happened, but 
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he felt deeply hurt that the major had forsaken him in order to 
pursue the peasants and had left him there, a laughing stock, 
although the power and responsibility were his. He began to tell the 
prosecutor that the major had exceeded his command and that he, 
Baloleanu would allow no one to encroach on his authority, 
because the pacification of the rising was a delicate procedure and 
demanded calm and tact, not a blood bath. The pop-eyed prosecutor 
nodded approvingly, jumping every time he heard a new volley. 

*...Halt!...Aim!... Fire!’ yelled Major Tănăsescu, while the 
prefect remained in torment outside the village. 

The group of fugitives had diminished to a third o its number at 
the most. Some had fallen under the rain. of bullets and many had 
taken refuge in different yards, preferably their own, when they 
reached their cottages, to escape pursuit. Even Nicolae Dragos, 
seeing that it was impossible to get through to Petre and that any 
further opposition was useless, thought of hiding when he reached 
his parents’ house. But the surge bore him forward and only atter 
having passed the house was he able to tear himself from the crowd 
and reach the side of the road. In the ditch he saw Chirila’s 
Gherghina, all twisted up and covered with blood. It was clear that 
after having fallen she had been trampled on by the others. He 
jumped over her crumpled body in an effort to reach the school 
yard which was nearby. Just as he reached the gate, a new vallev 
sounded. 

‘Theyre out to kill us all, God help ict he thought, and felt a 
rush of happiness that he, at any rate, had escaped. 

Then he felt a burning steb in his back, scarcely more painful 
than the jab in his cheek, which filled his mouth with hot blood. 

‘I do believe...’ the thought crossed his mind. but was abruptly 
cut wort by darkness. He slumped down like a sack, hitting his head 
against the pillar, his hand still outstretched to open the gate. 

The dwindling crowd continued to pour down the street, now 
silent, however, as if afraid to shout or cry out, for fear that their 
voices should attract the bullets from behind. Only Petre’s voice, 
hoarser and hoarser, never ceased for a moment: “Don’t iwn 
away!... Where are you running to’... Don't run! 

But he too was running, although nobody was pushing him now. 
He was ashamed of running, but could not stop, only his voice 
urged the others to halt, as if he was trying thus to hide his own 
flight. He knew all was over, and was sad that if had ended so, 
althongh it could Have finished in no other way. Yet he still felt that 
perhaps if the people had not taken fright at the first shots, and had 
rushed at the soldiers, they would have let theinselves be disarmed 
and thus the return of the landlords would have heen prevented. 
Now all was over. All hopes had been crushed, at the cost of blood- 
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shed. He, who had not been killed by bullets, would be beaten to 
death or thrown into prison, and instead of receiving land the people 
would be yoked to the plough like cattle. He at any rate would not 
wait for pity or mercy, because he knew that even his own fellow- 
villagers would point him out as the chief instigator. 

‘Petrică, Petrica, what are we going to do?’ shouted Ilie Cirlan 
next to him, his face like wax, his shirt stained with blood. 

‘PI not give in, Ilie, let them kill me!’ answered Petre, without 
looking at Ilie, as if he were ashamed. 

When they reached the space in front of the inn, at the cross- 
roads, they stepped. The crowd had dispersed. A few groups were 
still running, some along the road to Vaideei, others towards 
Ruginoasa, He remained alone with Ilie Cirlan, who asked again: 
Petrică, tell me, what are we going to do; Pim not going to leave 
you? 

‘We'll make peace, Ilie? murmured Petre, sceing him covered in 
blood. ‘Where are you wounded, boy, your shirt’s soaked In blood ?” 

‘Perhaps in this shouldcr, I don’t seem to feel it any more,’ he 
answered, lqoking at him with a proud smile. 

‘Filthy sods, bandits!’ 

Petre had a loaded rifle, taken from one of the watchmen of 
Cosma, the lease-holder. He held it by the muzzle like a cudgel. 
Deep sorrow overcame him, stifling his heartbeats. The thought 
crossed his mind to rup home, like all the others had done, but he 
was ashamed in front of the boy next to him, who had such bound- 
less faith in hin. 

‘Stop then, Petrica, lets show we want peace, not to be killed 
usclessiy!’ shouted Tlie joyously. 

He took cff his torn and bloody shirt and attached it as a sign of 
peace to the muzzle of the rifle -: which he had shown such pride, 
lifting it ap so that the soldiers should see it when thev were’ still 
far away. The rifle was heavy for his wounded arm and the muzzle 
with the shirt attached to it wavered as if : :own by the wind. 

For a time they remained +o. Silence reigned all :ound, notaing 
stirred, the village seemed dead. The door of the inn was shut. 
Petre muttered and ground his tecth, waiting for who knows what 
miracle. Then from idan nhill, im the Jane near luga’s manor, he 
heard old Joana's voice, peevish as always: “Ch:csabiddy, chick, 
chick, chick . 

‘Mother afai is calling her hens even ne v, Petrică, d'you hear?” 
Tlie said, glad to hear the voice'of a *human eing in the painful 
silence. 

‘As i she’s got any other cares, mumbled Petre dully. 

6 

After a pause, only interrupted by the old woman’s clucks the 

approachingpsoldiers, with the major on horseback in their midst, 
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could be seen more clearly. Petre looked at them distrustfully, 
almost as if he were counting cach step. Suddenly, a prolonged 
bugle note could be heard like a warning, and immediately after- 
wards Petre heard snatches of the command:*‘...Halt!...Aim!.., 
Fire!’ 

Ilie began to wave the white flag more strongly, so that the 
soldiers should be sure to see it. The rattle of the volley seemed even 
more deafening. The bloody shirt with the rifle dropped down 
‘sharply like a flag-staff dropping the colours. Ilie crunipled to the 
ground, gasping: ‘Oh Lord!’ 

Two bullets had hit Petre also, but he did not feel jiem: 

‘Even the peace we offer them is not enough, he thought, 
feeling sudden indignation that the soldiers had shot down the 
symbol of peace. ‘Then...’ 

The soldiers had automatically continued to advance. Petre, as if 
remembering only then that he had a rifle, shouldered it and fired 
back eagérly. The rifle went off with a dull crack. After a second, 
the order resounded again: ‘Halt!... Aum!... Fire!’ 

Before the last word could be heard, the volley rattled, Petre 
remained stgnding, his spent gun in his hand, saying defiantly: 
‘Christ! You bloody bastards!" 

First he fell on his knees. Splotches of blood appeared on his 
shirt. 

‘Fire! ... Fire!... Fire!’ shouted the major furiously. ° 

The shots crackled like a child’s rattle swinging by itself. Petre 
felt his head become as heavy as lead. Letting it drop upon his 
breast he could no longer maintain his balance and rolled over, 
groaning with a final outburst of rage: ‘Pigs’. 

Further downhill, old Toana in the middle of the street, called 
more impatiently as the shots got nearer: ‘Chickabiddies, chick, 
chick, chick.’ 

In the opposite ditch the hens went on pecking, heedless of het 
calls. Anxious that they should not be killed, the old woman cease- 
lessly called them, throwing now and then a Jowering glance towards 
the inn, whence came the sound of hring: ‘Mother's little chicks... 
Damn you and your firing... Chickabiddies 

Then suddenly she twisted round angrily, gr vabe ‘The devil 
take . 

She fell in a heap, writhing and moving her lips without a sound. 

The carriage with the prefect and the chief prosécutpr, escorted 
by the battalion Bugler, whom the major had sent back with 
instructions to the main body of the troops, stupped on the space 
outside the inn, which was surrounded by soldiers w.th fixed 
bayonets. 

‘Major, please, I thought that...’ stammered Balolgapu, horror- 
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struck at the sight of the corpses and wounded he had met on his 
way. 

Major Tănăsescu, on horseback, approached the carriage, and 
his hand to his cap, announced triumphantly: ‘Sir, I have the 
honour to report that peace and order have been restored in 
Amara.’ 

Several paces away Baloleanu saw the bodies of Ilie Cirlan, bare 
to the waist, and Petre riddled by bullets, with the white shirt 
between them, unfurled like a fallen flag. He stammered fearfully, 
turning his head the other way: ‘Yes... peace and order... Very 
good, Major! ,.. Thank you” 
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Chapter Twelve 


SUNSET 


Until noon Grigore waited impatiently at Costesti, listening to all 
the stories about the events in Amara, the manner of his father’s 
death and that of Nadina. He heard it all quietly, without tears, to 
the secret amazement of Titu Herdelea, who wondered at his 
self-control. r 

‘I must inform Gogu! young Tuga said finally. 

He went to the post office, Titu his only companion. He felt he 
wanted to be rid of the others, as if they were cnemies, bringing him 
all this sad news, and was greatly in need of solitude and tranquillity. 
Coming out of the post office, he said to Herdelea, quietly and sadly, 
as if speaking to his own heart: ‘I would never have thought a man 
could bear so much!’ á : 

Finally, after lunch, he told Isbasescu to procure a carriage to 
take them to Amara. ‘The book-keeper tried to convince him that it 
would be wiser to wait until the next day, but Grigore gave him 
such a reproachful look, that he did not darc insist. 

At about two o’clock they were on their way, Isbasescu up in 
front, his heart quaking. In an effort to bolster up his courage, and 
seeing that Grigore was disinclined to listen to him, he started à 
whispered colloquy with the driver about the atrocities committed 
by the insurgent peasants. His listener, who greatly feared that this 
trip would be the death of him, regretted having been tempted by 
the big sum he had been offered to convey them. 

In Vldduta, in front of the burnt-out manor, the road was 
blocked by a large crowd of crouching peasants, guarded by soldiers 
with fixed bayonets. A sergeant came to meet the carriage. 

‘Go back!... Go back!... You can’t pass here!’ 

All their attempjs to perst.ade him proved futile. Gfigore had to 
get down and sce the officer before he could obtain permission to go 
on. From some distance off he could hear the voice of Colonel 
Stefanescu raging¢it the peasants: ‘Which of you sct fire to it, you 
villains? ... You don’t want to say?... Come oa, out with it, 
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otherwise I’ll beat you till you’re all dead! . . . Come on, now, which 
of you stole?’ 

Recognizing Grigore, the colonel began to complain bitterly, 
pointing at the ruins: “Look, sir, what is left of my life’s work!... 
Look what the thieves have done! ... Don’t they all deserve to be 
shot without mercy; when they themselves had no mercy on my 
white hair? ... I thought surely they would not pillage absolutely 
everything, that’s why I hurried back, and — look what I found! 

His voice trembled with grief and anger. 

‘Get out of the way! Let the carriage pass!’ shouted the second 
lieutenant, after old Ştefănescu had unloaded his bitterness to 
young Tuga. 

The peasants attempted to rise to make way, but the officer, 
frightened, roared: ‘Down! Down! . . . Private, strike that man! . 
Get moving, private!’ 

‘The carriage went on its way on through Babaroaga and Gliganu, 
as far as Lespezi, where it halted for a longer time. Grigore,ewithout 
acknowledging it, dreaded sceing Nadina’s corpse more than that 
of his father. Fie had not seen her since the charity concert, and it 
pained his heart to think of her as she had been then, sinuously 
twisting in the Apache dance. That was how he remembered her. 
Now, in the church, standing in front of the bier on which her cold 
body had lain for several days, wrapped in a common sheet, he saw 
that image once again, but this time warm, bright and beautiful, 
as if he had never parted With her for one moment. He did not lift the 
corner of the sheet for fear of destroying for ever the image he had 
cherished, which had given him all the suffering and joy of love. 
He stayed a long time alone, seated at the head of the bier, his 
head in his hands. Several prayer-books lay on the seat, very old, 
with wooden covers and soiled pages. The heavy smell of death 
choked bat did not disturb him. His thoughts wandered at random. 
He alone, he decided, had the right and obligation to sce to her 
funeral, for their divorce, although it had been announced, had not 
been recorded’ It had been her destiny to die in the country, after 
all perhaps it was a punishment, or an irony of fate, she had hated 
the country so much. If all this had happened just a fortnight later, 
he thought, he would have been a mere stranger, even beside her 
corpse. 

Titu Herdelea had left the church long ago, fo: he could not 
stand the atmosphere. An officer outside told him that terrible 
things must Rave happened in Amara, becausg shots had been 
heard even at this distance. Grigore, learning this later, nevertheless 
wanied to go on. But the officer stopped him. Fle had sent a patrol 
to report, and until its return he could permit Ao passage or he 
would lay himstlf open to severe punishment. Only in the late 
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afternoon did they start off towards Amara, but Grigore did not 
return to the church. 

At the edge of Amara village, and in its lanes, the corpses lay 
where they had fallen. Here and there a dying man would groan, 
or still writhed. The driver constantly pointed with his whip: 
‘Look, there’s a dead one!... And there... That one looks as if 
he’s still breathing, see?’ 

Isbăşescu recognized Chirilă Păun, and then Nicolae Dragos. . . 
Titu Herdelea exclaimed in horror: “There must have been a huge 
battle here!’ 

Grigore alone remained silent, gazing unseeingly ahead. A patrol 
stopped them before the church, and another in front of the inn. 
When they reached the manor, they left the carriage in the road 
outside. Grigore, Titu and Isbasescu walked in under the great arch 
with its dovecote where the white birds billed and cooed nostalgic- 
ally. The lawn and paths were destroyed as if herds of wild cattle 
had passed over them. The silence was so great that the driver’s 
long yawn could be heard from the road, followed by the jingle of 
the horses’ bells as one of them shook off his weariness. The walls of 
the villa that were still standing rose blackly against the violet sky of 
sunset. 

Grigore looked carefully around, as one in a strange land 
turning his head to right and left, but without pausing at the ruins. 
Soon, Leonte Bumbu, the steward appeared, frightened and unable 
to believe his eyes, while from the old manor came Profit, the cook, 
who started wailing in a hoarse, masculine voice, and rushed to kiss 
Grigore’s hand, filling it with tears. Young luga put several 
questions, and listened stiffly to the answers as if he had heard them 
already, or was not interested. 

In the old manor porch stood Captain Lache Gradinaru, who ha.l 
been left in the village with his company to maintain order and be 
ready for any emergency. After he had expressed sincere condoleni es 
to Grigore in artificial ceremonious sentences, the captain said that 
Prefect Baloleanu and Major Tănăsescu had crossed themselves in 
front of the mortal remains of the late Miron luga, and had then 
gone on to Ruginoasa, but hoped to return tomorrow. Grigore 
thanked him with equal furmality, though he was ashamed of his 
words as he uttered them, cutting the last sentence short and 
abruptly going into the house. 

His father seemed to sleep, with the candle at ':is head. Grigore 
looked at him foy several minutes, knelt down as if th prayer, and 
stayed so for some time, finally stretching his neck to kiss the cvid, 
ash-grey hand with its blue nails. It was then that his tears broke 
out in a flood, falling on the crossed hands of the dead man i 
shining, oily patches. Grigore rose and took out his handkerchief to 
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wipe the dead man’s hands, but before unfolding it changed his 
mind, dnd buried his own face in it. Recovering himself after some 
moments, he went to the next room, followed by the others, except 
the captain, who had withdrawn discreetly so as not to intrude into 
his grief. 

‘Leonte, you must go to Costeşti at once!’ said Grigore in a 
shaking voice, but nevertheless quietly, as if his tears had brought 
him back to himself. 

The steward was given the task of bringing back two coffins and 
the necessary items for the funeral, that very evening. One coffin 
must be left atd.espezi, where the priest would see that Nadina’s 
body was laid in it to be transported here the next morning. Grigore 
considered this to he most urgent, extremely urgent, because the 
corpses needed rest. 

The next day, Monday, in the morning, Grigore went with Titu 
Herdelu. to see the destruction for himself, both in Amara and 
Ruginoasa. Ichim, tke driver, told them on the way how many and 
who had been shot during the fighting at the edge of the village. 

In Ruginogsa they met the chaise carrying Prefect Baloleanu, 
who had spent the night with the Chief Prosecutor, Grecgscu, at the 
Ghica Villa, in Izvoru, which by a miracle had escaped the fury of 
the peasants. The condolences were long and tearful. Baloleanu 
then enthusiastically related his pacifying activities. He was moved 
and full of admiration a, his own heroism, painting in lurid colours 
the extraordinary dangers which had threatened his hfe and 
wondering at his own narrow escapes. He congratulated himself on 
managing to re-establish quiet so quickly, and almost without 
bloodshed. 

‘My poor Melanie! If she knew what I have been through? 
he sighed emotionally. “Only my cool head and my proverbial tact 
could have worked this miracle. my dear Grigoriji!... But my 
work is not finished yet. The heaviest burden is only just being 
tackled. It is ngt enough to combat the evil. you must pull it out by 
the root to prevent its revival! Isn’t that right, Mr Prosecutor?” 
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Major Tănăsescu had returned to Amara late in the evening, 
accompanied pnfy by his A.D.C. and the ve!achment’s trumpeter. 
He could have slept in Izvoru as well, but he wanted to prove to the 
Prefect that order was so complete that he could travel unescorted 
through the rebellious villages. In addition, he wanted to conduct 
the preliminary investigations in Amara, personally —it being the 
nest of the whgle revolt. 
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From early morning Ion Pravila had waited in the yard of the 
village hall, trembling and consulting the crier about his clerk 
Chiriță Dumitrescu, who had been hiding somewhere for two days 
in terror of the people. He might be needed now. 

‘Are you the mayor of these thieves?’ asked the major, catching 
sight of him. 

Pravila was hardly able to answer before Tandsescu cuffed him 
on the head a couple of times so that he saw green stars and shouted: 
‘Now I’! show you what happens in a revolution! I’ll see that you 
remember it, all of you! 

Last night he had given orders that the dead sho: ld be left where 
they lay, to serve as examples to the living. Now he instructed the 
chastened mayor to identify the bodies under the control of a 
sergeant, after which they were to be carried to the cemetery and 
buried at a time he would decide later. Captain Lache Grădinaru 
had been given the task of seeing that all villagers without exception, 
including the women and children, should speedily be brought to 
the garden and yard of the village hall for an investigation. 

Then together with the A.D.C. and the bashful voung second 
lieutenant,.he worked out a methodical plan of action for promptly 
identifying the murderers of Nadina and Miron Iuga, the criminals 
who had mutilated Platamonu’s son; the incendiaries of the manors: 
those who had struck and disarmed the police; those who had 
stolen, and finally those who had joined, in insulting the troops. 

‘Before doing anything else, we'll send someone to Lespezi and 
Gliganu to bring over the principal thieves from there too, so that 
we can confront them all, and judge them together with the local 
ones!’ decided Major Tănăsescu, impatiently interrupting himscli. 

Some time later Inspector Corbuleanu, who had come to re- 
instate the police, presented himself. The major was glad to see him, 
he needed them, for they knew the people and the district. Nobody 
in this criminal village inspired confidence. If even the old priest 
had got mixed up with the rebels, and been shot along with them, 
in whom could he place his trust? (In actual fact, Father Nicodim 
had gone to boyar Miron to read the prayers for the dead, and on 
his way back from the Manor, his cross wrapped in his stole, had 
been killed in the road near his home by a stray bullet). 

Sergeant Bojangiu found Didina in his pillaged house, somewhat 
more haggard than before but quite happy. They embraced, she 
weeping for a while and telling him how lucky sHe kad been with 
Mother Ioana, Who had hidden her in the attic of the cottage, 
feeding and caring for her, as otherwise if the peasants had found 
her they would certainly have slaughtered her. The sergeant also 
let fall a few tears, and then hurried to do his duty at the village hall. 

At about nine o’clock, when the chaise arrived with the prefect 
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and the, chief prosecutor, the investigation was in full swing. ‘The 
shouts and lamentations of the victims from among the crowd of 
peasants which filled the road, yard and garden of the village hall, 
could be heard as far as the inn. Cordons of soldiers encircled them 
to see that nobody got away before being examined. 

No spectacular results had been obtained so far. Two groups of 
soldiers, equipped with canes and sticks were beating up the peasants 
indiscriminately, taking it in turns so as not to get too tired. The 
peasants yelled and pleaded for mercy, but were reluctant to confess 
to crime or to denounce the main criminals. Thanks only to Sergeant 
Boiangiu the nafhes of the seven who had struck and disarmed the 
police had been discovered, Serafim Mogoş and Trifon Guju being 
among them. 

‘Why did you strike the sergeant, you villain?’ shouted the 
major, with bloodshot eyes. ‘How did you dare to lift your hand to 
him, you ruffian ?’ 

‘Well...’ Serafim*Mogos muttered quietly, looking directly into 
the major’s eyes, realizing that any answer would be useless. 

Tănăsescu, breathing heavily, went at hiin with his whip until 
he was covered with blood. 

‘Why did you strike, you villain? ... Why did you? ...Why?... 
Why” 

Serafim Mogoş suffered the blows unblinkingly, and without 
uttering a sound. His etptession infuriated the major, who con- 
sidered it insolent. 

‘Corporal!’ raved Tandsesen exhausted. “A hundred strokes for 
this bandit! Instantly! ... And after that put him in chains!’ 

Trifon Guju was missing. Somebody said that he had been shot 
by the old bovar, and now Jay in bed at home. He was hastily 
carried tn, his whole face one blackened wound, and lay groanigg 
on the ground. 

‘Up! Stand up, you villain!’ the major raged, kicking him in the 
ribs with the toe’ of his boot. 

The peasant got up. His eyes were swa'len, and shut, and he 
swayed as if he would collapse at any moment. 

“Why did the boyar shoot you, you thief?’ the officer demanded. 
‘You raised your hand to him, didn’t you? ... You wanted to kill 
him, didn’t you? ... You led the assassins!" 

Trifon groaned unintelligibly. 

nat 

‘And why céd you tear the rifle out of the sergeant’s hand?... 
Why did you strike him? ... Come on, bandit, oft with it! 

With his whip he lashed at the peasant’s head, which was pitted 
with raw wounds, The man let out a piercing scregm, as if his flesh 
were being torn off, and collapsed like a log. The major, infuriated, 
trampled hine®underfoot, repeatedly yelling ‘villain’ and ‘thief’. 
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Suddenly, he withdrew a few paces and ordered in a cold cutting 
voice: ‘Sergeant! ... You, yes! ... Take six men! . . . Get this swine 
out to the back of the garden!... Shoot him there!... Shoot 
him!... You understand, sergeant!’ 

‘Yes sir! Right away, sir!’ answered the stolid, dark sergeant, 
clicking his heels as if a shudder shook him. 

The soldiers seized Trifon, and dragged him through the dense 
crowd of peasants. With a supreme thirst for life, Trifon Guju 
begged, groaning: ‘Forgive me... Forgive me...’ 

He disappeared with the soldiers. They left a bitter silence in their 
wake, broken only by the crack of the whip with which Major 
Tănăsescu lashed the air furiously. Some moments passed, and the 
whip flickered more and more frequently. Then the muffled roar 
of the volley burst cut from the back of the garden, reverberating 
briefly, without an echo. 

‘Next lot!’ shouted the major suddenly, tearing through the 
mesh of silence which had been disturbed bythe shots. ‘How dare 
you lay your filthy hands on the police?’ 

The peasants began to swear and wail that they were innocent, 
and had not even been present when it had happened. Major 
Tănăsescu was breathing heavily. He had put on weight recenth, 
and his stomach was getting somewhat protubcrant. A doctor ha 
told him that he had a fatty heart; in any case he tired very easily. 
To avoid endangcring his health with these scum, he grdered that 
the remaining five offenders should receive a hundred strokes each. 
His instructions were just being carried out, the peasants vying with 
each other as to who yelled loudest as the blows fell, when the 
prefect’s carriage drew up in the strect. 

As the beating continued, a corporal counting each stroke out 
Iqud to avoid any error, Major Tănăsescu complained to the 
prefect and the chief prosecutor about the stubbornness of these 
villains, who would not confess or denounce the main criminals. 
The cries of the peasants irritated and annoyed Paloleanu. After 
the corporal had pronounced the hundredth stroke, and the 
peasants had been locked in the office, the prefect, in an effort to 
regain his poise, shouted to the crowd, who knelt heads on the 
ground before him that their crimes had horrified the whole world, 
and that only repentance and confession would lesscu the retribu- 
tion... As if at a command, the hundreds of heads were raised in 
one movement, as though their owners wanted eo rise, and a 
prolonged murmur, like the echo of a dying storm, was heard: 
We're sorry... 

Baloleanu stiffened with terror, seeing the movement of the crowd 
as a threat of a new revolt. The same sudden fear gripped the 
prosecutor, the major, all the officers and even thegoldiers. Only 
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Sergeant Boiangiu kept his head, calling out quickly: “Down!... 
Down! }.. To the ground! ... Down!’ i 

Immediately the sergeant’s order was taken up by several others 
and the soldiers began to belabour the bent backs to right and left, 
repeating fearfully: ‘Down! ... Down!’ 

The prefect gave up any idea of continuing his admonitions, and 
the investigation passed to Toader Strimbu, whom Boiangiu indica- 
ted as Nadina’s murderer. 

‘How did you kill her? Tell us!’ said the chief prosecutor. 

‘Why, sir, I didn’t kill anybody! I’m innocent!’ the peasant 
answered, his fage like putty. 

‘Then who did ?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir! Maybe it was Smaranda’s Petrică, because he 
went into the manor before me, but I didn’t kill her!’ 

‘Let Smaranda’s Petrica come forward!’ called the chief prose- 
cutor calmly. 

‘He’s dead . . . deagl!’ several voices replied. 

Major Tandsescu’s anger boiled over uncontrollably. This peasant 
had the most, infuriating cunning. He hurled himself upon his 
victim. 

‘Why don’t you say, you villain?... Why did you kill her, you 
devil! ... Why did you insult and outrage her? ... You lusted after 
the body ofa fine lady, did you, you vile scum ?’ 

Toader Striinbu, shielding his face from the lash of the whip, 
screamed like a woman: ‘Oh my Lord!... Oh Lord! ... It wasn’t 
me, Mr Major! Forgive me, Pm innocent!’ 

At that moment a cart drawn by four oxen passed by, carrying 
the simple coffin which enclosed all that remained of Nadina. 
Behind walked the priest from Lespezi in his best vestments, the 
cross in one hand and the censer in the other. ‘The weak, old chanter 
intoned the prayers for the dead, 'eenng curiously at the kneeling 
people filling the yard, and especially at the standing figures of the 
investigators. , 

Silence fell as the cart passed. Everyoue bared his head, and 
Baloleanu muttered in sad indignation: ‘Poor woman, poor 
woman!... What a foul crime!’ 

learing the prefect’s indignant voice, the chicf prosecutor cried 
to Toader Strimbu: ‘What did that gracious, beautiful lady do to 
you that you should kill her, you madman?” 

‘I didn’t kill htr! the peasant asserted st 'hornly. 

The groups of peasants now arrived from Lespezi, escorted by 
soldiers. Grecescu, the chief prosecutor, ambitious to nail down the 
murderer of Madame Iuga, imunediately turned to the newcomers, 
demanding that they tell him the truth as the murder had taken 
place in theinyillage and they must know who had committed it, 
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Ileana spoke up instantly: “Toader killed the lady, sir, after he’d had 
his satisfaction put of her... I saw him going into the manor, and 
I heard him boasting afterwards, and telling Ilie Cirlan to go and 
satisfy himself too, before she was cold ... Matei Dulmanu will tell 
you the same! He was there with Smaranda’s Petrică when I took 
the lady out of the house, dead, seeing that Pavel Tunsu had set 
fire to the car...’ 

‘I didn’t kill her, she’s telling silly lies!’ persisted Toader Strimbu, 
but without looking at Ileana. 

“Toader, the girl isn’t lying,’ Matci Dulmanu said reproachfully. 
‘Why don’t you confess, once you’ve done it? Why do you try to 
shift the blame on to others ?’ 

“Well, if I did, you'd better tell ‘hem how you cracked the 
German’s head, Matei! Toader muttered darkly. 

‘I shan’t hide anything when my turn comes to be questioned by 
the boyars!’ Matei said, clearly and fearlessly. 

The prosecutor listened with a satisfied air, glancing occasionally 
at the prefect and the major, to see if they had noticed how cleverly 
he had proceeded, and how he had succeeded in getting the peasants 
to talk. 

‘I’ve had a lot of sinners pass through my hands, but never one 
more vilely cynical than this wretch!’ he said to Baloleanu. 

Major Tănăsescu tugged at his moustache in an effort to regain 
his control, afraid he would burst a veip from so much nervons 
strain, He vented his feelings by sctting on Toader wit?f his fists and 
his whip, covering him in blood, throwing him down and trampling 
him underfoot. Wearying, he ordered a corporal to continue with 
the stick until the peasant’s bones were broken. The yells of the 
victim became groans, w hich gradually weakened into grunts. 

„Sergeant! the major shouted finally. “Take him, to... At the 
back of the yard! ... Shoot him!... Quickly, now quickly! p 

His order roused Strimbu from his coma as if cold water had been 
thrown over him and he dragged himself to the officer’s feet. 
groaning: ‘Forgive me, Mr Major... My children will be 
orphaned... Have...’ 

‘Take him, sergeant!’ Tandsescu raved, recoiling from tlic 
peasant’s touch. ‘Come on, get hold of him? 

In the pause before the rifle burst, Titu Herdelea appeared in the 
yard. As Grigore was busy with the preparations for the funeral, 
he had felt it better not to bother hirn with his prestnge. Hearing the 
shots from the batk of the yard, he asked Baloleanu about them ina 
low voice. The prefect, wishing to exhibit his efficiency, answered 
casually: ‘Oh, ¿nothing ... Madame Iuga’s murderer being 
executed . l 

Matei Dulmanu, on confessing his guilt, was put ypder arrest Dy 
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Grecescu to go for trial. The major protested at this: ‘Excuse me, 
sir! Before the trial a sound thrashing is more, efficacious! ... 
Corporal, count him out twenty-five!’ 

As Matei Dulmanu was receiving the blows without a murmur, 
Tănăsescu explained to the civilian gentlemen that only a beating 
would put fear into these villains; prison was just a holiday for them, 
and anyway, apart from the civil investigation, it was necessary to 
take these drastic measures against all of them because the peasants 
had dared to rise against the army. Titu Herdelea had an answer 
ready on his lips, but held his peace, seeing that Baloleanu and 
Grecescu, who should have spoken up, received the officer’s wordy 
explanation without comment. 

‘Pavel Tunsu!... Which is he? ... Come here!’ the prosecutor 
shouted. 

Pavel rose to his feet, trembling with fear lest he, too, should be 
shot. 3 fe stammered mechanically, without waiting for any questions: 
‘I didn’t kill anybedy ... I smashed the car and set he to it, 
because it had crippled my child but I didn’t shed any blood because 
1 have childrgn.’ 

He considered himself the happiest of all men when, gtupefied by 
the beating, he was thrown among those arrested in the office, 
crossing himself and giving thanks to God for having had mercy on 
his children. 

In order to sort out tke decent men from the evildoers as soon as 
possible, the chief piusecutor felt it necessary to change the procedure 
of the investigation, and hear the Jeading men of the village first. 
Tbey would know the true miscreants and agitators. 

‘Now, old fellow, tell us honestly how everything happened and 
who is guilty!’ he said to Lupu Chiri{oiu. 

‘Well. sir, I didn’t meddle, because I’m old, and it would not 
have been suitable for me to...’ ° 

‘Very well, very well, I believe you, but how did this revolt start, 
and who begas it? It didn’t just come from heaven, did it?’ the 
prosecutor persisted. 

‘But it did rather come just like that!’ the old man said. “There 
wasa big wind that took hold ofthe people and drove them like sheep.’ 

‘Now listen here, old man, we don’t want fairy-tales, we haven’t 
time for them!’ put in Major Tănăsescu, irritated by the old 
fellow’s meanderings. 

After somegufther replics from Lupu Chiritoiu, the major struck 
him twice across the face. Old Lupu fookcd stright into his eyes 
and said distinctly: ‘Well, Mr Major, may the Lord repay you for 
this insult to my years!’ 

‘What’s that? ... What?... You're insolent ‘with me, you old 
devil?’ exclajmed Tănăsescu. ‘Corporal, count him out fiity ! 
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Titu Herdelea stood next to prefect Baloleanu, trembling, while 
the old man bore the blows in stony silence. ‘ 

After other elders of the village had been beaten up, Luca Talabă 
among the worst sufferers, because of his apparently insolent 
bearing, and Filip Ilioasa and Marin Stan had been exposed as 
plunderers and admitted it, although both were comfortably off, 
came the turn of Ignat Cercel. On the previous day, after the 
shooting had died down, Ignat had fastened a white towel on to a 
stick and placed it at his gate, in order to put himself in the good 
books of the military, and for it to be seen by the boyars when they 
passed. The major had, in fact, noticed it with irritation, saying at 
the time: ‘What’s this, you villain ?’ ‘Peace, Mr Major!’ Ignat had 
answered humbly. ‘Peace, you thief? Whom have you been fighting, 
you villain? The Rumanian army?’ And Ignat had received a 
thrashing . . . Now the major recognized him. 

“You're the one with the white flag and the peace, ch? you thief!’ 

‘Well, sir, Lord bless us, we don’t know how. to behave properly 
so as not to make a mistake!’ Ignat muttered. ‘If the good God 
chastised us by making us stupid, well. 

While the prosecutor, repeatedly interrupted by explosions from 
the major, was dealing with Ignat Cercel, Ion Pravila arrived to 
report that, according to instructions, he had gathered and identified 
the dead, forty-four of them, that was. The forty-fifth had been 
Nicodim, the priest, whose body had bg@en taken off the street 
already by his daughter, Niculina. This sent Major ‘TarfAsescu into 
another frenzy: how had the daughter of that thieving priest dared 
to disobey his orders? The mayor froze, awaiting a second drubbing, 
and in front of the whole village, too. 

‘Where’s the bitch who dared to do this?’ the major shouted, his 
eyes bulging from his head. 

Niculina stepped forward, pale, her child clutching her hand. 
Without a word the major rushed at her with his whip. The woman 
shrieked and shrank away while the child began to cry; “Mummy . 
my mummy!’ 

‘My God, my God, help!" screamed Niculina, her cheeks seared 
by the incessant lashes. 

‘Corporal!’ yelled the major, exhausted. ‘Count her out fifty’ 

‘Oh my God, good people! ... Oh God!’ 

The soldiers seized her. Niculina, held face down on the ground 
by four soldiers, writhed and shrieked like a troddeń rgntile. Antonel 
threw himself on*his mother with the same cry of horror: ‘My 
mummy!...my muinmy!’ 

When the first soldier began to strike, Titu Herdelea, who 
until then had repeatedly muttered: ‘How terrible, how terrible,’ 
so that prefect Baloleanu should hear him, forgot all, restraint and 
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approaching Tănăsescu said, sickened: “Major, enough! ... It’s 
unbearable! ... This is . 

The major started back as if he had received a slap i in the face. 

‘What did you say?... Who are you... What do you want 
here? ... How dare you interiore in... 

‘My name is Titu Herdelea and...’ 

‘I don’t want to hear anything!’ Tănăsescu interrupted, his fists 
clenched. ‘Leave this place immediately, otherwise I shall arrest 
you and send you off under bayonet guard!... Immediately! ... 
At once!’ 

Baloleanu the prefect stood stupefied. He did not disapprove of 
the major’s firm ineasures with the peasants, for they relieved him 
of the responsibility of taking the burden upon himself, and he would 
thus be able to wash his hands of anything that might arise in the 
future. But an incident with a journalist from Bucharest who was a 
friend of Grigore Iuga’s could create consequences which w ould be 
Sane but pleasagt. Emerging from his daze, he made a Y friendly 
intervention in French, with the intention of soothing Tănăsescu 
who retorted, his rage increasing: “I cannot permit anybody! . 
Whoever it may be!... Even if it’s the Lord himself I cannot 
permit it! 

Titu, white as a sheet with indignation and emotion, realized 
that his intervention, human and natural though it might be, had 
been imprudent. Neverpheless, he did not regret it. In order to 
avoid any trouble or exposing himself to the risk of arrest, he turned 
his back. The prefect, desiring to make amends, grasped his hand to 
detain him: ‘Mr Herdelea, please... Do me the favour... The 
major will...’ 

‘I would rather withdraw, Mr Prefect, than be present at such 
savageries!’ Titu answ cred, endeavouring to keep his composure. 

‘I’m very sorry that...’ Balok ‘nu murmured, shaking his hand, 
but nevertheless allowing Pa to go. 

Seeing his departure, Tănăsescu was somewhat mollified. When 
he had heard that Titu was a journalist, his fury had abated, but 
he had not allowed this to show, not wishing to appear defeated. 
several years ago, when he was stationed at Turnu Severin, he had 
smacked the face of a local reporter during a drinking bout. The 
action had resulted in a tremendous hullabaloo: all the Bucharest 
newspapers had attacked bim, and matters had gone so far that he 
had been sunygm@ned in front of the Milit: ry Reform Council. But 
for the fact that this had been noted in hi$ records,he would long ago 
have been a lieutenant-colonel. 

‘I cannot permit anyone to hinder me in the execution of my 
duty! he now gaid, raising his voice to keep up “the impression of 
anger. ‘I havgea responsibility here! We are not playing games, are 
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we, Mr Prefect?... It’s easy to issue commands and write from 
Bucharest, but if is here that these villains have destroyed, plundered, 
pillaged and murdered!’ 

The moment he turned back to the peasants, his voice hardened 
again and his fury returned, as if he himself had been insulted and 
plundered, although he was not a man of property. 

“These villages should be blown off the face of the earth with 
cannon!... Even the priest was a thief!... Their accursed 
atrocities are unparalleled!... At least they had some shame in 
other parts, but here they were capable of murdering women and 
old men...’ 

As Tănăsescu spoke, a peasant, with wild long hair and his face 
shining, rose and approached, speaking in exalted tones: ‘Sir, sir, I 
see you've begun to kill God’s Christian people, refusing to hearken 
to the orders of the voice which trumpets across the skies . . .’ 

‘Down, down!’ shouted several zealous privates. 

‘What orders?... What j he talking akout?...’ asked the 
major, astounded at this brazen behaviour after he had been 
endeavouring to intimidate them since morning. ; 

‘He’s an.idiot, sir!’ explained Sergeant Boiangiu. 

‘Idiot? ... Leave him to me, I know this sort of idiocy!’ 
Tanasescu shouted. ‘As a matter of fact, yesterday this villain was 
leading the rebels, and inciting my men to insubordination... | 
heard him with my own ears! . . . Corporal, count him out as many 
as he deserves!’ 

As the soldiers beat him, Anton cried out with joy, as if he did not 
feel the blows: ‘Go on, go on, brothers! ... For the day of judgment 
is at hand, it will inevitably come, with the voice of the Lord... 
Beat on, beat on!... That's why I stood up, and...’ 

Major Tănăsescu, annoyed that the blows appeared to have no 
effect, ordered: ‘Let him go to the devil, corporal! The idiot!’ 

Then, turning to the chief prosecutor, he added: ‘Well, let's 
proceed! ... If you please...’ 
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Grigore Iuga’s heart was torn with remorse and the same thought 
kept hammering in his brain: ‘Perhaps if I had stayed it would not 
have happened...’ 

At the same time, however, he realized that all remorse was 
futile, and he had duties to perform. Nadina’s body had been 
seeking rest for fiye days now, and his father’s for three. He felt that 
the dead had lain neglected for too long, and that their souls, restless 
and unable to find tranquillity, tortured the livingeground thein, 
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him above all, who suffered so much and was overcome with 
remorse. j 

Yesterday, when he had sent the telegram announcing Nadina’s 
death from Costeşti to Gogu, he had not thought about the funeral; 
no material things had then been in his mind. Only in the evening, 
after he had seen the corpses, had he said to himself that at least 
Gogu and Eugenia should be at Nadina’s funeral and that he must 
wait for them. Today, however, after he had seen the coffin arrive 
in the cart, followed by the priest from Lespezi, he suddenly realized 
that Gogu would not even come to the country for the funeral of his 
sister, and tha®in fact this was no time for a pompous funeral, when 
the villages were writhing in their awakening from their furious 
folly and the ruins were still smouldering, as did the hearts of the 
people. At that moment he decided to arrange a simple funeral 
appropriate to the circumstances. Later on, when true calm 
retuued, they would have a fitting ceremony. From then onwards, 
the frustration whieh had gripped hs spirit with anguished impot- 
ence, so that he could do nothing, and seemed to float in an 
unsubstantial world, disappeared. 

‘Listen, Leonte, the funeral will be held this afternoon.’ Quietly, 
as if he were dealing with everyday matters, he gave the steward 
detailed and precise instructions. Several generations of the Iuga 
family had been buried near Amara church. The last tomb had been 
built by Miron Iuga arl the body of his wife had now lain there for 
sorne time. It was of stone, vaulied and immense, destined to 
receive his body also when the time came. Nadina’s coffin would 
have room in the tomb, at least provisionally. Because old Nicodim 
was dead, they would call on the services of the priest from Lespezi 
who had followed the cart carrying Nadina’s body. There would be 
no need of others. 

The service was held in the . ‘urtyard. A spring sun shone gaily 
and the trees budded under one’s very eyes. Each coffin was laid in a 
wagon drawn by four oxen. Behind tem, the Manor, with its 
broken windows seemed like an old man who had wept himself 
sightless. Opposite, the blackened walls and beams of the villa stood 
stark against the row of poplars near the road, seeming to have been 
deliberately designed to provide a frame for the funeral. The 
beardless priest, clad in his new vestments, his chin trembling, 
prayed and sang. continually raising his eyes to the blue sky, across 
which sailecelitile white clouds, like roy © ^f angels competing to 
listen to the prayer tor the dead. His voice was"weak and thin, but 
soothing, rising like incense vapour into the air and spreading in 
the morning silence which reigned not only over the Manor but the 
whole area, while the nasal automatic responses of the chanter lay 
beneath, memgling with the indifferent, quiet chewing of the 
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oxen, whose long tails waved rhythmically to drive away imaginary 
flies. 

Grigore Iuga stood next to the rails of the wagon carrying his 
father’s body, with Titu Herdelea alongside like a faithful retainer. 
Opposite, stretching to the old manor fence, of which only a few 
posts remained, crowded all the servants, headed by Isbasescu, with 
the farm hands at the back. The steward’s wife and Profira the cook 
sobbed frequently, but not noisily, as if shamed by Grigore’s 
composure. 

Young Iuga’s bloodshot, troubled eyes took in the two coffins at 
one glance. Both were the same size, and made of th@ same wood, as 
if this had been fated long ago. The silence of resignation filled his 
heart. Many thoughts clashed and drove each other incessantly in 
his brain, but without forming coherently, blown uselessly hither 
and thither, as if by a stray wind. In his heart he felt a depression 
like that caused by a raw wound, still numb from the injury. 

He did not even observe that the service had ended, and that they 
had started for the cemetery. Ouly in the road did he whisper to 
Titu Herdelea: ‘I think we should have told Baloleanu, too... 
Well, now it’s done!” 

He followed the second wagon, on which his father’s coffin lay, 
Several paces behind could be heard the steps of the others and the 
weeping of the women, now louder. In front of the first wagon he 
saw the priest’s vestments glittering, and heard his voice, as if from a 
great distance. 

He was surprised to see the crowd gathered at the village hall. 
Titu briefly explained what had happened. Cries from within 
confirmed that the investigation was being continued with the same 
zeal. As the funeral procession approached, Prefect Baloleanu left 
the crowded courtyard, followed by Grecescu, the chief prosecutor, 
Major Tănăsescu, and Corbuleanu, the police inspector. Captain 
Lache Grădinaru, who would have liked to join them, as one who 
had know Miron Iuga and enjoyed his hospitality several times, 
was obliged to continuc with the examination of the rebels in the 
absence of the investigators. 

‘Excuse me, and all of us, my dear Grigorité; we knew nothing of 
this, otherwise we would have Ieft everything and come to pay our 
last respects to your revered father!’ murmured Baloleanu with a 
sorrowful expression, giving him a prolonged handshake. 

The others, assuming suitably mournful expressions, lso shook his 
hand in turn, endtavouring to show by their glances that they 
could not find words equal to their grief. 

It was Grigore Iuga who felt that he should apologize for failing 
to notify Baloleanu. But as he opened his mouth,to speak, the 
prefect pulled out a handkerchief and pressed it to hisegyes, as if to 
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hold ‘back his tears, and the gesture seemed so artificial that Grigore 
changed his mind, and continued on his way after the few seconds 
of delay, hastening to catch up with the wagons, which had not 
paused. 

. The procession soon entered the churchyard. The priest continued 
to sing for some moments, and then the coffins were lowered in turn 
into the open tomb, next to which stood the three servants sent on by 
Bumbu, the steward, to remove carefully and later replace the stone 
slab which covered it. Other manor servants now had to assist them, 
as the coffins were heavy. The priest repeated several times: ‘May 
their spirit five for ever’ accompanied by the murmurs of the 
chanter. Then he suddenly ceased, bowing humbly in the direction 
of Grigore, who, standing motionless, gazed emptily ahead. At a 
sign from the steward, the three men began to shovel in the earth. 
Baloleanu and the others once more expressed sincere condolences, 
to which Grigore listened quietly, merely nodding ,slightly in 
acknowledement.*Nevertheless, he clearly heard Major Tandsescu’s 
aside to the inspector: ‘As we are here already, and the priest 1s at 
hand, better bury the peasants in the village cemetery. I don’t know 
where it is, but the priest will tell you. You’ll find the mayor there. 
Go on, my dear fellow, let’s deal with this formality, too!... But 
you know, quickly, without a lot of ceremony. That, would be too 
good for these villains! ... Don’t forget the ones we just executed at 
the village hall!’ 

Grigore started, as if he had remembered a very important matter, 
and quickly said to Titu: ‘T would have liked to be at the funeral of 
the peasants, but I don’t feel myself capable, now... Would you 
mind going in my place ?’ 

‘Of course I will!’ young Herdelea answered. 

Tke priest accompanied Titu and Corbulcanu. They passgd out 
of the churchyard, through «wo gardens and an orchard. The 
stiffened grimacing corpses, lying as dcath had come to them, were 
now lined up in two rows in the cemr-ery. A long, wide common 
grave had been dug alongside. 

‘Now quickly, man, we have no time!’ Inspector Corbuleanu 
urged the priest. 

He stood as if on tenterhooks, fidgeting impatiently during the 
short service, watching the bodies thrown into the common grave, 
and then went, withoui looking back. 

Titu HeSdclea was left with the prigst, } king on silently while the 
Jumps of sticky earth fel] on the bodies which had been flung pell- 
mell into the pit, and now lay like a pile of rotten branches, and 
watching the dead graduaily settle into theig final resting place, 
mixing and-mingling with the earth which hid them from all 
danger. °° 
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‘How much they have sacrificed for the soil, and now thè soil 
swallows them all!’ murmured Titu Herdelea, his heart constricting, 
‘And to think that all our efforts are fated to end like this!’ 

Ten panting peasants sweated mutely with the spades. Mayor 
Pravila urged them on, frightened, as if the buffcts he had received 
at the hands of the major had sent him out of his wits altogether. 

‘How many were there, mayor?’ Titu asked, when the earth had 
engulfed them all. 

‘Forty-six, sir, including Trifon and Toader, whom we brought 
just now from the village hall,’ the mayor answered, speaking with 
confidence, as he had been present when Titu had ‘had his clash 
with the major. ‘Father Nicodim is still at his home. It’s true the 
major beat Niculina, but in the end he relented and did not tell 
us to take him from his house. It would have been a shameful thing 
to throw him in with these poor souls; he had done nothing wrong 
at all; he had just read the prayers over boyar Miron’s body, and... 
Oh Lord protect and shield us, a great burden nas fallen on us!’ 

After a pause young Herdelea spoke again: “Tell me, mayor, what 
was this revolution? ... How did you come to do so mary unlawful 
things, so muvh wrecking and wickedness ?’ 

‘Well, sir, the people got heated and sinned against the law!’ 
Pravila answered bitterly. “But it doesn’t seem to me that things are 
right as they are now either. The people are the people, and it’s not 
surprising if they make a mistake, but the bofars are wise,gind .. .” 

Titu did not answer, but turned his eyes towards the grave- 
diggers who struggled with the soil of the dead. The mayor suddenly 
became dumb as if recollecting himself and fearing he had said too 
much. 

Grigore had invited Baloleanu, Grecescu and the officers to dine 
at thg Manor. The prefect delivered a short, improvised speech in 
memory of the two victims of the rising which had plunged the 
country into ruin and mourning, Then, in order to spare their host, 
they said no more about those ic had died, and kept the conversa- 
tion solely to the brutalities and pillaging of the peasants. Observing 
that the young journalist from Bucharest and Grigore remained 
silent, Baloleanu felt himself obliged to make a rallying call for unity 
against the danger represented by this lost flock and by the criminal 
instigators who, he was certain, would be discovered. 

‘Petty personal ambitions must be forgotten, apd small in- 
voluntary insults, provoked by abnormal circuinstance® forgiven! 
Baloleanu announced pompously. ‘Isn’t that so, Mr Herdelea?’ 

Titu shrugged his shoulders as if to indicate that these matters 
were not important. Grigore looked at Baloleanu in surprise, unable 
to gather his meaning. ° 

‘Oh, didn’t he tell you about it?’ enquired the prefe@e amazed. 
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‘Why; gentlemen, here is a fine, tactful spirit! One recognizes it 
immediately!’ 

Whereupon, having outlined the incident to Grigore, he gave a 
toast to forgetting the whole affair. Major Tănăsescu shook hands 
with Titu across the table, accompanied by the admiring applause 
of all. Everyone then did his best to explain to the young visitor from 
Transylvania that all peasants were evil and wicked, only brute 
force could prevent them from committing the vilest of crimes. 

‘We must not forget that we are under a roof in double mourning, 
pillaged and burned!’ said Major Tănăsescu, in a dulcet voice, with 
unctuous indBnation. 

‘It is sufficient to look around to see their savagery!’ said 
Corbulcanu, twirling his moustache as if ladies were present. 

The Chief Prosecutor, Grecescu, who was taciturn by nature, 
arrested the attention of all by recounting how such revolts had 
bee: crushed in other countries, remarking that the few lashes 
applied to the bagks of this nation’s barbarians were nothing but 
inoffensive parental taps compared with the manner in which such 
revolts hadebeen put down elsewhere. 

Titu Herdelea’s anger was aroused by this conversation. He felt 
that the gentlemen were wrong, but could not formulate his 
objections into a convincing reply. 

‘Only injustice offends me!” he cried several times, as if by this he 
wanted to show his disagreement. 

Later, inspired by the heat of discussion, he declared with a 
confidence which amazed even himself: ‘I understand and admit 
any punishment, on one condition: it must be just and legal. You, 
who represent the state, and have at your disposal the power of the 
state, cannot permit yourselves to be guilty of the same fault as the 
peasants, who have trampled law underfoot and committed crimes. 
If you trample on the law, } +1 too commit crimes and yours are 
even more heinous, because you commit them in the name of the 
state, and a»use its power. When the peasants rose and acted 
legally, they risked meeting the strengiu of the state, the army and 
the police, coming to punish them at any moment. You, instead of 
keeping to the law, insult and torture defenceless people, because 
you know that nobody will come to punish you!” 

‘My dear friend, my dear friend!’ Baloleanu smiled indulgently, 
‘I am a just and law-abiding man! But, the state not only has the 
right, but elf the duty, of defending it existence by any means 
once it is threatened! Any contribuion ®%o maintaining and 
strengthening the state is legal and just!’ 

‘That’s what a Hungarian police officer said to me!’ Titu replied 
ironically. “The only difference was that he shoke Hungarian and 
you speakeumanian!’ 
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‘But we can't possibly permit revolution . . . 

It is law which overcomes revolution, na unlawful behaviour 
causes revolutions and spreads them!’ announced Titu, with the 
pride of one who has made a great discovery. 
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On the morning of the next day a procession of some fifty peasants 
started off for Pitesti, accompanied by an cscort of soldiers with 
rifles at the ready, under the command of a vicious*old sergeant. 
Tkose who had been proved guilty and those who were suspected 
of having committed crimes and of playing a leading part in the 
revolt had been put in irons and walked in pairs connected by one 
long, heavy chain. Several of the soldiers carried thick staves to 
urge on the pace of any who lingered. 

Early in the afternoon Baloleanu, Grecescu and. Major Tănăsescu 
made their farewells to Grigore, with whom they had lunched. They 
were going, as the prefect put it, to examine the effects of the 
pacification in all the villages which had caught the infection of 
revolt, especially as they had received confidential reports that in 
some villages, when the landlords had returned under the protection 
of the army, finding their property pillaged they had started to 
investigate, judge and execute the supposed: offenders all on their 
own. 

‘This is impermissible!’ exclaimed Baloleanu, with righteous 
indignation. ‘I cannot tolerate reprisals! What would happen it 
everybody started to administer justice just as the fancy took him? 
The law must be applied impartially to all!’ Here he met the 
mocking glance of young Herdelea. ‘Defence of the general interest is 
one thing. defending personal interests, flouting the law and taking 
revenge is quite another!’ 

Titu left next day. Grigore would have kept hita logger if it had 
not been for the circumstances prevailing in the country; all was 
misery, suffering and ruin. It would have meant selfishness rather 
than friendship. 

‘It has been very kind of you to have stayed with me during these 
days of danger and trial,’ young Iuga said to Titu as they parted. 
‘I don’t want to abuse your friendship... Thank you. I will neve: 
forget the genuine solic itude with w hich you unficastood and 
supported all my mods and silences! As a matter of fact I shan't 
stay here too long myself. The isolation and the shadows haunting 
the atmosphere would give me a mental breakdown. But I must give 
orders for the ficld work, which hasn’t started yet, and for what 
repairs are possible.’ 
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In the same yellow chaise, still with Ichim up in front, Tjtu left 
Amara. The road remained empty, as if the peopje did not dare to 
leave their houses or hiding-places. The yard of the village hall was 
still filled with peasants crouching face downwards on the earth and 
guarded by soldiers, while the investigation continued with equal 
zeal; the investigators alone had been changed; Captain Lache 
Grădinaru had taken the place of the major, and Sergeant Boiangiu 
that of the prosecutor. 

On the way to Costesti every village showed the same signs of 
investigations. At Costeşti station Titu met Cosma Buruiană who 
pressed him f@r details about the state of affairs in Amara, and said 
that he was going back home tomorrow, alone for the time beig, 
until he could be sure that all danger had passed. 

In Bucharest the first thing Herdelea did was to go to Gogu 
Ionescu’s. Although he felt uncomfortable at having to take such 
tidings, he told himself that after Grigore’s laconic telegram, the 
details he could fiğ in would be something of a consolation. When 
he had come to see if the boyars were at home :ix months ago, he 
had been igtimidated and moved. The house in Strada Argintari, 
with its impressive flight of steps, protected by their glass shell, had 
then secrned so happy and gay. But now it somehow iooked sad, 
although the rays of the setting sun warmed its walls and played on 
the windows, aid in the small garden. with its neat paths, plots of 
tender young grass mide pale green velvet carpets. He found only 
Eugenia at home. She made him tell her everything before Gogu 
arrived, receiving his news with horror, more particularly at the 
thought of the suffering it would cause her husband. It was she who 
had prevented him going to Nadina’s funeral at Amara, for she had 
been afraid that something might still happen there. Gogu soon 
jojned them. In the few days which had passed since Titu had seen 
him last, he seemed to have ag: J ten years. He had forgotten all his 
dandyism and lost his joviality. As soon as his eyes met Titu’s he 
began to sob ancontrollably like a wom. n. Only now did he realize 
how much he had loved Nadina; more than a sister, us if she had 
been his own child. While he listened to Titu, who had to repeat the 
story, he continually sighed: ‘Poor father! ... How will he take the 
news?’ Old Tudor Ionescu kept asking whether Nadina, the darling 
of his weak old heart, had returned from the country, because he 
too had heard that the revolt had spread to Arges. 

In the everfng, at dinner, Titu Herdo'e had to tell the Gavrilas 
couple everything that had happened to him ‘and all that he had 
seen in the country. Thus he went to bed late, and only then did he 
look at the afternoon newspapers, smiling grimly when he read 
that thanks w the wise measures taken by the new government 
the disturmnces had been quelled without bloodshed almost 
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everywhere. It seemed an outrage, and his soul seethed with reptessed 
revolt. He dreamt that he was back in Amara, in the yard of the 
village hall, in the midst of the prostrate crowd; the major was 
striking off the bent heads with a blunted sword, rusty with blood. 
As the sword rose above a child, whose screams rent the air, he 
threw himself upon the major, tearing the sword from his hand and 
flinging it away. ‘I arrest you! I arrest you!’ the major roared. Titu 
felt himself seized by angry soldiers and the whip began to lash 
his face. 

Next day, at Drapelul, Roşu embraced him as if he had risen from 
the dead, taking him to Deliceanu to describe the pacfiying methods 
ofthe new government. The secretary, always anxious to boost the 
newspaper by a sensational story, thought of printing the young 
reporter’s impressions, including the clash with the bloodyminded 
major. 

‘No, no, Rosu!’ the editor interrupted. ‘We have a moral obliga- 
tion to give our support to the re-establishment ef order. We must 
respect our promise! We cannot be as criminally double-faced as 
they were!’ 

‘Very welb? Roşu answered. ‘I expected as much. Drapelul is 
doomed to vegetate for ever!’ 

Some days later, during which Titu had regularly presented 
himself at the office each morning, he found Rosu even more gloomy 
than usual. First he thought that the secretary must have some 
personal grief, and left him to himself. The young man sat down 
and began to compose the usual colourless little items he was 
becoming uscd to. Eventually the secietary burst out on his own: 
‘What a terrible thing!... What a vile act!... What barbarity" 

These dramatic explosions were not in his line. His voice sounded 
flat, Jike that of a bad actor. As if realizing this, he fell silent once 
more, but after a further quarter of an hour resumed sarcastically: 
‘Well, my dear boy, what of our revolution now? ... It’s finished, 
hasn'tit?... We've crossed it off, haven't we? And how thoroughly, 
too — thousands of crosses!’ 

As was his habit, Titu walked over to show his interest: ‘I take it 
you've observed that the Peasant Disturbances column has almost 
disappeared from the newspapers? ... So the repression must have 
been cfficacious. Quiet has been re-established over the whole 
country. But what sort of quiet ? Thousands of new graves show that 
perfect order reigns in Rurnapia once more!’ 

Then, after a shoft pause, his face flushed with indignation, he 
went on: ‘What you saw in Arges, my dear boy, was a drawing-room 
affair compared wgth the crude barbarities let loose in other 
Rumanian villages since they took power! Those who were shot 
or executed during the repression are fortunate, for they*wscaped the 
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torture meted out to the living... To put it in a few words, it has 
been 2 bloodbath, something unheard-of in our era, even in colonies 
or among savage tribes. And everything was done quietly, so that 
Europe and the rest of the world should not hear..The cannon 
roared and wiped out whole villages, and the rifles rattled inces- 
santly... The victims have been thrown into common graves, 
without any cross, so that no sign should be left. Nobody can protest, 
nobody dares to utter as much as a sound, because the country’s 
interests are at stake, and they demand that so many million 
peasants should toil, racked with hunger and cold, in order to 
provide riche? for a few thousand idlers to lavish on luxury and 
extravagance!’ 

‘And to think one isn’t even free to write it down!’ said young 
Herdelea. ‘I would protest if I knew where!’ 

‘It’s just as well you can’t; they’d soon finish you off: you’d be 
expelled from the country like any undesirable alien!’ 

‘1? A foreignes? In Rumania?’ Titu smiled with ironical 
superiority, ° 

‘You mustn’t forget, my dear boy, that you’re not a Rumanian 
citizen, however much you may feel that you’re a truer Rumanian 
than the rest! As soon as you endangered public order, you would 
cease to be a brother, you'd become an enemy, and so... But don’t 
worry! ,.. In a week or two only the courts will remember yester- 
day’s revolt when they9udge the tens of thousands of peasants who 
have been brutally dragged from all parts, and fill all the prisons in 
the country... Apart from that, everybody has done very nicely, 
and is content. Those who were plundered will be richly recom- 
pensed by the state to refurbish and even improve their estates, 
and the pcasants, if they behave themselves, will get a new 
shower of specches, promises and cmpty words, because we mugtn’t 
forget that parliament will soun dissolve, and new elections be 
held.’ 

True enough, after some ten days nc even Roşu mentioned the 
peasant disturbances any more. The n.wspapers grew more and 
more heated discussing the forthcoming clections. Only here and 
there, and especially in the party press, the detection and punish- 
ment of the agitators was demanded. The coming of spring roused a 
new zest for hfe. Outdoor restaurants prepared tu open. Cafés and 
public houses took over the pavements for their tables. On Calea 
Victoriei, between the boulevard andthe palace, beautiful women 
became youthful again in charming frocks, members of both sexes 
strolled in the streets looking for amorous adventures, and the usual 
whispers of ‘My love’ and ‘sweetie’ were heard,on the pavements. 

Titu Herdoiea spent little time in his room, although it was 
pleasant arf? homely. But one afternoon, which he had decided to 
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devote to a good book, he found himself confronted by Mrs 
Alexandrescu anr a smiling Mimi. The young man was taken ‘aback. 
His ex-landlady told him that she had been in the neighbourhood, 
and had wented very much to see him again, so she called in 
passing. She had not forgotten him, he had always been so polite, 
but in particular Mimi had badgered her, saying: ‘Come along, 
mother, let’s see if he’s forgotten me.’ She then mentioned Jenică, 
cursing him and saying that he was a villain, for he had behaved 
like any common fellow, sending his doddering old father to 
announce the end of the affair, but she’d given them all the length 
of her tongue so that they’d remember her in their ‘graves! Mimi, 

poor soul, had not been able to stand that Jean from the beginning, 
he had been so taken up with his own charms, and had not reccived 
the genteel upbringing that Mimi had from her mother. But she, 
innocent and honest as she was, had ignored her daughter and 
believed in him, What she regretted most now was that because of 
the villain and his consumptive sister she had” parted two loving 
hearts; Mimi, the darling, had told her, good mother that she was, 
quite openly from the first: ‘Mummy, he’s frightfully attractive!’ 
and then hau repeated more times than there were fishes in the sea: 
‘I love him, Mummy, I love him!’ And at last God had granted 
that Mimi was free, while she herself had got rid of Jenică, and... 

‘So now come on -give each other a kiss, come on, I won't 
look!’ Mrs Alexandrescu ended abruptly. ” 

Mimi clasped her arms round Titu’s neck, rubbing her lips against 
his. Young Herdelea, at a loss and embarrassed at the whole scene, 
muttered a few polite words, whereupon he became even more 
confused. Finally Mrs Alexandrescu invited him over to sce them, 
When they left, Mimi lingered behind, pressing herself against him 
and whispering in languishing tones: “Make sure you come, inv 
pet!’ 

This incident prompted Titu to go and see Tanta who lived with 
her parents behind the station the very next day. Hé had not seen 
her since his return from the countrv, two weeks ago. She had not 
appeared, and he had not dared to look for her. The whole family 
made him very, welcome, and Tanta, rosy with happiness, was 
surprised and joyful. Jean shook hands with him easily as if they had 
only parted yesterday. The conversation mostly turned on Jenica’s 
wedding, which was planned to take place a few weeks after Easter, 
and Titu was invited by the, young man to be one of his cavaleri de 
onoare," at the ceremony. Titu agreed on condition that he should be 
partnered by a nice young bridesmaid, that was to say, Tanta. Mrs 
Ionescu’s eyes moistened, while even old Ionescu managed to 
produce a smile. . 

It was three weeks before Grigore Juga arrived iff Bucharest. 
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Although he wore a weary expression, a new confidence shone in 
his eyes. ° 

‘Of course, all those who had fled have gone back,’ he answered 
Titu’s inquiry. ‘Platamonu, too, but without his mutilated son, who 
probably lies in some nursing home... Only the dead will return 
no more.’ 

Desiring to distract him, Titu tried to change the subject, but 
Grigore continued quietly: “We’ve begun and ended the spring 
sowing! ... The people have returned to the fields as if the episode 
of the revolt was only an ugly dream. Work has been resumed with 
more energy#in a sort of silent desperation... But unfortunately 
almost a quarter of the peasants are in prison in Pitesti. All the 
cellars of public buildings in the town have become prison cells. 
We never learn anything from any tragedy... To say nothing of 
the fact that to be short of so many hands in the present circumstances 
is a great loss also to the country’s economy!... Still... Were 
doing our best togwipe out the traces of the hurricane ànd nature 
herself helps us too. There is a wave of new life everywhere. The 
trees are blpssorning in ihe woods and the orchards. Spring has laid 
her garment over the ruins from the fires, the charred remnants and 
the ashes...’ 

‘And the people?’ Titu asked. 

‘God alone knows!’ Grigore answered. ‘I got the impression when- 
ever I spoke to a peasant who had been beaten — and every one of 
them had — that they regret nothing, on the contrary... In each 
mind one single question remains, which no repressions can 
smother: “How can we live without land ?’’’ 
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Grigore held long agricultural consultations with Victor 
Predeleanu. Xow that he was, by the will of fate, the sole master of 
the Amara estate, he wanted io put his pians for re-organization into 
practice. What he needei above all was an honest and skilful 
agricultural expert, who would be a loyal colleague on whom he 
could rely in any eventuality. He planned to settle in Bucharest, like 
Predelcanu, going to the country only during the busy seasons. He 
had no intention of rebuilding the ruined villa. If the need arose, he 
would modefiize the old manor, which hd been spared the fury of 
the flames. 

Predeleanu made enquiries, searched and found the very man for 
him; a pleasant, lively, intciligent and handsome young man, with 
several years experience of farming in GermatfY, who had got good 
results these as the director of a big model farm ownea by the state. 
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‘Here he is! His name is Stelian Halunga ... Do you like him?’ 
enquired Predeleanu, introducing the young farmer. 

“Yes, I do!’ Grigore smiled, ‘and I hope we shall be good friends! P 

Before leaving for Amara to install the new manager Grigore 
wanted to clear up several questions which, precisely because they 
were remnants of the past, might have confusing results in the future. 
He had to discuss the question of Nadina’s grave with Gogu Ionescu. 
As she had only remained his wife nominally, because a srnall 
formality had not been carried out, he did not feel justified in 
deciding anything about her himself. Although still inconsolable, 
Gogu felt that as fate had taken her to the country int.hose danger- 
ows days, her soul, that had been so restless in this life, would have 
no greater tranquillity anywhere than tie place where death had 
come to her. When she had been dead three months, and the usual 
remembrance ceremony was held, they would all go to the country. 
At the same time he intended to sell his estate, and also perhaps 
Nadina’s at Babaroaga. Events had shaken himgtoo much and he 
would never have the heart to live and feel at home in, the place 
where the brutes had killed his sister. 

“Then sell jt to the peasants! said Grigore. ‘They've pai enough 
in blood for at least the right to buy it! 

‘Oh no, no!’ exclaimed Gogu in horror. ‘I don’t want to have 
anything to do, no contact at all with peasants any morc, not even 
in business. What I would like would be to sell it to a bank, which 
could divide it among them if it cared to do so. It’s useless’my dear 
Grigorija, I haven’t got the same ties with the soil and the peasants 
as you have. I’m a real townsman; maybe that’s why I shall never 
forget, let alone forgive, their crimes which have broken my heart!’ 

Grigore had visited Dumescu several times at the Rumanian 
Bank. The latter, in memory of his friendship with Miron Iuga, had 
offered to help him through his financial difficulties. The young 
man did not want to accept any compensation from the state, unlike 
those other victims who now crowded to beg, and exaggerated their 
losses to profit by the calamity. Out of everything which he had lost, 
only the villa had been insured. Nevertheless, if the company 
carried out the contract, and paid the damages according to the 
value, he would clear his deht at the bank: and would also be able 
at least to mend the outhouses and equipment. Dumescu suspected, 
however, that insurance companies would not be paying out, as 
they would consider the revolt a case of force majeure, thus cancelling 
their obligations. It would be 4 good thing if the government came 
out with a law clearing up the complications caused by these 
exceptional circumstances. In any case, he, Jumescu, would 
personally enquire ifio the matter. f 

Grigore then put in a word at the Metropolitan’ s Blace and 
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obtained agreement that Father Nicodim’s son should be appointed 
to the vacant place in Amara, thus fulfilling the old priest’s hfe-long 
desire, even if only after his death. In fact, the young man had 
already hastened home from far away Gorj, where his parish was 
situated, to officiate at his father’s funeral and help*Niculina until 
Filip, who was imprisoned with the rest at Pitesti, was released. 

In order to contribute to calming the spirits of the people, 
Grigore, on his way with the new manager, stopped in Pitesti to do 
something about liberating at least Dragos the teacher. 

It was hard to persuade Prefect Baloleanu, who was of the opinion 
that the revelt, especially in Arges, had been the work of agitators 
and was most anxious to unearth them, thus serving his party which 
certain anarchistic newspapers were already accusing of being 
morally responsible for the tragic events. He had been informed that 
Dragoy was the most dangerous agitator. Only after two days of 
in: sstence and discussion was he prevailed upon to let the teacher go 
and then only op Grigore’s personal guarantee. 

Amara resumed its usual appearance. Busuioc the innkeeper, his 
hat on the back of his head and his stomach protruding, again 
stood in his doorway bandyıng words with those who passed by. 
Ton Pravilă, the mayor, came even more often to knock back a pot 
of plum brandy to restore his energy in facing the innumerable 
problems which had arisen out of the revolt. 

‘What about thegpeople, Mr Mayor?’ the innkeeper asked. 
‘Will they let thein go, or will they be kept to rot in the jails >’ 

‘Well, Cristache, if they wouldn't listen to me...’ the mayor 
replied carefully. "They went mad, and only came to their senses 
when the harm had been done. Now only Master Grigorita cau 
take pity and save those in prison, as he did Mr Nica.’ 

‘But what about damages? Are they going to make them good, 
or shall we get nothing?’ C:istarhe continued, for he had gut his 
name down as a claimant both here and in Pitesti, hoping thus to 
obtain a goadly sum to make up for his tribulations. 

“There, too, our only hope is Master Grigorit! said Pravila. 
‘From now on only his kind heart can help us!’ 

In the mayors office, Dumitrescu the clerk was working, 
smothered in papers, for the mayor was busy at the police station 
and the Manor. Sergeant Boiangiu would have continued the 
investigations for a twelve-month if Grigore had not advised him to 
stop and qa@n down. 

‘When I told you that Amara w@s a village of thieves you didn’t 
believe me!’ Boiangiu would often say reproachfully to the mayor. 
‘Now you've seen for yourself! ... But leave it to me, from now on 

» Pil look after them!’ 


The gid manor seemed to have regained its youth, standing 
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amidst a frame of blossoming trees with its new coat of whitewash. 
The rutns of the villa had been cleared away, and in its place 
flower-beds gave the grounds a more ample, friendly appearance. 
Halunga, the manager, was running the estate as if he had been 
doing it all his life. He inspired the peasants with confidence by his 
kindly words and warm-hearted ways, suitable to the circumstances, 
and by the example of hard work and energy which he gave. Only 
Isbasescu, busy with his wrecked ledgers, felt wounded and despised, 
considering that a position had been usurped which he alone 
deserved according to all custom and justice, especially as he had 
suffered so much through his loyalty to old Iuga. Rhus his eyes 
followed the new manager with secret enmity. 

Jn Sundays Grigore called the peasants to the Manor and 
personally heard their complaints and troubles. They were still the 
same old complaints, but now made with more reserve: the shortage 
of maize, the burden of debt, and the need for land. Nobody even 
mentioned ‘any event connected with the revolt, and when he 
asked, he usually received the same answer: ‘Phople got heated, 
Master Grigori{a, that’s how it was fated!’ 

Lupu Chiritoiu alone dared to say once: “The hour of justice 
hasn’t come yet, Master Grigorita. But it must come one of these 
days, because the world cannot live without justice!’ 

Cosma Buruiană was always coming to seek advice and assistance 
and in particular to complain. All his hopes rested in the compensa- 
tion from the state, otherwise he would have been beside Himself: 
the peasants had carried away even the very ashes from his hearth. 
It was from hin that Grigore learnt that in a moment of rage 
Colonel Ştefănescu had himself shot three Vladuta peasants who 
had been proved to have set fire to the manor. 

At the end of May. after Halunga had familiarized himself with 
matter, in Amara, Grigore left for Bucharest once more, saying that 
his presence was now needed in the capital. to be near Dumescu 
and speed up the solution of the financial questions. 4n his heart, 
however, he admitted that something inore important drew him to 
Bucharest, so important that his whole future depended on it. 

Nevertheless, once there, he let day after day pass without daring 
to do anything about settling it. He busied himself with small 
matters, as if deliberately postponing larger affairs. His calls at the 
Predeleanu’s were less frequent, on the pretext of being engaged on 
serious business connected with Amara. Since the dégplution of 
parliament early in Jupe, Baloleanu had relinquished his prefecture 
to stand as a candidate in the elections, resuming his residence in 
the capital. Grigore saw him almost every day, as he had once seen 
the Predeleanu’s. Th&e visits, however, were not prompted by any. 
renewal of affection, for since his duties as a prefect had ceased, the 
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lawyer had resumed his radical theories regarding the peasant 
problem, and once again rolled out empty sentences which annoyed 
Grigore. 

‘Our first bill must be a general amnesty, which will heal the 
wounds of the recent tragedy and bring true peace sto all souls!’ 
said Baloleanu one day with lordly dignity. ‘Our hearts bled when 
we were forced to restore order in the country, but now, my dear 
Grigori{4, we can dispense justice as well! The thousands of wretches 
filling the prisons must be allowed to return to their homes, repent- 
ant and reformed, in order to resume their work in the interests of 
Rumania’s pweress!’ 

Grigore was anxious to make use of Baloleanu’s services to obtajn 
a position for Titu, who, on learning from Rosu of his true situation 
at Drapelul, was in despair lest he should be turned out into the 
streets. Finally, through the offices of the secretary-general at the 
Min«wtry of Crown Lands the lawyer secured him a place in the 
. Dobrogea Department there, 

‘What will my duties be?” Titu asked, moved, when Grigore had 
called him to Baloleanu’s to tell him the good news personally. 

‘You have to call once a month to take your salary!’ Baloleanu 
cried jovially. ‘And write poems, if you still can! Or°get married, 
if you wart to!’ 

Young Hferdelea blushed, as if his soul’s innermost secret had been 
laid bare. Neverthclesshe had the presence of mind to retort: ‘I think 
the second suggestion would be more appropriate for Mr Tuga!’ 

Grigore answered after a pause, almost gravely: ‘After all, that 
might not be a bad thing... 
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About the middle of June, with nothing settled, Grigore decided 
to go back to Amara and not to return to Bucharest before the 
autumn. Before he left, he called to say good-bye to the Predeleanus. 
Victor was alone, Tecla and Olga had gone out shopping. After 
discussing various topics, especially the losses the Predeleanus had 
suffered in Delga - which, in fact had not been very sizeable - 
Grigore, changing the subject, abruptly enquired. 

‘Do you think Olga would like to be my wife, Victor? But please 
answer fraylèy, don’t spare my feelings, because. . ` 

Predeleanu smiled saucily: ‘Well, what doesgshe think? Have you 
asked her ?’ 

Grigore then blurted out that he loved her very much, and had 
fought with himself in vain; he was tired of tlas life and wanted to 
start afrek .. . 
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Predeleanu let him ease his heart, listening with the gravity 
appropriate to such occasions. . 

‘Now listen to me, Grigoriță, my dear fellow,’ he said finally. 
‘You say you want to go to Amara tomorrow. Postpone your 
departure fo. twenty-four hours; Olguta leaves for home the day 
after tomorrow. You can accompany her to distract her on her 
journey, and even go and see her parents in Craiova. Somehow I 
have a feeling that you won’t regret it.’ 

The train was due to leave at five. Grigore was at the station at 
four o’clock. Titu came first, with a small bunch of white flowers. 
In a moment of elation Grigore had told him the previous day, as 
gry ate together, that he was very happy; he loved Miss Postelnicu. 

oung Herdelea wanted to be the first to congratulate Olgu{a, at 
least with flowers, for discretion would not allow him to put anything 
into words as yet. He also wanted to tell Grigore of his great joy 
yesterday, after they had parted, when Deliceanu -pressed by Rosu, of 
course — had told him that he should stay on at Drapelul at the same 
salary, because the newspaper needed his services. With a gleain of 
confidence in his eyes, young Herdelea exclaimed: ‘From now on I 
don’t care about anything . . . The day before yesterday I felt like a 
piece of dirt, and now today here I am with two salaries! I’ve got 
luck, there’s no denying it!’ 

He had called on Tanta to tell her his good fortune. She had 
accompanied him to the station. Now she was waiting for him in a 
confectioner’s shop in Calca Grivitci and they were going to spend 
the rest of the day together. 

As Titu chatted enthusiastically and Grigore waited impatiently, 
a train pulled into the station. Among the crowd hurrying towards 
the exit, Grigore recognized Ilic Rogojinaru, the lcase-holder from 
Olena. Young Iuga turned his head away nervously, but the lease- 
holdér caught sight of him and hurried up beaming and perspiring, 
a suitcase in his hand: ‘Do you remember me, sir?” he asked, putting 
the suitcase down, and wiping his face and bald head with a huge 
handkerchief. ‘I’ve heard and read about what you’ve suffered!’ 
he went on in a different tone, nodding sadly. 

Wordily, he expressed his regret at the deaths of Miron Iuga and 
Nadina, and enquired whether much damage had been suffered. 
whether any compensation had becn paid, and whether many 
peasants had been killed, continually interrupting himself to make 
the same observation: ‘Didn’t I always tell you that tlhe- neasants are: 
villains? You remember?” = * 

Then he proceeded to tell with gusto all the details of how he had 
been able to save his property. If he had becn only one day late, 
after he had met thén in the train, he would have found only dust 
and ashes awaiting him. The peasants in Dolj, who 2ere more 
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devilish, had already begun to fire the manors and to pillage. They 
had gone to his place, too: ‘It was sir this, and sir that, andegive us 
the estate, because otherwise it’ll be death for yeu, and then what 
do you think I did? Why shouldn’t I be cleverer than the villains?’ 
So he had agreed to willingly hand over the estate, with everything 
on it, to be divided among them as they wished, and he had pledged 
himself to pay damages to the owner if he should put in a claim. 
In order to make absolutely sure, they had even drawn up, sealed 
and signed a contract, at the village hall. In return, the peasants 
had allowed him to stay in the manor until the revolution was over. 
Within two days the army had arrived and given them land and to 
spare! Here he laughed complacently, adding: ‘And that’s how I 
came clean out of it, sir, escaping the fury of the villains!’ 

Grigore, angered by the lease-holder’s laughter, remarked coldly: 
‘Tf we learn nothing even from this tragedy, then...’ 

F ogojinaru interrupted him irritatedly: “What is there to learn, 
sir? To rein them in tighter, or to let them loose to bittcher us, as 
they had begun fo do already? No, no, sir! Throw the theorizing 
Looks into, the fire, and begin to see the peasants as they really are, 
and as they have now shown themselves to be. Let them work; don’t 
let them get used to waiting for the state to give them what they 
can’t earn together by their own labour! Don’t think that the 
peasant will ever be satisfied; if you give him land free tomorrow, 
he will demand cattlg free too, and then money as well. There will 
he always something!’ 

‘As things turned out, they were given bullets!’ Grigore muttered 
eloomily. 

‘Maybe vou would like them to have been presented with hot pies 
and official congratulations?’ the lease-holder cried, thrusting out 
his chest. ‘I'm sorry! If you, who have suffered as no-one else, can 
speak like that, what can we =xpect from others who...’ 

At this point, to Grigore’s joy, the Predeleanus appeared, and 
Rogojinaru was left muttering alongside his suit-case. Olya thanked 
Titu for the flowers. 

‘A poet never lets his reputation down! cried Predeleann, 
shaking young Herdelea by the hand. 

‘Especially if it is for such a charming young lady!’ the young man 
replied, hat in hand, and casting an admiring glance at Grigore. 

Mrs Tecla Predeleanu was the most moved of all. She regretted 
that she ha@not brought her children along as well to see Olga off, 
although in a couple of days they to® would bg going to the country, 
stopping on their way for a short stay at Craiova. Grigore, happy 
and confused, smiled all the time, without looking at Olga. 

« ‘Come alcng now, get into the carriagethere are only three 
minutes deft!’ Predeleanu said. 
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ʻI hope you will come down to Amara again!’ Grigore said to Titu. 

‘If you will have me, I shall always be glad to!’ young Herdelea 
answered, embraoing him and Olga in one glance. 

The train began to move so imperceptibly that the motion could 
not be felt. Clga and Grigore smiled out of the same window to 
those remaining on the platform, all repeating one refrain: Good 
bye!... Good bye.’ 

The voices mingled, faded and then were lost in the growing 
hubbub of the world around them. 
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1 pogon 


2 braga 


3 Transylvania 


4 Astra 
t dulcenta 


8 doma 


1 cù eulà 


e nămäligd 


NOTES ON THE TEXT 


The English equivalent of this land measurement is E A 
one fifth acres. 


A drink made from fermented rye and honey. 


At this ame, the Rumanian proyince of Transylvania formed 
part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The population, however, 
was mostly Rumanian. 


®A Transylvanian association for the promotion of Rumanian 
culture. 


Whole-fruit jam served in a small dish, together with a glass of 
water. 


A traditional folk song. 
A high fur-cap worn by Rumanian peasants. 


A thick porridge made trom imaize-flou. Until quife recently this 
was the main staple food of the Rumanian peasant. 


9 Mhichael the Brace A ruler of the province of Wallachia in southern Riuauarud 


Mm Phanarnot 


CHENG 


o 


at the end of the sixteenth century. He was the first man who 
attempted to unite Rumania by bringing tog@ther the three 
principalities of Wallachia. Transvivama and Moldavia. He 
became king of all Rumania, Wu after omy a few years, hi» 
ventare failed. due to pressure from the Turks. 


Greek noldes who ruled Wallachia and Moldavia for the Turkish 
Papur. 

The ude given by a father-in-law to his opposte number m the 
famaly of his son-in-law or danghter-in-law. 


tawala D) de anaave Ushers. In Rumanian? weddings cach biridesma:rl is 


partnered by a mak attendant to the briireruom. 


